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Why Risk 


kinks 


4 It’s easier to mix 100 


Minute amounts of vitamins 
and rare minerals are 
“‘mulled’’ into Vitadine by 
specialized mixing equip- 
ment assuring perfectly 
uniform distribution at all 
times. 


Vitamins and rare minerals 
vary greatly in specific gravity. 
Heaviest go to bottom and 
outside, leaving these parts 
over-fortified. 


No amount of mixing can 
eliminate the danger of spotty, 
unfortified portions, when you 
use small package fortifiers. 


No “hot’’ spots . . . no weak 
spots. With Vitadine you can. 
be sure your customers will 
a get uniformly fortified 


‘eeds. 
Poorly mixed ingredients cause 
variance in growth results .. . 
dissatisfied customers . . . loss 
of repeat business for you. 
FOR QUALITY MIXING 


FOR SAFE, COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION .. . 


.--Not Only In Every Bag, But 
In Every Spoonful of Your Feed! 


New Fortification 


Manual Tells... Vitadine completely eliminates the uncertainty of feed fortification. It is much 

@ How to be sure of Com- easier to mix 100 Ibs. of Vitadine into a ton of feed than small amounts of 
plete Fortification other fortifiers. You save many ways . . . no need to buy and stock a large 

@ How to speed up produc- number of ingredients . . . no chance for waste of expensive nutrients . . . 
tion . . . lower mixing costs no need to tie up equipment to make pre-mix. And you eliminate the worry 

@ How to get Free of spotty fortification. Get the facts NOW about Blatchford’s Vitadine. 
Formula Service Write Today! 

This new book is filled with facts you'll SWINEX FOR PIG AND HOG FEEDS 

want to know about Vitadine and Swinex Dept. 1123 
hontai hel k Swinex is also “mulled” for perfect distribution in your hog concentrates 

eee eee eee eee and hog feeds to fortify them with new miracle vitamins and rare minerals. 

money with your feeds. Get the facts aHE LAs> 


about Blatchford’s FREE FORMULA 


SERVICE that helps you analyze your J 7" AY 
feeds from both a cost and nutrition a Or" Ky 
standpoint. Write for free Vitadine and 4 
Rock ESTABLISHED IN 1800 = 


Main Plant and Offices Midwest Plant West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines,lowa Nampa, Idaho 
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why not ask 


... Your Sales Manager 
... Your Mill Superintendent 
... Your Nutritionist 


... Your Customers 
about p R O-G En 


Ask Sales Manager... 


... about the added sales appeal PRO-GEN brings to 

your poultry feeds and pig starters . . . the competitive edge it 
provides for less than 50¢ per ton of finished feed .. . and 

the way it helps build up your repeat business. 


Ask Your Mill Superintendent... 


... about the ease of blending PRO-GEN with all ingredients, 
including vitamins, coccidiostats and antibiotics . . . its convenience 
either as pure arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement... 
and the lack of personnel problems in handling this 

odorless, free-flowing powder. 


Ask Your Nutritionist... 


... about the safety of using PRO-GEN (actually up to 10 times 
the recommended level) .. . its freedom from toxic carryover 

and how it doesn’t interfere with egg production or hatchability 
...and how ABBOTT’S new colorimetric assay for PRO-GEN 
lets you control the exact concentration in your feeds. 


Ask Your Customers... 


... about the consistently good results feeds containing 
PRO-GEN bring them . . . the faster weight gains, better finish, 
and the improved feed conversion ratios that spell lower 
overall feed costs. 


And, finally, convince yourself .. . that only 
three ounces of PRO-GEN per ton of feed (even if already fortified 
with antibiotics) can bolster both your feeds and your 

feed business. To get the complete story—at no obligation 


— write today to Chemical Sales Division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Abbott 


Other ABBOTT products for the feed industry: 
Calcium dl-Pantothenate and Procaine Penicillin 
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PHOSPHATE 


formulation 


20/FOS is a dynamic, new phosphate feed ingredient, 
developed by International Minerals to meet today’s 
more critical needs. It simplifies your formula problems 
and holds down ingredient inventories because 20/FOS 
fits well into a wider variety of formulas — leaves more 
freedom to vary phosphorus levels with other nutrients. 


20/FOS is unusually high in available phosphorus 
— unusually low in fluorine. It delivers 400 lbs. of 
dynamic phosphorus per ton and has a wide phos- 
phorus-to-fluorine ratio of 160:1. That’s why new 
20/FOS goes further in your feeds and mixes. . . de- 
livers more value per dollar . . . steps up feed quality 
and performance . . . is completely safe for every live- 
stock and poultry feed. 


20/FOS offers more uniform granulation — as- 
sures the same superior mixing qualities in shipment 
after shipment. 20/FOS won’t cake or harden, is free 
of acid and abrasive dust. It cuts your shipping and 
storage costs . . . blends readily with fewer stoppages 
... is a new favorite of mill hands and manufacturers 
from coast to coast. 


Samples and quotations on request 
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YNAMIC 


BIOLOGICAL)" 


VALUE 


LBS OF USABLE 
PHOSPHORUS 
PER TON 


MAXIMUM 
“FLUORINE 


RELIABILITY 


CURACAO DOMESTIC 
COLLOIDAL BONE 
20/FOS ISLAND DICALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE PHOSPHATE 
| | | 
20.0% | 85% 14.0% 13% 18% 
| 
1000s 8S 87 70-100 89-100 
243.6 182- 320.4- 
400 Ibs | 42.5 Ibs Ibs. 260 Ibs. 360 Ibs. 
1200 | 12,500 | 7.500 | | 
| subject to | 
purified unpurified unpurified bacterial purified 
phosphate phosphate phosphate j sphate 
| ination 
| 
constant constant imported | erratic constant 


*Data presented 40th An. Meeting Poultry Sci. Assn. (Abst. 


Poul. Sci. 30: 914) Also Poul. Sci. 32: 78-81; Ibid. 32: 500- 


503, Proc Nutr Council AFMA, Nov 1951 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Yes, it’s a banner year for Sulprint . 


Today, more than ever before, house- 


wives are choosing the products 


packed in Fulprint Cotton Bags. The 
carefully selected prints and colorfast, 
quality cotton cloth combine to make 


an exciting invitation for home sewing 


For the manufacturer, Sulprint 


Bags mean a colorful, more sturdy con- 
tainer that actually sells itself! Contact 
the Fulton branch nearest you for the 
“success stories” of other manufactur- 
ers who pack in Fulprint Cotton Bags 
... fashion keyed for customer appeal! 


ATLANTA @ ST. LOUIS @ NEW ORLEANS @ DALLAS @ LOS ANGELES @ DENVER @ MINNEAPOLIS @ PHOENIX 


SAVANNAH @ NEW YORK CITY @ KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
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Progress Beef Feeding 


There Is Still Plenty to Be Done 


@ Cattle feeders, in general, are facing the 
1953-54 feeding season with a more pessi- 
mistic outlook than at any time since the 
war. And well they might, for feed prices 
are still at a high level and other costs of 
production have never been so great. The 
number of cattle slaughtered in the first 
nine months of 1953 reached an all-time 
high; and although the average U. S. con- 
sumer is eating more beef than ever before 
(73 pounds per person in 1953) prices 
have dropped about 30 per cent from a year 
ago. 

And the build-up in beef numbers conti- 
nues despite the drought throughout the 
Southwest. Most predictions call for a con- 
tinued increase in cattle numbers until 1956. 
Currently, we are producing nearly 40 mil- 
lion calves a year. 

Yet for the immediate future, at least, the 
prospects are not so discouraging as they 
seem on the surface. The margin between 
feeder and fat cattle is the best we've had in 
several years. Prospects are that cattle grad- 
ing choice and above are likely to continue 
in strong demand, while those grading good 
and below may suffer. Thus, it seems that 
one possibility for profit during the early 
months of 1954 will be to market well-fin- 
ished cattle, constantly keeping in mind 
ways of cutting costs. Feed-lot efficiency 
may well be the key to success in the com- 
ing year. 

Along this line, it would be well for the 
cattle feeder to take a sober view of com- 
petition from the poultry and swine fields 
where each year new developments in nu- 
trition are lowering feed costs in the pro- 
duction of a pound of meat. And every 
pound of meat produced, whether it be 
beef, pork, chicken, or lamb, competes for 
the consumer's dollar. In this highly com- 
petitive field, the beef cattle producer is 
largely out-dated. 

Actually, we have done surprisingly little 
to increase the efficiency with which we can 
produce a pound of beef with our standard 


feedlot rations, over the past 25 years. Data 


from our experiment station indicate that 
while today we are weaning calves that 
weigh over 100 pounds more than we did 
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By PROF. L. S. POPE 
Oklahoma A & M College 


20 years ago, in the feedlot we have made 
little progress in trying to produce 100 
pounds of choice beef with less grain and 
roughage. 

True, cattle nutrition is a more complex 
field than swine or poultry, when we con- 
sider the role of rumen bacteria. Advances 
will come slow as they have in the past, and 
no overnight miracles are to be expected. 
But fundamental feeding tests have taught 
us a great deal about the nutrient require- 
ments of beef cattle for rapid growth, fat- 
tening, pregnancy, and lactation. Now we 
need to concentrate on the long-neglected 
field of improving standard feedlot rations 
and feeding practices to assure beef cattle 
a sounder place in the competitive meat- 
producing business of the future. 

In Oklahoma, where cattle feeding is in 
its infancy so to speak, we are perhaps 
more aware of the costly mistakes that can 
be made when the fundamental principles 
of the balanced ration are forgotten. Take 
for example the problem of the amount of 
protein supplement necessary in the fatten- 
ing ration—not only for best gains and feed 
efficiency, but for most profit when the 
market value of the animal is considered. 
We have a number of feeders in our state 
who feel that because protein supplements 
represent a cash outlay, the less they buy 
the more money they make. The results of 
a four-year study at our station (1948-52, 
with weaner steer calves fed out in dry lot 
for 173 days on a full feed of corn and 
varying levels of protein supplement (1.5, 
1.0, and 0.5 pounds of cottonseed cake per 
head daily) . . . show that weanling calves 
started on a full-feeding program in dry 
lot made greater daily gains when fed 1.5 


One of the top speakers at the November 
convention of the Illinois Feed association 
and the Illinois Poultry Improvement asso- 
ciation was Prof. Pope, prominent nutrition 
authority. This is a substantial portion of his 
address. 


pounds of supplement, than when fed the 
1.0 or 0.5 pound levels. Calves receiving 
1.5 pounds of protein supplement per head 
daily also required less grain and roughage 
(but more protein supplement) per cwt. 
gain. In addition, they averaged higher in 
selling price and returned considerably more 
profit per steer than those receiving only 1.0 
or 0.5 pounds per day. During the years in 
which these trials were conducted, the mar- 
ket demand for all grades of slaughter cat- 
tle was strong—thus a greater price spread 
could be expected today since the market is 
paying a wider premium for well-finished 
cattle. 

While the amount of protein supplement 
fed is small in relation to other constituents 
of the ration, it exerts an effect far in ex- 
cess of its poundage value. As pointed out 
by Morrison in his text, a small difference 
in the amount, and possibly the kind, of 
protein supplement fed applies to the effi- 
ciency of the whole ration and the perform- 
ance of the cattle. 

When individual gains of the steers dur- 
ing the four-year trial were examined, two 
factors of additional importance were ob- 
served: 

First of all, calves of the weight and age 
used in these studies, which were fed 1.5 
pounds of supplement daily, reached a 
full-feed of grain much faster, exhibited 
better appetites, and made greater gains 
early in the feeding period than the calves 
fed only 1.0 or 0.5 pounds of supplement 
daily. In fact, it appeared that the extra 
gains made by lot 1 during the first half 
of the feeding period was the main reason 
for their increased average daily gains for 
the entire 173-day test. 


During the last half of the feeding peri- 
od, gains of steers of all lots were about the 
same. Thus the young weanling calf ap- 
perently has a critical need for protein and 
his early period gains are directly influenced 
by the level of protein in the ration. To get 
calves off to a fast start in the feed lot, an 
adequate level of protein is of prime im- 
portance. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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SPROUT-WALDRON’S 


COOLAIRE 


PELLET 


LEANING 


here’s a@ unif that does many things . . . it cools, dries, cleans and, when 
desired, it also crumbles pellets. It is the only combined unit 
that will perform a// these operations, and on only one founda- 
tion. Neither is there any expensive interconnecting spouting 
required. Its compactness saves floor space and it is designed 
to handle the full range of pellet sizes. 

and COOLAIRE is an extremely flexible piece of equipment. Additional lou- 
vered cooling sections can be added as capacity increases are 
required, and you can defer installation of the crumblizer unit 
if this is desirable. 
There are no expensive installation costs connected with Cool- 
aire. It is shipped all ready to be bolted together. 
Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN how Coolaire can 
boost your pellet profits. Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 22 Logan 
Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


S - WALBROAR 
Beil tn Egudgoment Since (866 —— 


MUNCY-+ PENNSYLVANIA 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION AND BURR STONE MILLS * MIXERS » SCREW, BELT AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
295 BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS AND FEEDERS + REELS, SEPARATORS AND ASPIRATORS 
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High-Energy Feeds 


What Do They Do for Layers? 


@ Interest in high-energy feeds for layers 
has been stimulated by the realization that 
decreasing costs of vitamin supplements 
have steadily increased the proportion of 
total feed cost which is contributed by 
grains and protein supplements. This change 
calls for more attention to efficient use of 
the sources of protein and energy. It raises 
the question as to which feedstuffs supply 
calories at lowest cost. 

At prices recently prevailing, the cost of 
1,000 calories supplied by corn was 2.6 
cents. Corresponding figures for other grains 
were as follows: 36 pounds oats 2.8 cents, 
32 pounds oats 3.1 cents, barley 3.4 cents, 
wheat 3.6 cents, wheat standard middlings 
3.6 cents, and wheat bran 4.2 cents. Among 
these grains and millfeeds corn is clearly the 
most economical source of energy. There- 
fore, why not use laying mashes of high 
corn content? 

The Connecticut experiment station has 
used successfully an all-mash laying ration 
containing 61.15 per cent of corn, 12.5 of 
standard middlings, 10 of soybean oil meal, 
five of meat scrap, two of fish meal, and 
2% of alfalfa meal, together with suitable 
vitamin and mineral supplements. High 
energy laying mashes have also been used 


By DR. H. R. BIRD 


University of Wisconsin 


successfully at the Texas agricultural ex- 
periment station and at Beltville, Md. 

These experiments were conducted with 
white Leghorns or production strains of the 
heavy breeds. The fear is often expressed 
that a high corn diet for layers of a strain 
developed for broiler production might re- 
sult in over-fattening and decreasing: egg 
production. 

It would seem that proper balance be- 
tween the energy component and other 
components of the diet should eliminate this 
difficulty regardless of the kind of grain 
used to supply the energy. 


However, it must be admitted that the 
value of high energy feeds for laying birds 
of the heavy broiler strains has not yet been 
tested under controlled conditions, and this 
must be done before such feeds are rec- 
ommended for these strains. 

In market egg production, we must give 
more and more attention to getting the 
most possible eggs for each dollar spent 
for feed. This will require increased use of 
the grain that puts the most calories into a 
dollar’s worth of feed. 


Everyone Pitches in 
To Push Egg Month 


All indications point to maximum co- 
operation from the nation’s news and en- 
tertainment media for promotion of January 
egg month, the Poultry & Egg National 
Board, sponsor of the program, has revealed 
in a summary of progress to date. 


Assurance of help from six radio direc- 
tors now has been received, PENB asserted. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has ad- 
vised PENB it has scheduled a special 
creamed egg feature on its “Time for Betty 
Crocker” radio show over 330 stations in 
January. Standard Oil Co. of California 
is planning two broadcasts tying in with 
the month-long promotion. 


The National Farm & Home Hour on 
the NBC radio network will grant PENB 
a six-minute program on Jan. 16, while the 
American Broadcasting System has reserved 
time for PENB on two “American Farmer” 
broadcasts in January. 

In addition, Don Lyon, PENB general 
manager, will appear with Norm Kraeft, 
radio farm director of station WGN, Chi- 
cago, for a five-minute discussion program 
on egg nutrition. More than 200 stations 
also will carry an interview of a poultry 
industry leader originating on CBS's “Radio 
Farm News” covering egg consumption. 

Besides cooperation from the radio front, 
January egg month leaders have enlisted the 
help of the nation’s railroads, restaurants, 
magazines, and food product companies in 
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their drive to make Americans conscious of 
the poultry product. 

PENB is making arrangements for a big 
January egg month luncheon in New York 
City and has submitted a list of suggestions 
for tying in with egg month. Government 
agencies have been contacted and are co- 
operating in their releases, PENB officals 
have said. 


Heyden No Longer in 


Antibiotic Business 
Heyden Chemical Corp., New York City, 


has sold its antibiotics division to American 
Cyanamid Co., also of New York, for cash 
payment of 12 million dollars, according to 
Simon Askin, president of Heyden. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid is the parent firm of Lederle 
Laboratories. 

In addition, Mr. Askin noted, Heyden 
sold most of the inventories of its antibio- 
tics division at a price which will approxi- 
mate 85 per cent of their book value. 

“The proceeds from the sale of Heyden’s 
antibiotics division and antibiotic inventories 
will increase the corporation’s net working 
capital to approximately 21 million dollars 
and its cash or equivalent assets not re- 
quired to pay accrued taxes to approximate- 
ly 18 million dollars,” Mr. Askin said. 

The assets sold to American Cyanamid 
include Heyden’s Princeton, N. J., plant as 
well as all intangible assets of the antibiotics 
division including patents, patent applica- 
tions, and inventions relating to antibiotics, 
Mr. Askin’s announcement stated. 


ax 
MAN OVER 4 


But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know 
why, but if you are a man 
over 45 you are six times as 
likely to develop lung cancer 
as a man of your age twenty 
years ago. They do know, 
however, that their chances 
of saving your life could be 
about ten times greater if 
they could only detect can- 
cer long before you yourself 
notice any symptom. (Only 
1 in every 20 lung cancers is 
being cured today, largely 
because most cases progress 
too far before detected.) 


That’s why we urge that you 
make a habit of having your 
chest X-rayed every six 
months, no matter how well 
you may feel. The alarming 
increase of lung cancer in 
men over 45 more than jus- 
tifies such precautions. Far 
too many men die need- 
lessly! 


Our new film “The Warning 
Shadow” will tell you what 
every man should know 
about lung cancer. To find 
where and when you can see 
this film, and to get life- 
saving facts about other 
forms of cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply 
write to “Cancer’”—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 
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SIBLEY - 


TESTED FEEDS 


More than 400 formula feed manu- 
facturers depend upon Savage Tags. 
They range from the big, national 
operators to regional and home- 
county suppliers. The reason why 
they depend upon Savage Tags is 
because they get a highly-specialized 
product of superior strength that 
speeds action all along the line. Let 
us show you why and how. To gain 
3 ways, obey the impulse that coupon 
gives you. Do it NOW. 


_THAT TALK” 


SAVAGE LITHO CO.., ING. 


>hone: Cleveland 0913 @ Homer J. Savage, Presiden? 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK | 
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Farm Program for All 


It Is Essential to the Nation 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


@ Can we look back over our history 
as a nation and fail to be moved by 
the conviction that the God of heaven 
guided the founding fathers in estab- 
lishing this great republic for His 
particular purposes? 

Can we examine our heritage in the 
light of present world crises and not 
conclude that we today have a glorious 
mission to perform for liberty-loving 
people everywhere? 

Can we look at the crumbling of 
freedom abroad and reach any other 
conclusion but that we are strong be- 
cause in this hour freedom and truth 
and goodness and Godliness are being 
put to the test as never before? 

Let us be grateful for our strength. 

Let us be thankful for our priceless 
heritage of freedom, justice, and mo- 
rality. 

Let us resolve to prove ourselves 
worthy of our rich blessings. 

Let us determine anew that we shall 
demonstrate by our daily deeds, and 
by our very lives, that the inheritance 
bequeathed to us is in good hands. 

Let us do this, each of us, in the 
task, in the environment, and in the 
particular state of life in which we find 
ourselves. The statesman has his par- 
ticular obligations, the businessman has 
his special responsibilities, the farmer 
has his specific duties, the clergyman, 
the teacher, the housewife — all have 
jobs to do in preserving and carrying 
forward our God-given American her- 
itage. 

My particular task these days is to 
carry forward that heritage by pro- 
viding as best I can leadership in the 
solution of the problems of agricul- 
ture. My job, as I see it, is to work 
and study and discuss all aspects of 
these problems with the American 
people, rural and urban alike, so that 
together with the congress we shall 
succeed in setting up an improved 
farm program that serves to promote 
the prosperity, security, and best in- 
terests of all the people. 


Only about one person out of nine 
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SECRETARY BENSON 


in our total civilian labor force is en- 
gaged in agriculture. Compare that 
with other countries in which half the 
labor force, or three-quarters, or even 
seven working persons out of eight are 
tilling the land. 

From our farms come the mountains 
of food that have helped to make the 
American worker the most efficient 
worker in the world. 


From our farms and forests come an 
unending parade of raw materials to 


fill the needs of industry, both defense 


and non-defense. 

Almost two-thirds of the raw materi- 
als that enter into our manufacturing 
and processing industries are produced 
on American farms and forest land. 

It is the literal truth, then, that the 
health of our people — their security 
— their prosperity — and their fu- 
ture — depend heavily upon the sta- 
tus and capacity of our agriculture. 

Therefore, when we set out to build 
strong and enduring farm programs, 
we are not working in the interests of 
farmers alone — important as that is 
in protecting our total economy. We 
are helping to make sure that the 


Secretary Benson expressed these views 
at a meeting in Boston late last month. His 
strong religious convictions are again ap- 
parent in this talk. 


American consumer can continue to 
enjoy the highest standard of living 
the world has known. 

On our farms, this is the harvest 
season and farmers are harvesting the 
third largest total crop in history. In 
addition, livestock production as a 
whole is at a new all-time peak. De- 
spite the most widespread and damag- 
ing drought in nearly two decades, 
total farm output this year is over 40 
per cent above the 1935-39 average. 
We have surpluses to contend with. 

How different it was three centuries 
ago! 

The pilgrim fathers produced for 
their own use, and for the use of their 
next-door neighbors. To them, great 


‘abundance was cause for gladness. It 


was insurance against poor crops next 
year—a sign of better times ahead. 
There was no such thing as producing 
too much. 

But now farmers grow their prod- 
ucts primarily for sale — for shipment 
to markets in our great cities and in 
foreign lands. And a surplus, when it 
goes to market, becomes an economic 
headache. 

Naturally, then, some people are 
inclined to look on such surpluses as 
a terrible calamity. But I cannot agree. 
Abundance is one of the greatest bless- 
ings of this choice land. While most 
of the world goes hungry, and men, 
women, and children wonder whence 
tomorrow’s food will come, we have 
only to struggle with the problems of 
markets for our food and fiber. 

We need only to learn how to deal 
with abundance to prevent its causing 
serious price declines and at the same 
time to provide plenty for our people. 
Let us, then, view our surpluses as 
opportunities. Let us not confuse mere 
economic headaches caused by too 
much food and fiber with the dread 
disease of hunger and malnutrition 
caused by too little. 

Yet, a surplus, like a headache, is 
a sign that something is wrong. And 
like a headache it can impair the effi- 
cient functioning of the economic 
body. It should not be disregarded — 


(Continued on page 18) 
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| made a perfect pig 
of myself thanks to 


SUPPLEMENTS 


This Little Pig Went to Market and brought 
home a fat, fat price—thanks to the feed manufac- 
turer who “improved his feed” with Pabst Feed 
Supplements ! 

Developed in one of the world’s largest brew- 
ing laboratories, Pabst Vitamin and Antibiotic 
Feed Supplements are unequaled for (1) increas- 
ing feed efficiency, (2) producing growth gain, 
and (3) promoting animal health. 

Pabst Feed Supplements are available in a wide 
range of potencies and combinations. Information, 
samples and prices free on request. Write, wire, 
phone: 


Pabst Brewing Company, Animal Feed 
Department, F-2, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RIBO-PABSTS Ribo-Pabsts are natural Riboflavin 
made by primary fermentation and standardized to various 
potencies with ground Malt Sprouts and Brewers’ Yeast. 
They contain additional vitamins of the B group as well as 
the LB factor and other unidentified growth factors. 


VITA-PABSTS Primary fermentation Bj: supple- 
ments, rich in associated vitamins and feed value. Pleasant 
smelling and free-flowing. Standardized at 12.5 milligrams 
and 6 milligrams of vitamin Bj: per pound. 


BIO-PABSTS Antibiotic feed supplements containing 
bacitracin and/or procaine penicillin. Bio-Pabsts are also 
available with single or combination of antibiotics and 
vitamin 


NUTRI-PABSTS Pabst B-Complex Mixtures con- 
tain natural fermentation Riboflavin, d-Calcium Panto- 
thenate, Niacin and Choline Chloride. A wide selection of 
Nutri-Pabsts are available to meet various feed formula- 
tion requirements. Nutri-Pabsts can also be prepared to 
include vitamin Bj». 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available for prompt shipment from the plant or our distributors’ warehouse stocks located at: 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Phone —4-5177 


P. G. Callison Co. 
935 N.W. 12th Avenue 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Phone — Capitol 7271 


Feed Service Co. 
502 S. Front Street 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Phone — 6485 


Grady J. Parkerson Co. 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 
Phone — Randolph 5616 


Seley & Company 
900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 17, California 
Phone— Mutual 1371 


IT PAYS TO BUY PABST VITAMIN AND ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Copr. 1953, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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eeping Eye Tomorrow 


That’s What Helping Young Folks Means 


@ The younger generation around 
Brunswick, Maine, get truly special 
attention from Lorenzo and Louis 
Messier, father-and-son combination 
which owns and operates the feed firm 
of Messier & Son. 


In their community of 12,000, about 
10 miles inland from Casco Bay, these 
two enterprising merchants know the 
value of catering to tomorrow’s dairy 
farmers and poultrymen. 

“When I went into the feed business 
in 1930, I decided to concentrate on 
customer satisfaction,” declared Loren- 
zo Messier. “To accomplish my aim, 
it was necessary to carry the policy to 
the lowest level — right down to the 
little fellows just big enough to open 
the door of our store. 

“At first, only an occasional young 
boy or girl called to obtain feed for a 
pet rabbit, chicken, or duck. Each year, 
though, more and more of them found 
their way to our counters. To accom- 
modate them, and to make it easier 
for ourselves, we built several bins of 
six-bushel capacity, purchased small 
scales, twine, and paper bags, and went 
out of our way to please those whose 
purchases never amounted to more 
than five or 10 cents.” 


Today, some of the Messiers’ best 
customers are the same individuals who 
first came to them as small purchase 
feed users. Through the years, they 
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TOMORROW'S customers are 
being cultivated today by Lor- 
enzo Messier, shown in inset, 
a busy Brunswick, Maine, retail- 
er. At his roomy, neatly-painted 
plant, he goes all-out to be of 
service to farm young people. 


have cultivated an interest in poultry 
and livestock production, entered the 
business in earnest, and are now ex- 
perienced backyard and big-acreage 
farmers. 

The practice of furnishing feed for 
the pets belonging to boys and girls 
of Brunswick is still maintained. Con- 
sidering the time involved, some of the 
transactions are not profitable from a 
dollar-and-cent standpoint, but the 
practice has proven a consistent build- 
er of good will. 

“Youngsters are loyal boosters,” de- 
clared Mr. Messier. “We ask about 
their chickens, rabbits, and ducks 
while weighing the feed. By doing 
this, the boys and girls realize that we 
are personally interested in their pets. 
They reciprocate by returning again 
and again to our store for their pets’ 
feed requirements.” 

Both Lorenzo Messier and his son 
Louis believe that much of their suc- 
cess is due to the fact that they sell 
only top-quality feeds that are well 
advertised and well accepted by dairy 
and poultrymen. They sell Blue Seal 


feeds and take full advantage of the 
manufacturer's instructions for use of 
the rations, and all literature pertain- 
ing to feeds and feeding is passed 
along to their customers. During the 
past few years, the firm’s annual ton- 
nage of feed sold has been 2,500-plus. 

When Mr. Messier opened his store 
in 1930, most of his sales for that year, 
and for several years following, con- 
sisted of dairy feeds. During the past 
few years, however, the trend has 
changed considerably, and at the pres- 
ent time 70 per cent of his volume is in 
poultry feeds. 

The firm’s main building is 60 feet 
long and 50 feet wide; it is used for 
the storage of feed and as a salesroom. 
An attached annex, 26 by 42 feet, is 
used for the storage of hay, salt, fer- 
tilizer, and other merchandise. 

A three-car siding of the Maine 
Central railroad flanks the western 
side of the building. On the eastern 
side, a 5!/y-foot loading platform runs 
the entire length of the main building. 
More than half this length is covered 
with a roof to facilitate loading during 
inclement weather. The southern side 
of the annex also has a loading plat- 
form 42 feet long, which is completely 
covered by a roof. 

Mr. Messier is well aware that one 
of the greatest problems confronting 
a feed dealer is the extension of credit. 
During the more than two decades 
that he has been selling feed, he has 
learned that prompt collection from 
customers is of paramount importance. 

Long ago, he learned that personal 
visits to delinquent customers prove 
to be the best method of collecting 
past-due bills. Fifty per cent of sales 
are for cash, the remainder in 30-day 
credit accounts. 

Louis Messier, a veteran of World 
War II, has been actively engaged in 
the business with his father during the 
past five years. He is the firm’s de- 
livery man, store and on-the-farm 
salesman, as well as warehouseman. 


father and I share“ the book- 


(Concluded on page 107) 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 


992A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. 92A, Richmond, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings » Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 


Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take 
advantage of fast tax amortization and storage-use 
guarantees. Butler bolted steel grain tanks meet the re- 
quirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial Storage Program. 


You can have Butler bolted steel grain tanks up and ready to fill weeks 
ahead of other types of construction. Butler’s precision-formed and 
punched steel sections—plus the construction experience of your Butler 
contractor’s crew—make erection quick and easy. 


Fast erection, teamed with the low initial cost of Butler tanks, helps cut 
your per-bushel cost of permanent storage facilities. Low upkeep of 
Butler bolted steel grain tanks means further savings. The tank sections 
are sealed and bolted firmly to assure years of fire-safe, weather-tight 
storage. A two-coat bond on the heavy-gauge steel sections guards against 
rust and corrosion. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll plan new facilities to 
match your exact needs. And he’ll give you a price on a complete instal- 
lation—with Butler bolted steel tanks for 
fire-safe, low-cost grain storage. Write for 
the name of your nearest Butler contractor 
and free folders by mail. 
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THE MARCH Days multiply into weeks, then into months and finally another 
OF TIME year has slipped by. In this year, a number of our close friends 

have passed away. Each death hurt like a blow below the belt. 
As time marches on, we learn to condone the suffering and appreciate the many 
blessings we receive from the Great Editor up above. To partially make up for the 
loss of old friends there are always the children, young and new, for us to love. 


As we approach the end of the year, the nights grow long, but not dismal. There 
is the strange brightness of a winter’s night. The stars shine more clearly. Hills 
and trees are silhouetted against the horizon. The moon is reflected on ice-covered 
lakes, ponds and streams. 


Nightfall finds our homes aglow with friendly lights. We welcome our neighbors 


to our hearths and with them enjoy popcorn, apples, nuts and cider — or something 
stronger. 


— This is the time of the year when we praise God for our families and friends and 
the good things that have come to us throughout the year. This is the time we 
concentrate on giving rather than receiving. This is the time we remember and 
celebrate, with devotions, the birthday of the Lord. 


We are thankful for all our friends. We are especially thankful for our friends in 
the feed industry who have been so good to us throughout the years. We will con- 


tinue to serve them and share happiness and misfortune with them as long as we, 
are able. 


In conclusion, this reminds us of a verse from the poem written for the program 
of a baseball anniversary dinner. It is — eur 


“And when the one Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 

He asks not that you won or lost, 
But that you played the game.” 


on Merry Christmas to all. 
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OPERATION IS SIMPLE AND 
PRACTICALLY FOOL-PROOF 


——— to be packaged flows from 
supply hopper (A) to feeder conveyor 
(B) which carries material to weigh hopper 
(E). Adjustable flow gate [located at (C) 
but not shown] regulates amount of material 
which feeder conveyor carries. This con- 
trols speed of filling cycle. 

Weigh hopper (E) is suspended from 
scale platform (F). When material fed into 


Cut-away diagram not to scale. For description of flow 
only. Conveyor belt and sewing head are not a standard 

part of the | & C Bagger. However, Union's Multiwall 

Packaging Machinery Department will be glad to assist you 

in securing this equipment if it is not already a 

as part of your present packaging equipment. 


weigh hopper reaches weight set on scale, 
the scale platform actuates scale beam lo- 
cated in box (G). 

Scale beam sets off a system of synchron- 
ized switches which stop the feeder con- 
veyor (B), lower a shut off gate [located at 
(D) but not shown] on the weigh hopper 
end of the feeder conveyor. This prevents 
any excess material from dribbling into 
weigh hopper, insuring accurate weight. 
Switch also opens gates (H) at bottom of 
weigh hopper. Pre-weighed material drops 
through filling spout (I) into bag. 


ger 


With weight removed from scale scale 
beam (G) now actuates synchrc nized 
switches in reverse order. Simultar ously, 
gates (H) to weigh hopper (E) clos: ... 
shut off gate (D) raises . . . and ‘ceder 
conveyor (B) starts up and begin. next 
filling cycle. 

Bag is held on filling spout (I) by hand. 
As material drops quickly through spout 
into bag, filled bag drops onto a moving 
conveyor belt (J). This belt carrivs bag 
through sewing head (K) to complet: pack- 
aging cycle. 


Automatic Weighing and Filling Machine 
for Open Mouth Bags 
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OLLAR FOR DOLLAR, the new Inglett & Corley Bagger, 
sold exclusively by Union Bag, is the most efficient and 
practical unit for accurate, high speed weighing and 
packing of free-flowing, non-bridging materials. 

The I & C Bagger processes 400 to 500 tons in an eight hour day. 
It: filling and weighing cycle is completely automatic. Weight tolerance 
is -lose: in continuous runs, the machine can and does pack to within 
4 ounces per 100 Ib. bag. 


LOWEST COST 
AUTOMATIC OPEN MOUTH BAGGER 
Total cost of the I & C Bagger, with conveyor and sewing head, is 


more than 25 per cent below any comparable unit, and the I & Chas a 
packing rate 25 per cent greater than any other open mouth packer. 


“ WORKS WELL WITH ALL SIZES OF 
OPEN MOUTH BAGS 
Changeover from one weight to another takes only the few minutes 


needed to change the scale beam balance. The I & C Bagger handles 
any Open mouth bag, paper or textile, from 10 through 200 Ib. weights. 


NEEDS ONLY TWO OPERATORS 


The I & C Bagger pre-weighs and packs with only one operator plus 
another man on the sewing equipment. Unskilled labor can be used; 
men require a minimum of training and‘supervision. 


INSTALLED AND OPERATING 
IN TWO DAYS OR LESS! 


Only 5’ x 5’ floor space, 8’ headroom over conveyor needed. Factory 
trained personnel will make installation, if desired, at actual cost. 


DELIVERY PRIORITIES 

— BASED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER 

For quickest possible delivery, consult a Union Packaging Specialist 
now. Union can also advise you on plant layout and on whatever 
supplementary packaging machinery you may require. 


Manufactured by 
INGLETT & CORLEY, INC., AUGUSTA, GA. 


Exclusive sales agents: 
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Union Bag 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


FASTEST AUTOMATIC BAGGER 


MUCH-DISCUSSED | &C BAGGER WEIGHS AND PACKS 
FREE-FLOWING, NON-BRIDGING MATERIALS AT 
SPEEDS UP TO 20 100-LB. MULTIWALLS A MINUTE! 


RODUCTIO 


MULTIWALL 
PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 
DEPARTMENT 
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—A Farm 
(Continued from page 11) 


allowed to grow worse — permitted to take 
on major proportions. 

Nor is it enough to treat this headache— 
which has become persistent in recent de- 
cades —- with economic aspirin tablets. We 
must go deeper. We must find the causes 
and treat them. We must prevent the re- 
currence of these causes. 

Now what are the causes of our present 
surpluses? Let us examine the history of 
the case. 

During World War II farmers were 
urged to all-out production in order to 
feed our people at home, our armed forces, 
and our allies. After the war all-out pro- 
duction continued because the needs of 
people in war-devastated areas were great. 
Then came the Korean fighting, and the 
signal for all-out production was given once 
again. As a result, farmers have set new 
high-production records almost every year 
for over a decade. 

We now realize, of course, that someone 
miscalculated the production we would need 
for the cold war after Korea. Whatever the 
reasons, this miscalculation has resulted in 
our having too much of some farm products 
at the present time. 

When this administration took office 
last January, we immediately began to treat 
the cause of this surplus problem. Last Feb- 
ruary cotton farmers were urged to reduce 
their acreage voluntarily, to forestall gov- 
ernment restrictions on next year’s crops. 
Since then we have set in motion numerous 
actions pointing toward production adjust- 
ments. Acreage allotments for next year's 
wheat production have been proclaimed, 
and wheat farmers have overwhelmingly ap- 
proved marketing quotas. Recently we had 
to proclaim acreage allotments for the 1954 
cotton crop. Cotton farmers will vote on 
marketing quotas next month. 

Partly as a result of the widespread 
drought, but also because of the build-up 
of cattle numbers on our farms and ranches 
in the last several years, we have had serious 
difficulties this year in stabilizing our cattle 
markets. We have carried out a wide-scale 
program of purchasing beef, which has 
helped materially to stabilize cattle prices. 
This program has helped channel beef into 
stomachs, not storage — so that you, as well 
as the cattle rancher, have benefited. It is 
in part responsible for the fact that our 
beef consumption this year will set a new 
high record of 75 pounds per person. 

All this might be called emergency treat- 
ment — curing the immediate headache. 

Meantime, we have also been seeking 
methods to prevent economic headaches 
in the future. 

With help from the land-grant colleges 
and universities, the major farm organiza- 
tions, and members of congressional com- 
mittees, we have been at work developing 
a new over-all farm program, tailored-speci- 
fically to fit the needs of agriculture and the 
nation in the postwar world. All parts of 


agriculture have been cooperating in map- 


ping out this program.” 

Only yesterday the national Grange pre- 
sented to me its grassroots farm program 
recommendations. 


On top of this, in order to be ready for 
new work, we have streamlined the opera- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, 
have cut away much costly deadwood and 
inefficiency through a major reorganization. 

We have done this to open the way for a 
more positive, more constructive approach 
to agricultural problems. We want the 
decks cleared for bold and effective leader- 
ship in expanding, creating, and recapturing 
markets for farm products. We are empha- 
sizing marketing, rather than reduction of 
output, as the best solution of our problems. 
We will offer farmers the best outlook in- 
formation possible, to help them guide their 
production and marketing plans. 

We will promote markets, too, through 
our new research agencies. In recent years, 
expenditures for agricultural research have 
been far out-distanced by outlays for indust- 
trial research on products that compete 
directly with farm products. New uses and 
new qualities for industrial products, which 
have been created by research, have made it 
possible for these products to make deep 
inroads on our established markets. We will 
make a vigorous effort to regain some of 
these markets through research of our own. 


These actions will help us reach the goal 
of a sound and prosperous agriculture. We 
must build soundness and prosperity on a 
strong permanent demand for farm prod- 
ucts in the market place — not on continu- 
ous subsidies from the federal treasury, 
which result in burdensome surpluses and 
the loss of markets. 

You want plentiful food and fiber at 
reasonable prices, in good weather and bad, 
which means that you want farmers to pro- 
duce abundantly at all times. And, since 
you wish to be prosperous, you want farmers 
to be prosperous, too, so they can continue 
to provide a flourishing market for urban 
goods and services. 

The farmer also wants these things. Your 
interest and his are almost identical in de- 
manding a practical, workable solution of 
the farm price and marketing problem, in 
demanding a program for all the people. 

And this brings us to the subject of price 
supports. 

The price support question has become 
the major immediate issue of agricultural 
policy. It involves the welfare of the whole 
nation. As you know, there are two prin- 
cipal schools of thought about price sup- 
ports. I want merely to outline for you in 
an objective way the questions that con- 
front us, so that you can see the frame of 
reference within which I view this major 
issue. And I want also to invite your con- 
sideration and advice. 

The time for decision is not far off. After 
next year’s crops have been marketed, man- 
datory price supports for basic commodities 
at 90 per cent of parity will expire. Unless 
new legislation is enacted, the agricultural 
act of 1949 will automatically go into effect. 
Under that law the level of price support 
is made dependent upon the level of supply. 

It is a foregone conclusion that we will 
continue to have the agricultural price sup- 
port principle in some form. Farmers and 
their representatives are not of a mind to 
entrust the fate of agriculture to the unim- 
peded forces of a free market. Many farmers 
feel that other groups have gained economic 


advantages under federal sponsorship: work- 
ers have their minimum wages and manu- 
facturers their tariffs — then why not 
price support protection for farmers? 

Of course, much has been claimed for 
price supports which was actually the re- 
sult of war and inflation. But feelings are 
very deep on the matter of price support. 

The questions before us, then, are these: 

At what levels shall prices be supported? 

Will these supports help us to adjust our 
production and supplies to the levels of our 
needs, or will they tend to prevent adjust- 
ments? 

Will they promote or hamper foreign 
trade? 

Will they promote or harm the general 
economic health of the country? 

Will they be reasonably equitable as be- 
tween the various segments of agriculture 
and as between agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural groups? 

Finally, and most important of all from 
my point of view, is this question: 

How will the program affect the char- 
acter, morale, and well-being of our people? 

I cannot give you the answers to these 
problems, ready-made and neatly packaged. 
We in the Department of Agriculture have 
given them serious study, and are still 
weighing them in the light of the best in- 
formation and advice we can obtain from all 
sources. But in a democracy, the answers 
must come from the people ant from their 
representatives in congress. That is the 
way it should be. 

Let us look now at the question of level 
of price supports. We have a choice of 
alternatives. 

Do we believe price supports should be 
only of a stop-loss nature, or should they 
aim to guarantee farmers a high level of 
income? 

This question probes into the very heart 
of our philosophy of government and indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

If we choose to have supports at stop-loss 
levels, essentially as insurance, we must rea- 
lize that agriculture would from time to 
time be at a disadvantage compared with 
other groups, and that at any given time 
some farm commodity may be selling at a 
level that would not cover its costs. 

The immediate effect would be to expose 
the farmer to more of the risks of the mar- 
ket than he would have if price supports 
were higher. The long run effect, not so 
visible, would be greater individual freedom 
for the farmer, and a use of our land and 
labor which is in line with the desire of 
the public as expressed in the market. 

The choice between the two kinds of sup- 
ports is a choice between more freedom 
with less security, and less freedom with, for 
a time at least, greater security. 

It is the difficult but unavoidable respon- 
sibility of our generation to make a choice. 
And it is also our responsibility to weigh, 
in the process of choosing, immediate ad- 
vantages against ultimate advantages and 
immediate goals against those for the longer 
range. 

Involved in this responsibility is the ques- 
tion of whether we want price supports 
which expedite shifts in production and sup- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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SPECIAL 
MARKET AND 
MEDIA 
MEASUREMENTS 


ALLY 


Some facts about markets and media are pretty obvious—like 
Iowa being the top farm market in the nation and the dominance 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead in that market. We’re 
human and like talking about ourselves. Thanks for listening. 


ad But right now, let’s talk about you—what you’re doing and can 
oa comes gO do to sell Iowa. Would it help to know more about the readers of 


Pia ‘ your Iowa ads—their sources of information, their buying inten- 
Dealer’s Advertising 


tions, what gets their attention? Would you like to know what your 
Preferences Iowa dealers think of your advertising? Do you want a reliable 
estimate of your Iowa sales potential? 


Nothing needs to be left to guesswork in selling Iowa 
because the research facilities we can put to work for you are 
complete, scientific, unbiased. So, if you have pinned any 
questions on Iowa as a sales territory, let us give you a hand 
in digging up facts especially for you. Drop us a line. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Jowa Homestead 


DANTE M. PIERCE, Publisher ¢ Des Moines, lowa 
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Weshington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
December Issue, 1953 
THE NEXT SESSION 


a In another month, Capitol hill will be swarming with congressmen who will 
» commence dealing with the affairs of the second session of the 83rd congress. Not 
many of the congressmen will have had the benefit of a long rest during the months 
of adjournment. Practically every committee has been operating at full steam in 
preparing the necessary reports for the next session. This is more of a job than 
most people realize. From January to August, 1953, nearly 10,000 public bills 
— were introduced in congress. Very few of these bills have been enacted into laws, 
and only a fraction of the remaining bills now pending in the committees will ever 
become laws. This has no particular significance, except as an indication of the 
terrific amount of work involved in the legislative process. The success of 
congress is not judged by the number of laws it passes during the sessions. 


Sometime early in the next session, congress will receive recommendations 
from the President and Secretary of Agriculture Benson concerning a new farm pro- 
gram. Secretary Benson's preference toward a flexible price support system is 
regarded by some people as a good indication that the next farm program will be 
based largely on a system of flexible price supports. There is no reason for draw- 
ing such a conclusion. Mr. Benson has said many times’ that he would prefer to 
see farmers independent from government interference and control, but he has never 
advocated any plan which would weaken the farm program. Whether he or the Presi- 
dent will recommend that congress adopt a flexible price support program on some 
hen crops is not known at this time. Congress, however, is under no obligation to 

consider favorably recommendations contrary to its own judgment, and the new farm 
program will be entirely the responsibility of congress. 


FARMING IN ALASKA 


During the course of my visit to Alaska last summer, I took occasion to 
inspect some of its natural resources, particularly the farming areas, including 
the Matanuska valley, which FDR made famous in the early '30's by planting about 
200 farm families there, refugees from the dust bowl. I had visited it before in 
1947, but was a little disappointed that there has not been more development dur- 
ing these past six years. Nevertheless, it is still definitely a going concern. 
Most of the original settlers have left long since, but their places have been 
taken by farmers who are sticking it out and making it pay out. 


Agriculture in Alaska is still in such a rudimentary stage that it isn't fair 
to compare it with farming in the states. Thus, the census found that in 1950 
there were only 525 farms, of which only 229 were full-time commercial farms, the 
rest being part-time or residential farms, or abnormal in some other respect. 
Plenty of room for expansion there. Farming in Alaska is not impossible by any 


means, but there are terrific obstacles to getting started. In particular, clear- 
ing the land is expensive. 


One heartening sight was the large number of cars bearing stateside tags, 
including plenty from the Middle West. Alaska is growing to be a real vacation 
spot. Alaska's scenic attractions—the glaciers, fjords, mountains, and untracked 
a wilderness—are unsurpassed in this country. The Alaska highway gives a good . 


overland route all the way, and I strongly recommend a visit to anyone who can 
spare the time. 


COMMUNISM, HOW MUCH OF A THREAT? 


The Harry Dexter White case continues to be tossed about and used as ammuni- 
tion for various groups. We are getting further and further away from the real 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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hick fed basal ration, 
ght 126 grams (3 wks.) 


PRO-PEN 


Each pound contains 4 grams of Procaine 
Penicillin Merck in oyster-shell meal. 


PRO-PEN 


Each pound contains 2 grams of Procaine 
Penicillin Merck and 3 milligrams of Vitamin 
Biz activity in oyster-shell meal. 


Batal ration and Bi2, plus: Merck 


Procaine Penicillin in PRo-PEN* provides the most active, 
most consistent, and most prolonged growth stimulus of 
any antibiotic used for poultry. Such are the significant 
findings of agricultural experiment stations. 

These tests also show that Procaine Penicillin Merck 
gives superior growth at low, economical levels. 


Help your customersto maximum growthand increased 
profits by fortifying your growing mashes with Pro-PEN. 
Available with or without Vitamin Bie for flexibility in 
formulating. 


Merck Feed Supplements containing stable Procaine 
Penicillin have been time-tested and time-proved in thou- 
sands of commercial flocks. PRO-PEN gives you produc- 
tion advantages, too. Its improved carrier facilitates 
precise handling. Write us now for complete details. 


*Pro- PEN is the trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements, 


Penicillin, weight 218 grams (3 wks.) 


MERCK PROCAINE PENICILLIN 


.eethe outstanding antibiotic in poultry feeding 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Inc, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Fast Newcastle Test 
Is Wisconsin Feat 


A new laboratory test for Newcastle dis- 
ease which can give a diagnosis in two hours 
has been developed at the University of 
Wisconsin, according to veterinary scien- 
tists at the school. 

The new test is a modification of the 
former testing procedure which requires 
from two days to a week to determine 
whether or not a flock is infected, according 
to Wisconsin officials. Now, elimination of 
incubation of the virus in eggs and quick 
freezing of lung tissue of birds suspected 
of having the disease have made possible the 
reduced time in laboratory testing. 

Badger school scientists also pointed out 
that the new test would be important if 
fowl plague ever entered the country. Fowl 
plague, similar to Newcastle disease in ap- 
pearance and testing reaction, is foreign to 
America, but calls for quick action once it 
spreads in an area. 


New Kasco Salesmen 
Convene at Toledo 


Sales techniques, livestock and poultry 
nutrition, as well as company operation 
were discussed at a training school for new 
Kasco salesmen held recently at the Toledo 
headquarters of Kasco Mills, Inc., according 
to firm officals. 

In charge of training was Earl P. Mitchell, 
assistant sales manager. Eight men who 
joined Kasco since Jan. 1 attended: Wade 
O. Farmer, Wytheville, Va.; J. Ivan Ram- 
sey, Stocksville, N. C.; Ray Waters, Union- 
town, Pa.; Shelby V. Morgan, Richfield, 
N. C.; Jerry W. S. Miller, Frederick, Md.; 
Daniel M. Crocker, Reidsville, N. C.; Don- 
ald G. Eberhart, Punxsutawney, Pa.; and 
Thomas W. Garcher, Toledo. 


Beef Cattle Subject 
Of Institute Film 


The third in a series of animal nutrition 
films on beef cattle nutrition will be pro- 
duced soon by Iowa State College in co- 
operation with the Feed Institute, Inc., Des 
Moines, Wayne R. Johnson, president of 
the Institute, has announced. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that the prelim- 
inary survey on the beef cattle feeding film 
received even greater response from the in- 
dustry than anticipated, and “confirms the 
need and demand for animal nutrition films 
by the industry.” 


Wayne Johnson Heads 
lowa Feed Institute 


New president o the Feed Institute, Inc., 
Des Moines, for 1953-54 is Wayne R. John- 
son, Johnson Bros. Mills, Shenandoah, who 
succeeds Chester D. Salter, Teske Milling 
Co., Davenport, according to officers of 
the group. 
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Other officers to serve the Institute dur- 
ing the coming year are: Eddie Edwards, 
vice president, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
and Albert Guggedahl, retained as secretary 
and managing director. 

New members of the board of directors 
elected for three-year terms are: C. M. 
Bodensteiner, Fort Dodge By-Products, Fort 
Dodge; D. W. Hunter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton; and Frank T. Lee, C. L. Lee & 
Sons, Ida Grove. 


Gnat Control Thought 
A Bluetongue Check 


Control of the common gnat may be the 
answer to successful control of bluetongue 
disease in sheep, according to Dr. D. A. 
Price, veterinarian at the Texas agricultural 
experiment station. ; 

Dr. Price said that scientists in South 
Africa have identified night-flying midges 
as carriers of the virvs in their country and 
that scientists at the Texas station are near- 
ing the conclusion that gnats are transmit- 


ting bluetongue from animal to animal and 
from area to area in Texas. 


The disease was produced at the Texas 
station this summer by injecting sheep with 
an emulsion prepared from gnats collected 
in the Sonora station vicinity, Dr. Price re- 
ported. Research developments on blue- 
tongue indicate that “there is strong evi- 
dence of at least three strains in Texas,” he 
said. 

Dr. Price added that one of the Texas 
strains of bluetongue has been isolated and 
tests are being made to perfect a vaccine 
similar to the one used successfully in South 
Africa for inoculation of infected sheep. 


@ M & S FEED CO., Columbus, Wis., has 
purchased bulk equipment from Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. 


EXPAND ELEVATOR 


The Port of New Orleans offically dedi- 
cated an addition to its public grain elevator 
on Nov. 30. Ceremonies, including a buffet 
luncheon, were held at the elevator, which 
is located at the foot of Dufossat st. 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY RIEKER 


"No matter what Daddy says when his tractor gets stuck, 
| don't want you talking that way!" 
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MAKE 


‘DRY DY! 


USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D- a Se © Chart #1. 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN Ds: ? 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put 

2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 

mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 

sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN Ds 80 

powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 60 

sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 

furnished free with each tin, upon request. 40 
20 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
4 Mixture as above 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 


2 4 6 8 10 
of most minerals for a period of And TIME MONTHS 
this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of Above chart shows rapid and complete 
your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! 
Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


THE BOWM AN GROUP New York Office K. S. Crittendon, Inc. Lockwood Nutrition Service, Inc. Patten Kindstrom Co. 
220 E. 42nd St. 120 East Third Street 177 Milk Street 418 Flour Exchange 

New York 17, N. Y. Chorlotte, N. C. . Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
George O. Adams Vitamin Headquorters, Inc. M.A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
147 Wallace Avenue 1097 S. Morengo Avenve Dwight Building 1510 31st Street 
Buffolo, New York Pasadena 5, Calif. Kansas City, Missouri Des Moines, lowa 
Arch Sales Company J. M. Trading Corporation 1. H. Nester & Co. Grady J. Parkerson & Co 
1406 East 47th Ave. 111 West Jackson Bivd. 16 South Water Street 166 Howell Street 
Denver, Colorado Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. Dollas, Texas 
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—A Farm 


(Continued from page 18) 


ply, in accordance with changes in demand. 
Stop-loss price supports would tend to pro- 
mote such shifts. Of course, they would not 
be painless. But when the shifts had been 
made, and many are needed, we would be 
producing what the markets want. We 
would be producing for use, not for adding 
to surpluses. 

On the other hand, opponents of rigid 
high price supports maintain that these sup- 
ports tend to prevent adjustments of pro- 
duction between crops. They argue that to 
support all crops at a uniform high per- 
centage of parity would tend to freeze our 
present production and land use pattern. It 
is obvious that rigid high supports would 
result in farmers producing much more of 
some products than we could use. 


And now let us look at price supports in 
terms of their effect on foreign trade. Do 
we want them to promote trade, or to in- 
hibit it? Obviously we want to promote 
trade. If we choose to have price supports 
that are adjustable to supply, our farm prod- 
ucts could more easily be sold in the mar- 
kets of the world. This would encourage 
trade. Also, with our prices competitive with 
those abroad, the United States would cease 
to be such a powerful magnet for agricul- 
tural products from other countries. 


But there would be difficulties involved 
in this choice. We would be exposed to the 
uncertainties of the foreign market. As every 
producer of wheat or cotton or lard knows, 
foreign markets and prices can be very 
fickle. High price supports would help 
somewhat to insulate us from this fickleness. 
Many farmers would favor them for that 
reason. 

However, real insulation is difficult if not 
impossible. Opponents of high rigid sup- 
ports contend that such supports would 
mean that our export crops could move in- 
to foreign trade only with great difficulty 
and under heavy subsidy. They say that 
artificially high prices here at home would 
draw to us butter from Denmark, oats from 
Canada, and other farm products from 
many parts of the world. If they are right, 
then we would be required to raise up trade 
barriers against products from abroad. To 
do that would invite the enmity of those 
we need urgently as friends. 

And now, what about the differing seg- 
ments of agriculture in the price support 
picture? And the interests of the nation as a 
whole? Should we have a farm program that 
is designed to help commercial agriculture 
alone, or the farmer alone -— or do we 
want one for the entire country? 


High level price supports are immediately 
helpful to our large-scale commerical pro- 
ducers. We have about two million farms, 
only about 40 per cent of the total, that 
can really be considered as commercial 
units, farms which produce over $2,500 
worth of crops and livestock a year. The 
other three to 314 million farms produce so 
little that price supports are of much less 
importance to them. These are some of the 
facts that must be taken into consideration 
in the development of farm programs. 

And now a final question: 
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Is it possible to devise a system of price 
supports for agriculture which would pro- 
vide a measure of protection to farm in- 
comes, and gives farmers assurances compar- 
able to those now enjoyed by other eco- 
nomic groups? Is it possible to have such a 
system without hampering necessary pro- 
duction shifts, without piling up excessive 
supplies, without pricing products out of 
markets, and without a heavy and continu- 
ing drain on the public treasury? 


I believe the answer is “yes.” But to do it 
will take courage, it will take good judg- 
ment, and it will take statesmanship. We 
shall have to rally all the forces of wisdom 
and good will, in agriculture and out, to 
get the job done. 


These are thorny problems, all of them: 
You probably do not envy me the role of 
helping provide answers for them. But re- 
member, we share the responsibility of de- 
veloping the answers. That is our way in 
a democracy. 


Let me repeat that we cannot long post- 
pone our decision. We cannot continue on 
the present course of ever-growing surpluses 
and ever-increasing drain on the national 
treasury. 


Let me give you a few figures to illus- 
trate this point. It is estimated that our 
carryover of wheat next July 1 will exceed 
780 million bushels. Our annual domestic 
consumption of wheat is only 700 million 
bushels. 

Our carryover of cotton next August is 
estimated at nine million bales. Our annual 
domestic consumption this year is 914 mil- 
lion bales. 

Add to these, 900 million bushels of corn 
and large quantities of butter, other dairy 
products, fats and oils, and tobacco. These 
are our stocks — and they are growing 
daily. 

Costs to the taxpayer for storing the com- 
modities we had on hand totaled about 
14.1 million dollars during the month of 
August — an average of $455,000 per day 
— and the total of quantities stored has 
risen considerably since August. 

We believe that big improvements can 
be made in the present programs, but we do 
not contend that on some given day a new 
farm program should be brought forth 
stretching clear across the board and com- 
plete to the last detail. On the contrary, a 
sound farm program is like progress in that 
it goes through a process of evolution. What 
we must seek to do is to sift out the good in 
the present programs and keep it, take that 
which is fairly adequate and improve it, 
and perhaps find entirely new answers for 
those programs which are not doing the 
job. And all the while, the transition must 
be orderly so that there will be as much 
continuous economic stability in agriculture 
as possible. ~ 

Above all, and at all times, we must be 
certain that the programs developed are 
programs for all the people. 

We have great decisions to make. Let *u 
not shrink from them. Let us approach them 
with intelligence and in the spirit of men 
who recognize both the values and responsi- 
bilities of freedom. I have tremendous faith 
in the soundness of judgment that comes 
from a free and informed people. 

Let us so conduct ourselves that the 


Meyers Renominated 
As Exchange Head 


Nominations for offices of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to be filled at the organi- 
zation’s annual election Jan. 18 have been 
announced by Robert C. Liebenow, board 
secretary. 

Heading the list of candidates is Sylvester 
J. Meyers, president of Arcady Farms Milling 


SYLVESTER J. MEYERS 


Co., Chicago, who was nominated to con- 
tinue in the post he now holds as president 
of the board. Julius Mayer, vice president 
of Continental Grain Co., was nominated 
as first vice president. 

A member of the board of directors for 
the past four years, William J. Walton, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is the group’s candidate 
for second vice president. 

Renominated for three-year terms as di- 
rectors were Henry M. Wolf, James S. 
Schonberg, and Vincent W. Rooney. First- 
time nominees for the board are William 
G. Catron and James P. Reichmann. 

Selections for the offices were made by - 
the board’s nominating committee, new 
members of which will also be elected at 
the meeting in January. 

WYOMING CONVENTION 

The 1954 meeting of the Wyoming 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers association wi!l 
be held Feb. 7-9, Secretary E. L. Berry has 
announced. Casper will be the site of the 
convention, eighth in the organization's 
history. 


historians will write, in recording our 
stewardship, that our successes came from 
releasing the great reservoir of creative 
energy which is to be found in every. free 
man — and that our failures were errors 
of the mind, not of the heart. 

May the kind Providence give us the 
vision and courage necessary to do our part 
as citizens, in agriculture and in the nation 
as a whole, in meeting our responsibilities. 


| 
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OYSTER SHELL 


THE GREATEST OF GIFTS IS 
OUR TRADITIONAL FREEDOM 


Happy New Year 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE DROUGHT FEEDING PROGRAM IS STILL OPERATING as this is written. Largely through 
the efforts of the American Feed Manufacturers association, private 
industry has finally gained a little more recognition from the administra- 
tion. On Nov. 30, Commodity Credit Corp. was authorized to sell cottonseed 
meal at reduced prices to feed manufacturers who had used cottonseed meal 
in drought emergency mixed feeds. 


AFTER PROPER CERTIFICATION, SUCH MEAL CAN BE BOUGHT at $32.50 per ton, basis the 
point where the emergency mixed feed was sold. Delivery to other points 
would entail additional charges over the $32.50. This action was a step 
in the right direction although as the plan started to work it looked as 
if it might even be hard to get Some of this surplus cottonseed meal 
because stocks have dwindled. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER DIRECTS CCC TO KEEP DROUGHT FEEDING PROGRAM GOING. The Presi- 
dent has informed Commodity Credit to continue the emergency program out 
of its own funds temporarily and promised that the CCC will get its money 
back if and when congress appropriates more money for the drought program. 
By the middle of November, CCC had spent almost all of the 40 million 
dollars alloted it for emergency feeding. 


HIGH PRICE SUPPORTS ARE PRICE-FIXING, according to Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the Illinois Agricultural association. In a recent talk before his asso- 
ciation, Mr. Shuman said the continuation of such supports would result in 
complete government control of both production and consumption. 


HIGH SUPPORTS PRICE COMMODITIES OUT OF THE MARKET, according to Mr. Shuman. He said 
that butter has been priced out of the market and said that consumers are 
reducing purchases and shifting to substitutes for price-supported 
commodities. 


TO SUPPORT HIS ARGUMENT, MR. SHUMAN CITED HEALTHY CONDITIONS in crops which are not 
rigidly supported. He said that those with rigid supports are facing 
burdensome surpluses while producers of hogs, eggs, potatoes, fruits, and 
vegetables have not had high rigid suuports and have taken their adjust- 
ments in stride so that their price situation is relatively healthy. 


THIS AGREES WITH THE THINKING OF AGRICULTURE SECRETARY BENSON, who told a national 
4-H club congress in Chicago recently that it is an extremely dangerous 
policy to think rigid supports and production controls insure high farm 
income. He repeated that his new farm program will help farmers gain full 
parity in the market place rather than a fraction of parity in some gov- 
ernment warehouse. The secretary recognized the farm surplus problem but 
said it is the prayer of every American that the solution to the problem 
should never come as the result of war. 


THE CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE HAS TAKEN A FORWARD STEP to make futures trading 
more popular in the public mind. The exchange wants to convince the public 
that trading in the sense of buying and selling for speculative profit is 
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not an evil word and that trading on commodity exchanges is more advanta- 
geous than trading on stock exchanges. 


TRADING IN 19 BASIC COMMODITIES WAS 45.5 BILLION DOLLARS LAST YEAR according to 


Exchange President Everette Harris. This compared to only 17.5 billion 
dollars in securities trading. Here are some of his tips for amateur 
speculators: 


Have at least $2,500 capital. 


If you are salaried, never take a loss of more than $1,000 per year 
since you can write that off in your income tax. 


The average speculator makes the mistake of getting out of the market 
too quickly when he has a profit and holding on too long when he has a 
loss. 


RODENT AND INSECT CONTAMINATION OF CORN AND CORN MEAL is under the spotlight in an 


article by Kenton L. Harris, J. L. Trawick, J. F. Nicholson, and William 
Weiss. It appeared in the November, 19535, issue of the Journal of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. It gives a complete summary 
of important work done by these men. Those who handle a great deal of 
grain will find this article interesting reading. 


SOYBEANS HAVE BEEN REMOVED FROM THE SURPLUS COMMODITY LIST and therefore will no 


longer be available for export financing. There is one exception made, 
however, and that is that one million bushels of soybeans will be eli- 
gible for shipment to Norway and Germany. Soybean crushers have been in a 
tight squeeze because of the high price of soybeans compared to the return 
on oil. CCC has indicated that it might agree to raise the price of the 
cottonseed oil it holds for resale in order to help firm up the market to 
some extent. 


FARMERS' INCOME IN 1954 MAY CHANGE VERY LITTLE, according to a forecast by the 


Department of Agriculture. USDA estimates net farm income at 12.5 billion 
dollars in 1953 and says that even though farm income could decline more 
in 1954 reduced expenses should compensate for this and should keep net 
income on a par with 1953. USDA expects farm output to be high again; 
that the cost squeeze on farmers will be about the same; prices to hold 
fairly well; that foreign demand will be about the same as in 1953 and 
that consumer demand will hold up equally well. 


SUPPORT PURCHASE OF BEEF HAS TOTALED $73,895,586 since last March, according to 


USDA. A total of 196,580,771 pounds of beef has been purchased in an 
attempt to bolster the declining cattle market. Better prospects for beef 
men seem to be in sight, however. 


REOPENING OF THE FREE GRAIN MARKET AT LIVERPOOL is a victory for the forces opposed 


to government control of grain marketing. President Sylvester J. Meyers 
of the Chicago Board of Trade sent a congratulatory greeting to the 
English exchange, which had not functioned for several years during which 
the Labor party was in power. 


A HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE WANTS STRICTER TAX EVASION POLICING. Headed by 


Rep. Kean, a New Jersey Republican, the group recommended more stringent 
checking on would-be tax evaders by the administration, congress, and the 
federal courts. 
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ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY ¢ SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. & 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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As a vital part of its completely integrated operation, the 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company plants seedling pines 
in its own forest preserves. Albemarle grows its own trees, makes 
its own pulp, manufactures its own fine Kraft Paper. Albemarle 
controls its own processes for color matching and printing the 
stout Kraft that goes into its own pasting, sewing and valving 
Multiwall bag machines. | 


- 


You get prompt delivery of Albemarle Multiwall Bags because 
‘Al Kraft” started the job more than twenty years ago! 
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Are you proud of the high quality of 
your feed stuffs? 


You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging 
in CuasE Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed 

by 107 years of CHASE experience...experience in developing 
the finest material and workmanship...experience 

in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 

of QUALITY bags on every order. 


7 Prove it to Your 
Distributors and Dealers... 


Prove it to Your Consumers 


Prove it to Your Balance Sheet 


IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 


GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


Better appearance. 

Clean, colorful brand printing. 

More sales appeal. 

Better protection for your product. 

A bag designed for your specific problem. 


Better acceptance of your brand. 


HASE BAG COMPANY 309 west JACKSON BOULEVARD + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Effect of Penicillin on the Niacin 
Requirement of Turkeys and a Carryover 
Effect of Penicillin from Dams to Progeny. 
Authors: S. J. Slinger, W. F. Pepper, A. M. 
Morphet, and E. V. Evans (Ontario Agri- 
cultural College). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 754-62. 

Digest: Studies were made concerning the 
influence of antibiotics on the niacin re- 
quirements of turkeys, using practical Cana- 
dian rations and using penicillin as the 
antibiotic. 

“In the presence of penicillin the niacin 
requirement of Broad-Breasted Bronze 
poults for optimum growth and the preven- 
tion of perosis at four weeks of age was in 
the neighborhood of 16.7 to 21.7 mg. per 
pound. A considerably higher level of the 
vitamin appeared to be necessary in the 
absence of penicillin. In a second experi- 
ment, raising the niacin content from 11.7 
to 19.2 mg. per pound of diet caused an 
increase in weight at four weeks of age in 
the presence of penicillin but caused no 
growth response in the absence of penicillin. 

“These results suggest that the dietary 
niacin requirement of poults was reduced 
by penicillin. The weight of turkeys at eight 
weeks of age was not significantly changed 
by increasing the niacin content of the diet 
from 11.7 to 19.2 mg. per pound. The addi- 
tion of 7.5 mg. of niacin per pound to a 
practical turkey growing mash which was 
fed along with grain from eight to 24 weeks 
of age did not improve the weight of the 
males but did tend to increase female 
weights in the presence of penicillin. 

“At the levels used, neither niacin nor 
penicillin alone appeared to influence the 
incidence of perosis. On the other hand a 
combination of niacin and penicillin gave 
complete protection to 16 weeks of age and 
was of some benefit at 24 weeks of age. 
The role of penicillin in perosis prevention 
is probably brought about through increased 
niacin utilization. 

“Turkeys hatched from hens receiving 
penicillin weighed less at eight weeks of 
age than those hatched from hens not fed 
the antibiotic. This influence was still ap- 
perent in groups fed certain diets at 24 
weeks of age. 

“In most cases, when turkeys were given 
free access to mash and grain from eight to 
24 weeks of age, the presence of dietary 
penicillin resulted in an increase in the 
mash-grain ratio while supplementary ni- 
acin tended to exert the opposite effect.” 
Comment: In other words, the addition of 
penicillin slightly increased the protein level 
of the total diet when mash and grain were 
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fed free choice. And the addition of niacin 
slightly reduced the protein level. 

Regarding the perosis these authors re- 
ported, they comment on the work of Dr. 
M. L. Scott on an enlarged hock disorder 
and say “This latter condition is probably 
similar to what is called perosis by Briggs 
(1946), Jukes et al (1947), and in the 
present experiment.” 

The authors also say that the number of 
cases of perosis increased in all groups from 
16 to 24 weeks, and that actually most cases 
reported at 24 weeks had developed by 20 
weeks of age. Most of the perosis in birds 
fed both niacin and penicillin was slight. 
“In view of the findings of Scott (1952) it 
may be that the level of niacin used here 
was somewhat too low and/or the diet was 
deficient in vitamin E for the complete pre- 
vention of perosis for the critical period of 
from 16 to 20 weeks of age.” 

& 
Title: The Value of Supplemental Methio- 
nine in Practical Chick Starter and Broiler 
Rations. 
Authors: L. D. Matterson, L. Decker, E. P. 
Singsen, and A. Kozeff (Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station); J. Waddell and C. J. 
Hasbrouck (Du Pont, New Brunswick); 
H. R. Bird and H. Menge (USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md.); and T. D. Runnels (Delaware 
Experiment Station). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 817-26. 
Digest: A practical-type ration containing a 
high level of corn was used in experiments 
at four experiment stations, the feed being 
mixed at one place. All chicks were from 
the same hatch, thereby all four stations had 
birds of the same genetic background and 
also the same feed. Environment was dif- 
ferent at each place. It was found: 

“1) That the absolute weight obtained 
with birds at the different stations on the 
same experimental regime varied significan- 
ly, but that the relative growth response to 
the various experimental treatments was the 
same for all stations. 

“2) That the presence of supplemental 
methionine versus no supplemental methio- 
nine in a chick starting ration significantly 
improved the efficiency of feed utilization, 
whereas improvement as measured by 
growth response was variable. 

“*3) In the combined data, whenever fish 
meal was variable, increasing the level from 
zero to 214 per cent very markedly im- 
proved both growth and feed efficiency. 

“4) The presence of fish meal in the 
ration did not prevent supplemental methio- 
nine from improving feed efficiency. 

“5) When chicks grown on the floor had 


their rations supplemented with methionine, 
the improvement in efficiency of feed utili- 
zation was more marked than when the 
chicks were battery raised. 
Comment: In most of these trials, the methi- 
onine level added was one to one and one- 
half pounds per ton of feed. Synthetic DL- 
methionine and menhaden fish meal were 
used. 

2 
Title: The Value of Antibiotic Supplements 
for Growth and Conversion in Diets for 
Growing Turkeys. 
Authors: H. J. Almquist and J. B. Merritt 
(Grange Co.). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 878-80. 
Digest: The experiments reported in this 
paper were conducted with the purpose of 
studying the usefulness of feeding an anti- 
biotic to turkeys in the later growing stages, 
for effects on feed conversion as well as 
growth. 

Approximately 4,000 Beltsville small 
white poults were used in five equal groups. 
The rations were commercial type, contain- 
ing 28 per cent protein for the first 40 or 
50 days (the longer period for hens), 24 
per cent protein until they were 70 to 80 
days old, and 20 per cent protein after that. 
These feeds contained “five grams aureo- 
mycin per ton, an amount previously found 
to yield maximum effect from this anti- 
biotic.” Diamine penicillin was added at 
different growing periods in an amount 
equivalent to two grams per ton of penicil- 
lin G master standard. The experiment was 
conducted under practical ranch conditions 
in California. 

“With respect to both gains and feed 
efficiency the penicillin supplement proved 
consistently beneficial to toms in all three 
age periods. This was also true for the hens 
with the exception of the last period when 
no accelerated gain was found, although the 
antibiotic continued to improve feed effi- 
ciency. It is evident that birds on mash 
from which the antibiotic supplement was 
withdrawn reverted to gains and feed con- 
versions similar to those of the control 
groups. Pelleting of the mashes did not 
prevent the extra responses from diamine 
penicillin.” 

Comment: The authors also make some 
very good suggestions regarding the con- 
tinued use of antibiotics under practical con- 
ditions. They point out various infections of 
greater or less danger always exist in equip- 
ment and environment, and whether or not 
an antibiotic proves of value depends largely 
on types of infection prevailing at the time 
and the ability of the antibiotic to suppress 
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the particular infections present at that time. 

We like this statement also: 

“The only safe practice in commercial 
mashes that are used under many conditions 
is to assume that such infections, which are 
unpredictable and unpreventable, will occur, 
and to provide brood protection against 
them so far as possible.” 


Title: Egg Quality and Aureomycin. 
Authors: G. Chin and A. W. Brant (US- 
DA). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 875-76. 

Digest: Various amounts of aureomycin, 
from 0 to 40 parts per million were added 
to an egg mash (all mash) containing corn, 
soybean oil meal, alfalfa, minerals, and vita- 
mins. The eggs from Rhode Island Red 
pullets were examined for quality. 

“... The addition of aureomycin to a 
laying diet did not affect egg quality fac- 
tors measured. Although the incidence of 
large blood spots found in eggs from hens 
on the aureomycin diets showed some tend- 
ency to decrease with increased level of 
aureomycin in April, this was not observed 
in November.” 

“These findings are in essential agree- 
ment with those reported by Berg, Carver, 
Bearse, and McGinnis (1952) using White 
Leghorns fed Terramycin.” 

Comment: We quote these results just in 
case one of these antibiotics is suspected of 
causing blood spots in eggs. 

Title: Unidentified Factors in Poultry Nu- 
trition. II. Properties and Preliminary Frac- 
tionation of a Growth Factor in Condensed 
Fish Solubles. 
Authors: H. Menge, C. A. Denton, J. R. 
Sizemore,- R. J. Lillie, and H. R. Bird 
(USDA). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 863-67. 
Digest: The unidentified growth factor in 
fish solubles has been shown to be soluble 
in water, in phenol, in 50, 60, and 80 per 
cent ethyl alcohol and in 70 per cent methyl 
alcohol, but it is insoluble in ether. It can 
be dialyzed, and it can be autoclaved and is 
stable at pH 2.0 through 11.0. At pH 1.0, 
is is not stable when autoclaved for 30 min- 
utes at 50 pounds pressure. 

Concentrates of this factor were made 
which were active in feeds when used at a 
level of 0.04 to 0.055 per cent. 

A mixture of amino acids similar to the 
composition of protein in fish solubles was 
added but did not produce a response, and 
the ‘same is true when L-lyxoflavin was 
added. 

It would seem that definite: progress has 

been made in showing that the unknown is 
not a presently known vitamin, nor the 
amino acids. 
Comment: We quote this in part to show 
some of the steps necessary in trying to 
isolate an unknown, and in part to report 
that progress in “putting the finger” on 
this particular unknown factor has been 
made. 

The factor is not one of the known vita- 
mins, nor a mineral or an amino acid. 

* * & 
Title: The Riboflavin Requirement of Swine 
for Reproduction. 
Authors: C. O. Miller, N. R. Ellis, J. W. 
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Stevenson, and R. Davey (USDA). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 51 
(October, 1953) pp. 163-170. 

Digest: The National Research Council has 
recommended the riboflavin allowance of 
0.8 mg. per pound of feed for both market 
and breeding stock. Other research workers 
have suggested TYarger amounts, and the 
work here reported was done to get further 
information on the subject. 

“Diets containing 0.55, 0.83, 1.25, and 
1.65 mg. of riboflavin per pound were fed 
to sows in an experiment designed to de- 
termine the riboflavin requirements for re- 
production. 

“The adequacy of a given riboflavin 
level was determined by the reproductive 
performance of the sows in terms of farrow- 
ing and weaning results. 

“The level of 0.55 mg. of riboflavin per 
pound of feed did not meet the require- 
ment for optimum growth and was inade- 
quate for reproduction. 


“The level of 0.83 mg. of riboflavin per 
pound of feed appeared to be barely ade- 
quate for the gestation period but deficient 
for optimum lactation. 

“The level of 1.25 mg. of riboflavin per 
pound of feed gave near optimum results 
for gestation and lactation. 

“The level of 1.65 mg. of riboflavin per 
pound of feed gave slight improvement over 
the 1.25 mg. level but the results were not 
conclusive. 

“A level of 1.25 mg. of riboflavin per 

pound of feed is indicated as the practical 
minimum recommended allowance for breed- 
ing gilts and sows. Swine diets based on 
commonly used grains supplemented to af- 
ford the prescribed levels of protein and 
minerals will generally be adequate in ribo- 
flavin.” 
Comment: This gives us feed makers a more 
practical level for our feeds for sows, and 
remember that this is on the “total ration” 
basis. 


Parsons in Charge of 
Vitality Feed Plant 


John F. Parsons has been named general 
superintendent for the Chicago mill of 
Vitality Mills, Inc., the Windy city firm 
has announced. Mr. Parsons holds a me- 
chanical engineering degree from Purdue 
University and formerly served in the special 
products division of the Borden Co., New 
York City. 


Most recently, he has been superintend- 
ent of the East St. Louis, Ill., plant of Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Vitality also revealed that S. E. Geasey, 
appointed advertising manager two months 
ago, now carries the title of sales and ad- 
vertising manager. 


Beef Price Decline 
Has Been Arrested 


Beef prices may decline further but it’s 
less likely than a year ago, according to an 
Oregon State College extension economist. 


M. D. Thomas explained that “beef con-. 


sumption is closely related to the amount of 


At Borden 


A new researcher on the special products 
division staff of the Borden Co., New York 
City, is Dr. William J. Monson. His ap- 
pointment was announced by Charles F. 
Kieser, vice president in charge of the divi- 
sion. 

A Beloit College and University of Wis- 
consin graduate, Dr. Monson has an ex- 
tensive background in biochemical and bac- 
teriological research, as well as in chick 
nutrition. Headquartering at Borden's re- 
search laboratories at Elgin, Ill., he will 
specialize in work dealing with dogs and 
other small animals. 


spendable consumer income.” 

The decline in cattle prices during the 
past year was caused by a sharp increase in 
the slaughter rate, according to Mr. Thom- 
as. He noted that slaughter of beef and 
veal was 33 per cent higher in the first 
eight months of 1953 than in the previous 
year. 

Steady beef cattle prices also strengthen 
the outlook for sheep, he declared. This is 
considered especially true in western Oregon 
and in irrigated areas in the eastern part 
of the state. 


Aureomycin Featured 
In New 62-Page Book 


How its Aureomycin helps livestock and 
poultry raisers make greater profits is the 
subject of a new 62-page full-color hand- 
book published by Lederle Laboratories, 
New York City. The colorful publication 
has sections devoted to chickens, turkeys, 
hogs, and dairy cows. 


Designed for distribution to farmers, the 
new booklet is available in quantity to feed 
manufacturers who use Aureomycin in their 
rations. 

For a specimen copy, interested feed men 
should circle Reader Service No. 7. 
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@ A one-stop country store with every- 
thing but the cracker barrel to supple- 
ment its feed sales. 

That description aptly pictures Cy’s 
Country Store at Tarzana, Calif., 
where Owner Roland Brown operates 
on the principle that “when a customer 
is deciding which of several stores to 
patronize, he’s apt to select the one 
where he can buy other merchandise, 
too. People like a one-stop store that 
saves the bother of shopping around.” 

Mr. Brown speaks with assurance, 
for his theories have been time-tested 
and proven valid. He’s operated Cy’s 
for eight years, and in that time, has 
branched out to add a second feed 
store to his growing business. To- 
gether, Brown’s Feed Store in North- 
ridge, about three miles from Tarzana, 
and Cy’s Country Store are realizing 
for their owner a $300,000 sales vol- 
ume annually. Besides himself, Mr. 
Brown employs five men and _ uses 
rolling equipment consisting of three 
trucks and a station wagon. 


“With feed as our major business, 
we carry Pillsbury, Larro, Albers, Gles- 


meat as an accommodation to custom- 
ers, though the more profitable busi- 
ness is in the dry and canned varieties.” 

Mr. Brown says that a customer 
will often come into the store for a 
25-cent can of dog food and go out 


ATTRACTIVE highway signs 
point the way to Cy's Coun- 
try Store at Tarzana, Calif. 
Owner Roland Brown has re- 
created a friendly, old-time 
atmosphere at his feed outlet. 


with $50 in hardware. “Or, he will 
come in for a little chicken feed, catch 
sight of the dog food, buy that, too, 
and then purchase other stock,” he 
noted. 

Garden supplies sell well here and 
the store does a big business in insecti- 
cides and fertilizer. 

“We're in the chicken business, 
too,” the owner added. “We don’t 
encourage chicken business, but since 
having chicks on hand brings traffic 


the brooders in the warehouse. 


Wood is a popular item and every 
winter Cy’s Country Store sells a car- 
load or two of coal, an unusually large 
amount for a store in California. Wood 
and coal sales keep the cash register 
busy in the winter, which otherwise 
is the dull season. 

The store is set back from the street 
on a lot 450 feet deep by 60 feet wide. 
In front of the store is ample park- 


Friendly Old Shoe 


That’s the Goal of California Firm 


by’s Diamond brand, Ranch-Way, 
Universal, and Capitol in our inven- 
tory,” Mr. Brown related. Cy’s also 
backs up its commercially-prepared 
stock with plenty of hay and grain. 

“But it’s a known fact that the suc- 
cess of business is traffic in your 
store,” Roland Brown stated. “The 
more people that you can get to come 
in, the more business you'll do. I at- 
tribute our volume of business to the 
drawing power of our other lines that 
supplement feed.” 

One of the most important of these 
additional lines is hardware, with 
which the owner has had long ex- 
perience, having been employed in the 
hardware business as a caller on build- 
ers for 12 years before purchasing 
Cy’s Country Store. 

Another line that attracts customers 
is pet foods. “We handle both dry 
and canned pet foods,” Roland Brown 
related. “We've seen the demand for 
these show a great increase in recent 
years. We even handle fresh horse- 
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into the store, we're ready to meet 
the demand.” He has one standing 
order for 11,000 chickens every week 
and keeps baby chicks at all times in 


ROLAND BROWN 


"The success of business is traffic." 


ing space for customers, a necessity in 
California, often described as “the 
state on wheels.” 

The store itself, 40 feet wide and 
over 300 feet long, is of truck height 
and has a grain elevator. Cy’s has 
15,000 square feet of warehouse area 
providing storage space for 10 car- 
loads. A railroad siding parallel to the 
building can handle 11 cars. 

“The advantage of such a big build- 
ing,” its owner remarked, “is that it 
enables us to buy in large quantities. 
Take roofing, for instance, which is 
one of our many items. We buy in full 
carload lots and can give the customer 
a very good price, better than retail 
hardware stores can. We're not price- 
cutters, but we are competitive and 
can match prices with any of the big 
chain stores.” 

Being an astute merchandiser, Mr. 
Brown has carefully preserved the 
country store look which the place pos- 
sesses, refusing to introduce elaborate 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Subject Index for the Past 12 Months 


@ Once again, the publishers are proud to 
present the most complete subject index to 
appear in any milling industry magazine. 
This comprehensive reference listing covers 
the 12 issues of THE FEED BAG begin- 
ning with December, 1952, and continuing 
through November, 1953. 


This is the third comprehensive index 
which this magazine has published. Previous 
listings appeared in issues of December, 
1952, and December, 1951. Included for 


the first time this year are a number of 
new categories. Other listings have been 
expanded to make them more useful to 
readers. 

Note especially the indexing of Feed Nu- 
trition Digest. Included is every subject dis- 
cussed in this department during the past 
year. Burke on Business and Feed for 
Thought are likewise treated in detail. 


Throughout the year, THE FEED BAG 
supplies hundreds of single copies to read- 


ers who request “extras.” With the pub- 
lication of this index, we anticipate dozens 
of additional requests. 

Extra copies of the following 1953 issues 
are available (for each one desired, send 
25 cents to Circulation Department, THE 
FEED BAG, 1712 W. St. Paul av., Mil- 
waukee 3): 


ASSOCIATION HISTORIES 


Central Retail Feed association, March, 70 

Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers association, 
an., 63 

Rac Grain & Feed Dealers association, Dec., 76 

Northwest Retail Feed association, Nov., 80 

Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ association, 
Feb., 88 


AUTHORS 


Ahlgren, H. L., March, 64 
Bailey, Russell P., Nov., 24 
Barnes, C. C., Dec., 76 

Barton, Glen T., Oct., 35 
Baughman, Ernest T., June, 70 
Benson, Ezra T., March, 31; July, 13 
Bethke, Dr. R. M., April, 37 
Bird, Dr. H. R., June, 16; Aug., 7 
Booth, Ronald C., Feb., 23 
Booze, Ralph, Jan., 63 

Cooley, Maxwell L., April, 54 
Couch, Dr. J. R., June, 92 
Cunningham, Dr. L. C., July, 66 
Diamond, William T., Dec., 19 
Douthat, James W., June, 9 
Ellis, N. R., Nov., 51 

Foulke, Roy A., March, 52 
Gifford, Claude W., Jan., 47 
Gordon, Dr. Wallace E., April, 29 
Hecht, Reuben W., Oct., 35 
Hill, F. W., Sept., 13 
Holcombe, E. C., Sept., 25 
Johnson, Julius E., Jan., 26 
Kathe, Richard L., Sept., 69 
Kerr, M. P., Jan., 13 

Keshen, Albert S., Feb., 26 
Kneeland, R. F. Jr., Sept., 11 
Knodt, C. B., May, 11 

Loosli, Dr. J. K., May, 51 
McCain, James A., Oct., 56 
Meyers, C. Robert, March, 13 
Miller, Earl E., Feb., 74 

Morris, Dr. Lawrence, Jan., 11 
Morse, True D., Oct., 9 
Nordquist, Arnold V., April, 32 
Quisenberry, J. H., March, 71 
Richardson, L. R., May, 48 
Robertson, Dr. E. I., Oct., 7 
Schaible, Dr. Philip J., Aug., 16 
Scott, Dr. Milton L., Nov., 7 
Slack, S. T., Aug., 25 

Smith, Bruce W., March, 11 
Sorensen, D. K., March, 52 
Steenbergh, David K., Dec., 11 
Sykes, J. D., Feb., 11; May, 17 
Teague, Howard S., April, 104 
Thomas, George, Aug., 70 
Thorne, G. B., Apr., 11 

Todd, A. C., Sept., 7 

Werner, George M., Sept., 53 


BURKE ON BUSINESS 


Collection letters, Aug., 76 

Families in business, Dec., 86 

How to get them to pay up, July, 55 
How to inventory, Oct., 90 

Keeping your books, Sept., 64 

Late filing costly, March, 56 

Methods of tax free exchange, Feb., 84 
Plan for your tomorrow today, June, 73 
Sales and exchange of property, Jan., 76 
Sell service, earn $, May, 65 

Taxing cooperatives, April, 76 

Why real estate?, Nov., 40 
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CONVENTIONS 


American Dehydrators association, Feb., 27 
American Feed Manufacturers association, June, 26 
American Poultry & Hatchery federation, Aug., 22 
Association of American Feed Control Officials, 
Nov., 14 
Central Retail Feed association, June, 18 
Distillers Feed Research Council, April, 18 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, July, 68 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association, Oct., 30 
Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, March, 87; Aug., 19 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers association, Feb., 68 
Michigan Feed & Grain association, Nov., 19 
Northwest Retail Feed association, Feb., 57 


DEALERS 
Arkansas 
Magnolia, Farmers Seed & Feed Store, May, 72 
Texarkana, Feeders Supply Co., July, 33 
California 
Azusa, Azusa Feed & Fuel Co., Nov., 11 
Baldwin Park, Sunnyside Feed & Supply Co., 
Aug., 54 
Covina, San Gabriel Valley Milling Co., June, 90 
Salinas, Salinas Valley Feed Co., Feb. 38 
Seaside, Bentley & Son Feed & Fuel Co., Jan., 31 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs, Simpson & Co., Nov., 49 
Illinois 
Aurora, Griswold Feed & Seed Store, March, 46 
Cissna Park, Bauer’s Farm Service, Sept., 57 
Danville, Charles Swisher & Sons, May, 43 
Freeport, H. A. Hillmer Co., Feb., 62 
Freeport, John Knobel & Son, Dec., 41 
Fremont, Fremont Hatchery & Feeds, March, 72 
Joliet, Collins Street Poultry & Feed, April, 35 
Pontiac, Jacobson Grain Elevators, Aug., 61 
Indiana 
Anderson, G & M Feed Store, Jan., 43 
Bedford, Bedford Feed & Seed, June, 33 
Bedford, Heise Feed Store, Aug., 51 
Bluffton, Bluffton Milling Co., April, 78 
Mitchell, Mathews Supply Co., July, 58 
Towa 
Cedar Rapids, Farmers Supply Co., May, 13 
Cedar Rapids, Wilder Grain Co., April, 60 
Davenport, Teske Milling Co., March, 35 
Winthrop, C & S Farm Store, Jan., 52 
Kansas 
North Topeka, Emery Shimer, Sept., 
North Topeka, Sherman Feed & Seed Co., Feb., 13 
Kentucky 
Henderson, Henderson Farmers Supply Co., 
June, 13 
Henderson, Justice Hatchery, July, 48 
Maine 
Auburn, Parsons Bros. Feed Store, Sept., 9 
Augusta, Barden Grain Store, Nov., 30 
Norway, C. B. Cummings & Sons Co., Oct., 53 
Maryland 
Ellicott City, Edward T. Clark & Sons, July, 52 
Michigan 
Muskegon, Stegink Feed & Seed Store, Jan., 65 
Muskegon, Wolffis Bros., Dec., 28 
Minnesota 
Albert Lea, Haddy Co., Feb., 38 
Caledonia, F. T. Brady, May, 58 
Preston, H. R. Spies Feed & Supply Store, June, 37 
Winona, F. A. Krause Co., Jan., 54 
Zumbrota, Bill Paulson, March, 86 
Mississippi 
Greenwood, Delta Feed Co., Oct., 48 
Greenwood, L. A. Williams & Co., Inc., March, 68 


February August 

April September 

May October 

July November 
Missouri 


Butler, Bates County Feed & Supply Co., April, 67 
North Kansas City, Dick Leigh Feed & Seed Co., 
Dec., 44 
Nevada 
Sparks, Sparks Feed & Supply, Nov., 44 
New Jersey 
Boonton, Boonton Feed & Supply Co., March, 51 
Columbus, Augustus Townsend & Son, Feb., 47 
Frenchtown, Sunshine Feed Mill, Nov., 57 
Hightstown, Nelson C. Mount, Jan., 41 
Pennington, C. W. Brick Milling Co., Sept., 76 
Sussex, Mills and Roy Co., Aug., 45 
Woodbridge, Joseph Klein Co., Oct., 72 
New Mexico 
Taos, Schwartz Feed Bin, Dec., 37 
New York 
Brocton, C. P. Lawson & Sons, Inc., Dec., 13 
Fredonia, Fredonia Feed & Supply Co., July, 64 
Lawtons, Schindler Bros., June, 66 
Ohio 
Cedarville, Cedarville Feed & Grain Co., May, 84 
Oregon 
Beaverton, Washco Supply, Aug., 48 
Pennsylvania 
Norristown, John L. Davis Jr., May, 68 
Paradise, L. J. Denlinger Co., Aug., 27 
Parkerford, Wells & Son, April, 70 
Phoenixville, Phoenix Coal & Feed Co., Oct. 79 
Pottstown, Shupe & Windle Feed Co., Sept., 51 
Roxborough, Roxboro Feed Supply Co., June, 78 
Spring City, S. S. Buckwalter, Inc., March, 60 
West Chester, Walter R. Yoder & Sons, Feb., 51 
Tennessee 
Columbia, Tennessee State Hatchery, May, 55 
Texas 
Big Spring, Cooper Feed Store, June, 62 
Gainesville, Embry Feed & Supply, April, 47 
Houston, Hendrick Grain Co., July, 29 
Nederland, Guzardo’s Feed & Supply, Oct., 68 
Victoria, West End Hatchery & Feed Store, 
March, 39 
Virginia 
Alexandria, L. G. Hoge Co., Inc., Dec., 70 
Chantilly, Farmers Supply Co., Oct., 39 
Newport News, Newport News Feed Co., April, 34 
Washington 
Walla Walla, Feed Bin, Sept., 62 
Wisconsin 
Columbus, M & S Feed Co., April, 51 
Fond du Lac, Boulay Bros., Nov., 72 
Fond du Lac, Stopper’s Produce, July, 60 
Oshkosh, Robl Milling Co., June, 55 
Oshkosh, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Aug., 67 
Canada 
Victoria, B.C., Clark & Cordick’s, Oct., 40 


DISEASE 
Flock control program needed, March, 52 
Let’s make ’em cook raw garbage, Jan., 47 
Losses from disease, Sept., 82 
Parasites curb efficiency, Sept., 7 


FEED FOR THOUGHT 


New year without a new deal or fair deal... Jan., 15 
AFMA considers a credit problem........ Feb., 15 
Fertilizer April, 15 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Offers you 


Dependable Mill Equipment 


Insist on Kelly Duplex and be sure of highest profits and 
better savings. It's modern, trouble-free, power-saving. 
Costs no more than ordinary mill machinery. 


4 


for complet 
jerformation about 
equipment that 
intevests you - 


NO QBLIGATION - 
of Course ! 


Electric Truck Hoist 


No. 100 GB Corn Sheller with Cuts Handling Costs. 


Blowers for Grain and Cobs. 


Attrition Mill Blowers 
for any size Plant. 


Chain Drag in Doyble 
or Single Geared Types. 


Model *'S"’ Wide 
Throat Hammermill. 4 


Grain Blower 
and Exhaust Fan 


Company 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked 
O pinicsma tig at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- 
: chines without any obligation. 


Electric Bag 
Cleaner 


NAME 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Springfield, Ohio 


VERTICAL 


Magnetic Separator pro- 


tects mill machinery. 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator. 


Vertical Feed Mixers 
Wy to 5 ton and larger 


Corn Cutters ond 


Cob Crusher for making 
Graders with Aspirators. 


Poultry Litter. 


p\ 


Forced Air Carloader with 
electric motor or belt drive. 


Corn Scalpers with or 
without Air Cleaners. 


Model Hammermill with 
Direct Connected Motor. 


Vertical Screw 
Elevator 


here 


Electric Truck Hoist 
Chain Drag 

Vertical Feed Mixer 
Model Hammermill 
Model Hammermill 
Vertical Screw Elevator 


FIRM 


Cob Crusher 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
Twin Molasses Mixer 


CITY STATE___ 


Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 
Pitless Corn Sheller 


bother feed 


elevate 


machinery 


Magnetic Separator 
Forced Air Carloader 
Corn Scalper 

Electric Bag Cleaner 
Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 


Complete Line Catalog 


we 1.16 i 
Grain Feeder , SS 
| 
po i? — 
| i V4 Regular and Pitless Corn Shellers Twin Mixer j 
if 
| The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio =| 
| 
| 
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| 
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If you’re looking for top grain handling efficiency, you'll want to put this pair of Kelly Duplex 
profit-makers to work for you. The Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist handles the heaviest 
loads with complete ease . . . uses less power . . . saves you time, labor and money. All you 
do is drive front wheels on cradle—an electric control inclines truck to required angle. An 
overhead steel track moves hoist to permit unloading in any number of dump sinks. The Kelly 
Duplex Chain Drag, available in types and sizes to meet your mill requirements, speedily 
conveys the grain from the sinks directly to your grain processing machinery. Together they 
give you an entirely mechanical grain handling operation . . . plus an assurance of steady, 
dependable performance and long life. Check and mail card today for full details. , 


SY SRI 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


7c—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—7c 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR 


MAT 


your grain 
handling 


Kelly Duplex Single 


Chain Drag has “V” 
trough construction, 
choice of wood or 


steel box 


Kelly Duplex Double Chain Drag 
has steel box, choice of 12”, 16” 
or 20” inside widths. 


View showing bed of Kelly Duplex 
Double Chain Drag. Steel angle 


iron slats are welded to heavy 
steel chain. 


“ 
on 
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lowans Back Ezra Benson 


Endorse His Plan to Cut Surpluses 


@ Trains, planes, and highways be- 
tween Des Moines and Springfield, IIl., 
were busy the weekend before Thanks- 
giving as many feed industry repre- 
sentatives traveled west to the Western 
Grain & Feed association convention 
Nov. 23-24. The week before, they had 
been present at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois state feed trade organization. 

The two-day program moved at a 
rapid pace, providing a full menu of 
meaty information for retailers and 
other segments of the industry alike. 
Speakers covered a wide variety of sub- 
jects, from governmental problems 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
and ELDON H. ROESLER 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


Benson in his effort to draft and pro- 
pose a more workable plan for farm 
support legislation.” 

Heading the Western organization 
until next autumn will be E. L. 
Dutcher of Farmers Supply Co. at An- 
keny, the new president. Chosen vice 
president was Dean Daniels, McMaster 
Grain Co., Sioux City. Don Frantz 
of Iowa Soya Co. at Redfield was 
named treasurer and Mark G. Thorn- 
burg of Des Moines was retained as 


come and cited the “many years of 
service to Iowa farmers and feed men” 
of Western’s executive secretary, Mark 
G. Thornburg. Secretary Spry dis- 
cussed the lack of sufficient rain and 
its effect on the feed business in Iowa. 


Then he commended members of 
the Western group and noted that 
“firms which are selling sub-par feeds 
are not afhliated with your organiza- 
tion.” Secretary Spry also praised feed 
trade publications as sources of infor- 
mation. On the subject of reading, he 
noted that “farmers read feed tags far 
more carefully than housewives read 


ASSOCIATION executives 
from Spokane, Wash., and 
Kansas City chat in photo at 
left. They are Pete Stallcop, 
secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers as- 
sociation, and Lloyd S. Lar- 
son, executive vice president 
of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association. At 
right, three Western members 
visit with Dr. James Hilton, 
right, president of lowa State 
College. 


through nutrition and production topics. 


The Western Grain & Feed associ- 
ation officially endorsed efforts of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson to re- 
duce agricultural commodity surpluses. 
In a resolution which was supported 
unanimously, the Iowa group stated: 

“Because this association tradition- 
ally has recognized the danger of a 
national farm plan which permits the 
accumulation of unnecessary and 
burdensome surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts, we offer our support to Secretary 
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full-time executive secretary. 


Appointed chairman of the feed 
division of the Iowa association was 
Wilbur B. Blake, Consumers Supply, 
Storm Lake. James A. Gould, McKee 
Grain & Feed, Muscatine, heads the 
grain division. 

Al Krogstad, Harlan; Robert Milli- 
gan, Jefferson; Ray Pollock, Walford; 
and Laverne Steffen, Oelwein, were 
elected directors. Director Frantz, the 
new association treasurer, was re- 
elected. 


Pacing the two-day meeting was the 
traditional first speaker at Des Moines 
sessions, Iowa Agriculture Secretary 
Clyde Spry. His was a message of wel- 


_ CONGRATULATIONS were 
expressed to the new West- 
ern association president, E. 
L. Dutcher, right, by J. D. 
Sykes, board chairman of the 
American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association, a convention 
speaker. 


food package labels. 

“Quality feeds,” Mr. Spry conclud- 
ed, “are what bring repeat business.” 

Retiring President Joe McNally of 
Tama stressed the importance of co- 
operation in his official remarks. He 
cited tax equalization as “still a goal 
of our group” and urged more letters 
to congress stressing the membership’s 
feelings on taxing cooperatives. 


. 
& 
| 
’ 
f 
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Next to speak was a distinguished 1923 
graduate in agriculture at Iowa State Col- 
lege. He is Dr. James H. Hilton, who earlier 
this year assumed the presidency of the in- 
stitution at Ames. Dr. Hilton’s basic theme 
was “Don’t ever take yourself too seriously, 
but take your job seriously all the time.” 

He stressed that problems are bound to 
arise in the future as they have in the past 
and that Americans should gird themselves 
with information to prepare to combat them. 
The experience of the past, he emphasized, 
provides Americans with examples of poten- 
tial problems they may face in the future. 

The key role of agriculture in the prog- 
ress of the United States cannot be under- 
estimated, Dr. Hilton declared. Phenomenal 
yield increases since World War I are a 


WITH 


SALT 


—WITH “PROTEIN-BOUND” IODINE 
GUARANTEED 100% STABLE 


Whether you're a Feed Manufacturer, Custom Mixer or 
Retail Feed Dealer--you'll find that HARDY'S, the origin- 
al, TRACE MINERAL SALT helps you make more profit. 
By simplifying feed mixing, it cuts mixing costs--thus in- 
creasing profits for Feed Manufacturers and Custom 
Mixers. Because of its great popularity for free choice 
feeding--it's a steady, profitable seller for dealers. 


MORE PROFIT 


FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS, 
CUSTOM MIXERS, FEED DEALERS 


HARDY’s 


TRACE MINERAL 


tribute to farm researchers, he pointed out. 

“Our researchers,” the ISC president as- 
serted, “have built up for us a great reservoir 
of scientific agricultural information.” 

Included in this information, he continued, 
are data on new crops varieties, new grow- 
ing practices, and advanced work in nutri- 
tion and feeding. 

Dr. Hilton underlined his belief that 
“money invested in research and education 
has always produced tremendous returns.” 

The next speaker was able Marvin Mc- 
Lain, director of the production and market- 
ing administration grain branch. (But Mr. 
McLain’s knowledge of college football ap- 
parently is spotty—he commended Dr. Hil- 
ton, who heads Iowa State, for his football 
team’s tie game with Notre Dame. Iowa, 


HARDY’S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT FORMULAS CONTAIN 


— all the essential Trace Minerals 
— lodine, Manganese, Iron, Cop- 
per, and Cobalt—in the recom- 
mended amounts to fortify feeds 
with Trace Minerals at the proper 
levels, when used according to 
direction. 


ADVANTAGES OF HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT 
* 2 DIFFERENT FORMULAS — No. | for Adult Animals and poultry; 


No. 2 for Growing and Breeding Animals and Poultry. Both 
formulas available in registered bags for resale and custom 
mixing, or in the industrial bag for use in registered feeds only. 


FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES-- 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


FOR CUSTOM MIXING AND 
FREE CHOICE FEEDING. 


ONLY 2 ITEMS TO STOCK 
instead of 6 or 7. 
IDEAL FOR FEED MIXING 
--use in place of regular 
salt in your formula. 
BULKS LARGER THAN 
MOST TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES because it con- 
tains 93 to 97 per cent salt. 
Assures better distribution 
in feed. 

LOW COST--Costs only 
about 10c per ton of feed. 
Only a few dollars per ton 
more than ordinary iodized 
salt. 

IODINE GUARANTEED 100 
PER CENT STABLE--Ends 
worries about stability of 
Potassium lodide in your 
feeds. 

IODINE IS  “PROTEIN- 
BOUND"--Much more rea- 
dily assimilated than or- 
dinary inorganic iodine 
(Potassium lodide). 


HARDY SALT CO. 


DRAWER 449 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


US TODAY! 


FOR USE IN REGISTERED 
FEEDS ONLY. 


not Iowa State, tied the South Benders.) 

The total corn yield this year, Mr. Mc- 
Lain cited, is four billion bushels. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. holds or controls some 
600 million bushels and carryover next Oct. 
1 probably will hit as high as 900 million, 
most of it owned or controlled by CCC. 

A plentiful supply of wheat also is on 
hand, Mr. McLain noted. As of Oct. 1, 
American wheat stores were adequate for 
114 years’ use. 

“The downturn in farm prices started in 
1951,” the PMA grain chief declared, “and 
continued to fall in 1952. While some de- 
clines have been noted in 1953, the decline 
is far less marked than in °*52.” 

In the future, Mr. McLain declared, the 
grain trade should easily be able to furnish 
all needed storage facilities, barring an all- 
out emergency. 

Following a film on the free marketing 
system in this country, members of the 
Western Grain & Feed association attended 
a panel discussion on the uniform grain 
storage agreement. Presiding was Lloyd N. 
Case of Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
west Country Elevator association. 

Panel members were PMA Official Mc- 
Lain; Leland Miller, Cedar Rapids; Dr. 
Harold Gunderson of Iowa State College; 
and Elmer Sexauer of Brookings, $.D. 

Here are capsule digests of their presen- 
tations: 

Mr. Miller: teamwork of grain men in 
meeting with Commodity Credit Corp. of- 
ficials is essential. The work of the Grain 
@ Feed Dealers National association is in- 
valuable. 

Mr. Sexauer: rodent control is fairly 
simple today. It is important that rodent 
extermination be recognized as a community 
problem, not only which is the exclusive 
concern of the feed and grain plant. 

Dr. Gunderson: grain men have done a 
good job of cleaning up their plants. Fifty- 
four per cent have found that utilizing the 
services of professional pest control firms 
or services was well worth while. 

Following the spirited panel session, the 
featured speaker was Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Ray B. Bowden of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association. 

Mr. Bowden ranged over a wide variety 
of subjects, treating each in considerable 
detail. Initially, he declared that “official 
traitors are still in our government” and 
explained that Washington, D.C., is “a 
land of circumstantial evidence.” 

The long-awaited wage and hour regula- 
tion is near, Mr. Bowden said, and it defi- 
nitely will not include recommendations of 
the grain and feed trade. In fact, he de- 
clared, it may be the exact opposite of what 
the industry wants. 

The new year will see “frenzied building 
of elevator storage,” according to Mr. Bow- 
den. Applications now on hand propose to 
construct more storage space than has been 
built in all previous years, he reported. 

“This is downright foolish,” Mr. Bowden 
stressed. “Already, we have more perma- 
nent storage facilities than we need in any 
normal year.” 

He pointed out that the storage of “price- 
supported government crops costs taxpayers 
$400,000 every day.” Mr. Bowden dis- 
counted the worth of lobbyists’ descriptions 
of surpluses as “vital resources.” There is 
no conceivable need for governmental stock- 
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-64-page 


fully-illustrated booklet 
on 


UREO 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE Lederle 
Tells how and why this great antibiotic benefits livestock and poultry! 


JUST OFF THE PRESS~—the most complete booklet 
yet published on the values of antibiotic feeding! Hand- 
somely illustrated with photos and 4-color drawings! 


“Feed for Profit—AUREOMYCIN” will be welcomed 
by chicken growers, turkey growers, hog raisers and 
dairymen! There’s a section devoted to each of these 
four types of growers. Page after page gives clear-cut 
information on how to grow better livestock and poul- 
try, make more money! 


“Feed for Profit—AUREOMYCIN” will be welcomed 
by feed manufacturers! There’s an entire section deal- 
ing with today’s progressive feed manufacturer—telling 
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livestock and poultry raisers to “make your feed man- 
ufacturer your ‘partner’ and stay on the profit side!” 


You'll want your customers to have copies of this new 
booklet. There’s a liberal supply waiting for you, with- 


out charge! Just tell us how many you can use. 
*Trade-mark 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 
FOR DISTRIBUTION TO YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


Animal Feed Sales 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


id COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


e 41 


= 
Lederle 
* 
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--.a@ famous brand that sells 


36% PROTEIN 


LINSEED 


HERE'S HOW: 


2 Ibs. more protein in every bag 

High protein efficiency 

Aids feed consumption . . . speeds fattening 
Helps increase milk production 


Greater uniformity and granulation 
Meal or pellet form 
Puts the “bloom” and “finish” on feeder cattle 


@ Homogeneous appearance .. . rich color 
® High water absorption 


Whether you sell it straight or mix it into your own feed — more 
and more farmers have come to appreciate the extras in Minnesota’s 
extracted Linseed Oil Meal. And it costs no more. That makes it 
easier for you to sell . . . makes for satisfied customers. Fast, 
efficient service for both carlot and 1. c. 1. orders. 


Write . . . Wire . . . Phone For Today's Quotation 
STerling 1-9511 


COMPANY 


tHERE’S A Zualily DIFFERENCE! 
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piles, he asserted. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson drew Mr. 
Bowden's praise. “He is a strong-minded 
Christian gentleman who will not change 
direction,” the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional executive voiced in conclusion. 


President-Elect Dutcher of Ankeny read 
the executive secretary's report in behalf 
of Mr. Thornburg, who was ill at conven- 
tion time. The report summarized progress 
in the Western association during the past 
decade. 


Ronald C. Booth of Cedar Rapids headed 
the resolutions committee, which submitted 
and had approved the following stands (in 
addition to support of Secretary Benson, as 
mentioned previously) : 

1) Endorsed the National's statement on 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

2) Urged more efficient location of stor- 
age facilities, so that established elevator 
facilities are not bypassed. 

3) Pledged to continue to strive for 
greater grain sanitation. 

4) Reiterated views on tax equality. 

5) Urged a change in the state feed- 
tonnage tax so that funds would be collected 
for use in feed control only, any minor sur- 
pluses going to Iowa State College for re- 
search. 


Three top-flight speakers addressed the 
second morning session, Drs. Norman Jacob- 
son and Wise Burroughs of Iowa State and 
Board Chairman J. D. Sykes of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association. 


Dr. Jacobson’s was largely a slide presen- 
tation and led off with comparisons of the 
increased popularity of milk replacers, start- 
ers, and special supplements for dairy calves. 
Then he discussed in detail limited whole 
milk feeding, an intermediate diet, and 
liberal whole milk feeding. 

Dr. Burroughs, whose humor is remini- 
scent of Herb Shriner, traced Iowa State's 
work with beef cattle and its relation to 
experiments conducted elsewhere. Speaking 
in conjunction with slides, he cited the use 
of dehydrated alfalfa meal in connection 
with Purdue supplement A and talked on 
the use of alfalfa in calf rations in Texas 
tests. 


The Iowa State scientist also spent con- 
siderable time speaking on the importance 
of trace minerals and the role of hay quality 
in the value of rations. 

AFMA Board Chairman Sykes, a Ralston 
Purina Co. vice president, did his usual 
A-l job. Leading off, he stated that the 
mechanics of the drought disaster program 
will affect feed men all over the country. 

“Cut-rate feed prices in drought areas 
cannot be economically sound from any 
point of view,” Mr. Sykes declared. “There 
should not be this price inequality.” 


Agriculture today is truly big business, 
the AFMA official noted. Feed men, he 
said, play a key role in this big business 
because they sell farmers means to an end, 
not an end itself. Feed concerns sell pro- 
duction results, he stressed, in the form of 
more economical pounds of meat, milk, and 
eggs. 

Next, Mr. Sykes outlined the potential 
roads of the future over which the feed 
industry can travel. “You must choose your 
route,” he declared. “The right road is not 
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Long-Term Needs 


Benson Summarizes Farm Picture 


@ Long-term needs of agriculture are to 
reduce costs, improve quality, and expand 
markets. The effectiveness with which the 
U.S. can do this will depend on how well 
it cares for and improves its resources. 

These are opinions of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, which aré emphasized in a 
recent USDA publication, “Strengthening 
American Agriculture Through Resource 
Conservation.” 

“Conservation means putting into use on 
the land combinations of good practices, 
fitted to each piece of land and to the 
human resources and capabilities of each 
landowner and operator,” the secretary 
declares in the USDA booklet. “Attain- 
ment of conservation objectives involves 
use of scientific knowledge in soils, engi- 
neering, agronomy, forestry, biology, geolo- 
gy, economics, and related sciences. 

“Modern conservation means the plan- 
ning and treatment of entire watersheds,” 
Mr. Benson continues. “In this way, we 
gear land management to treatment of 
watercourses in upper watersheds to reduce 
floor damage and sediment deposits and to 
improve the quality and regularity of water 
supplies.” 

Continuing on the theme that conserva- 
tion of soil, water, range, and forest re- 
sources are “the foundation blocks in the 
structure of our national economy,” Mr. 
Benson said “we intend to strengthen and 
expand in every way possible the activities 
of the department in conserving and im- 
proving resources. The final responsibility, 
of course, for carrying out a sound, vigor- 
ous and effective program of conservation 
rests with the people who own and operate 
the land.” 

Mr. Benson listed three main resource- 
conservation jobs. They are: 

1) Accelerate both research and educa- 
tion so that improvements in agricultural 
resources are obtained and passed quickly 
to those who can use them. 


2) Improve technical aid to landowners 
and operators and help speed up the sur- 
vey of soil resources and the planning 
and application of needed conservation 
measures on farm, ranch, and forest land. 


3) Encourage local leadership such as is 
provided by soil conservation districts, wa- 
tershed organizations, and other community 
and neighborhood teams of people. 

“Soil and water problems are urgent and 
their solution is difficult,” Mr. Benson com- 


always easy, but is by far the best in the 
long run.” 

Feed men “must earn their profits,” Mr. 
Sykes stated. “And there is much we can 
do to encourage better farm management. 
Why, total losses to mortality and morbidity 
are several times the net annual profit of 
farmers! 

“You, Mr. Feed Dealer, are the best— 
and often the only—guide for the farmer 
in his search for means of achieving more 
efficient production,” Mr. Sykes concluded. 


mented. “An effective conservation plan 
for any farm is unique for that farm. 
Farmers need skilled technical assistance 
in fitting and applying the technology of 
soil and water conservation to the indi- 
vidual farm. 

“Stronger educational programs, research 
to develop and test improved conservation 
methods, and adequate credit or cost- 
sharing arrangements also are essential to 
an expanded and strengthened conservation 
program,” the secretary explained. 


California Clarifies 
Antibiotic Labeling 


Confusion relative to the labeling of feeds 
containing high levels of antibiotics has 
prompted the California department of 
agriculture to summarize recommended pro- 
cedures with respect to feed tagging. 


A. A. Brock, director of the department, 
has called attenton to the fact that antibiotic- 
containing feeds are divided into two classes. 
They are those that contain not more than 
50 grams per ton and those containing in 
excess of that amount. 


When the antibiotic is used entirely for 
nutritional effect and the amount is less 
than 50 grams per ton it is necessary only 
to state the source, or it may be listed as 
“antibiotic feed supplement,” naming the 
antibiotic present. 

If the feed contains more than 50 grams 
of antibiotic per ton, it is necessary to state 
the kind, amount, and feeding directions, 
along with a statement of the purpose of 
the antibiotic, Mr. Brock said. 

The statement of the purpose of the anti- 
biotic should appear on the back of the 
label and should not exceed the claims of 
the manufacturer, Mr. Brock noted. Direc- 
tions for use should contain a statement giv- 
ing the amount of feed to be fed along 
with suggestions for the duration of the 
feeding program, he asserted. 

With respect to naming antibiotics, Mr. 
Brock noted that Aureomycin and Terra- 
mycin are now trade names, and that the 
official names for them are chlortetracycline 
and oxytetracycline. 


Jacob Younge, Illini 
Grain Veteran, Dies 


Jacob Younge, prominent figure in mid- 
western grain circles, died Nov. 30 at 
Peoria, Ill. Mr. Younge, who had retired 
from the presidency of J. Younge Grain 
Co., Peoria, in 1951, was 78 years old. 

Mr. Younge had resided in Peoria for 45 
years. He had served as vice president and 
general manager of American Distilling Co., 
Pekin, Ill., until 1939 when he retired to 
form his own grain company. He was a 
past president of the Peoria Board of Trade 
and the Transportation club of Peoria. 
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Science Must Fight Hunger 


World’s Underfed Deserve Better Lot 


@ The hunger of mankind today is a 
very real plague, the basic social calam- 
ity of our time. Between 75 and 85 
per cent of the people of this earth are 
right now in poverty and misery for 
lack of food, raiment, and shelter; and 
the intensity of their deficiency in- 
creases every hour. 


The geography of hunger is world- 
wide and all pervading, and the shadow 
of its hand falls across our land as it 
does all lands. For since time began, 
man’s basic problem has been to secure 
food, raiment and shelter for himself 
and his family—it remains his basic 
problem. Here in the United States, 
where these elements of life are so 
abundant and their provision compara- 
tively easy, it is sometimes difficult to 
understand that the great mass of man- 
kind exists at below subsistence level. 
Here we die old, mostly from over- 
indulgence, overeating, and overease; 
but the bulk of mankind across the 
world dies young from prolonged 
hunger, disease, or the tragic conse- 
quence of social disaster. 


So those of us whose work it is to 
study the business of agriculture, the 
way of life of the farm, should think 
deep and consider the relation of the 
land and its productivity to the world- 
shaking history of our time. For it is 
in our hands, those of us in agriculture, 
that the final solution is to be found. 


Find a way to secure food and habi- 
tation for the millions of Europeans, 
Africans, and Asians, not. by gift but 
by the honest sweat of their own effort 
and work, and the turmoil that gener- 
ates revolution, anarchy and commu- 
nism will subside. The peoples of India 
or China are not interested in the poli- 
tical implications of democracy or com- 
munism, they understand nothing of 
the self-determination of peoples or the 
significance of stabilized finance; all they 
are concerned with is the provision of 
the next meal and the maintenance of 
their raiment and shelter. They will 
turn and follow like sheep any leader 
or party that will promise these things, 
whether they be ultimately delivered or 
not. 


As far back as history is written, in 
every clime and among every people, 
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By DR. ROBERT WHITE-STEVENS 
Lederle Laboratories 


wars, invasions and revolutions have 
been seeded by want for life’s necessi- 
ties. The two wars of our generation 
and the smoldering conflicts of today 
all find their basic driving force in the 
inadequate agricultural supplies of the 
peoples, the “have-nots” spoiling for the 
physical possessions of the “haves.” 
Mussolini invaded Ethiopia simply to 
find new sources of foods and fiber for 
overcrowded and underfed Italy; Hitler 
was reaching for the wheat and live- 
stock and lumber of Poland and the 
Ukraine; Japan tried to literally steal 
the rice from undernourished China. 
The resulting conflicts became hopeless- 
ly entangled with social, political, and 
economic implications, which inevitably 
demand more attention than the basic 
cause. 

The reason for these conflicts still 
exists: the peoples involved are still 
hungry, and ill-clothed and unsheltered, 
and now their numbers are even greater 
than before; and so regardless of how 
the face of their political and govern- 
ing organization may change, regard- 
less of whether they call us friends for 
the time, regardless of how we may 
give them temporary succour with gifts 
of wheat or potatoes or dried eggs or 
beans, they will again become hungry, 
and unsheltered and overcrowded, and 
will turn once more to those who have 
the goodness of life and demand their 
share. 

It is in this ever-increasing pressure 
of humanity that our real problem lies, 
and it is here where we, who know, 


Global Scientists 


. and particularly American re- 
searchers have a tremendous assign- 
ment before them, the Lederle scien- 
tist stressed in this talk which he gave 
before state commissioners from all 
over the nation. Feeding the world 
will continue to present a major chal- 
lenge, he emphasizes. 


must help and aid and succour, for we 
cannot “pass by on the other side of 
the road.” 


Today, Providence has placed Ameri- 
ca in the position of the leader of man- 
kind. We have been given lands, re- 
sources, wealth, health, knowledge. 
Never since the dawn of man’s history 
has so much power and greatness been 
thrust upon a people; but with it has 
come an immense responsibility, a duty 
to our fellow man to light and lead 
the way to peace and justice, to abund- 
ance and generosity, to freedom for all 
men everywhere. 

Our first approach must be to show 
the way to develop and preserve the 
land and its fruits. Since history began, 
all man’s culture, his civilization and 
spiritual and material success have al- 
ways been directly related to his pro- 
ficiency in the farming of his lands. All 
great civilizations of the past rose and 
fell in direct proportion to the welfare 
of their farmlands and its rural peoples. 
Ours will be no exception. 


Although recorded history describes 
great armies and generals and their ex- 
ploits in battle, and refers to political 
strategy and international intrigue, im- 
plying these are the major factors for 
the rise and fall of Greece, of Egypt, 
of Rome, of India and China, and of 
the great Inca and Aztec civilizations 
of Central America and Peru, the facts 
are that these peoples exploited their 
lands and natural resources to a point 
where their decreasing productivity, 
erosion and disease reduced supply be- 
low demand from an ever-increasing 
population and then they turned to 
other peoples’ lands to regain the de- 
ficiency in war, conquest and colonial 
imperialism. 

This did, of course, defer the in- 
evitable national collapse for a time; 
but eventually this, too, failed for it 
did not remove the basic problem but 
merely delayed the day of payment. 
And so Egypt, Greece, and Rome fell 
into obscurity in ancient times, and 
likewise Spain and Portugal in the 16th 
and 17th centuries; and in our time all 


have beheld the decline of Great Britain 


(Continued on page 82) 
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If you sell 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT, 
or think you'd like 
to, this free record will 
give you all the facts! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY =----= 


_ Stone Mountain Grit Company, Inc., 
Box No. FB-12, Lithonia, Georgia 


Yes! Please send my free Stonemo record. 


MEDIUM-SIZE 


Name 
STONEMO HARD GRIT 

ONE 

MAIN MAGNIFIED 8 TIMES Company 
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Springfield Meet Draws 536 


Illinois Feed, Poultry Groups Convene 


@ Joint sessions once again proved their 
drawing power at Springfield Nov. 18-19 
when the [Illinois Poultry Improvement 
association and the Illinois Feed association 
joined for their annual conventions. 


With the two groups meeting for the 
second time as a joint body, registrations 
totaled 536, eclipsing last year’s attendance 
of 373, with a repeat performance of more 
than 400 persons on hand for the closing 
banquet. 

Named as officers of the Illinois Feed 
association for the coming year were: Clair 
Hendrix, Hendrix Hatcheries, Herscher, 
president; John Dillinger, J. C. Dillinger 
Feed Store, Carbondale, vice president; 
Wallace Hinkle, Faultless Méilling Co., 
Springfield, treasurer; and Dean Clark, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, continuing 
as executive secretary. 

New directors of the feed group are 
Gale Baker, Baker’s Feed Store, Charleston; 
Wilbur Goddard, H. A. Hillmer Co., Free- 
port; and Quintin Siemer, Siemer Milling 
Co., Teutopolis. Outgoing directors are 
James T. Moore, Dixie Mills Co., Mt. Ver- 
non; E. FP. Kraft, E. P. Kraft Feed Co., 


GATHERED at this round ta- 
ble discussion are IFA offic- 
ers and directors. From the 
left, they are Quintin Siemer, 
Clair Hendrix, Yale Butler, 
Lee Roy Jackson, James 
Moore, John Dillinger, and 
Dean M. Clark. Mr. Hendrix 
of Herscher is the group's 
1954 president; Mr. Dillinger, 
vice president; and Mr. Clark, 
executive secretary. Mr. 
Jackson is retiring president. 
Wallace Hinkle, shown in 


other photo, is treasurer. 


By BRUCE W. SMITH. 
and KENNETH C. OLSON 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


Hebron; and Lee Roy Jackson, Jackson 
Feed Mill, Jacksonville, retiring president 
of the group. 

At its business meeting, the feed organi- 
zation heard reports from new Treasurer 
Hinkle, chairman of the association’s Illinois 
feed law committee, and Secretary Clark, 
who*summarized progress during 1953. 

Mr. Hinkle told of his committee’s survey 
of feed law application in Illinois. He said 
that the state is still considered a “dumping 
ground” for inferior feeds and fertilizers, 
“not because we do not have a good control 
law and not because the division in the de- 
partment of agriculture does not wish to 
enforce the laws, but because the legislature 
does not appropriate sufficient monies for 
proper control.” 

Mr. Hinkle itemized the expenditures of 
the feed control office, noting that the legis- 
lature in two years had appropriated but 
$44,000 each year for use by the control 
agency. This figure, he said, represented 
about $164,000 less than the state govern- 
ment collects each year from manufacturers 
for enforcement of control legislation. 


Those in attendance then adopted the 
resolution presented by Mr. Hinkle’s com- 
mittee which calls upon the state legislature 
to amend the control measure “in such a 
manner that all monies collected under pro- 
visions of these acts shall constitute a fund 
for the payment of costs of inspection, sam- 
pling and analysis, and other expenses nec- 
essary for the equitable administration of 
these acts...” 

L. D. Oranger, superintendent of the 
division of foods, dairies, and standards for 
the state’s agricultural department, seconded 
Mr. Hinkle’s comments on the state of feed 
inspection in Illinois. Evasion of regulations, 
he told the group, is still taking place. Re- 


COMPREHENSIVE sugges- 
tions on improving adminis- 
tration of the Illinois feed 
control law were presented 
by a committee headed by 
Wallace Hinkle, right. W:th 
him is L. D. Oranger, state 
control official. 


cent inspection turned up six fertilizer 
manufacturers who were failing to comply 
with Illinois standards. Others have been 
evading payment of registration fees, all 
because his division does not have the funds 
it should have to adequately patrol the in- 
dustry, the superintendent commented. 

The group’s treasury balance stood at 
$2,792 on May 1, 1953. The balance at 
the same time in 1952 was $2,493. 

The joint session swung into its major 
activity the afternoon of Nov. 18. Following 
a luncheon for poultry and feed group of- 
ficers and directors, the meeting reconvened 
in the main hall of the armory to hear a full 
afternoon of speeches. Don Lyon, general 
manager of Poultry & Egg National Board, 
led off the addresses and was followed to 
the podium by Dr. H. S. Wilgus, director 
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still shines... 
ey And its light is reflected, millions 
, tae upon millions of times over, in the eyes 
of children... in the minds and 
— a hearts of elders. 


How wonderful that we may give the 
kindly remembrance, the helping hand, 
the loving thought, that constantly 
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Burke on Business: 


Tax Time Near 


@ At this time of the year, all feed dealers 
should give considerable thought as to how 
they stand on their declaration of estimated 
tax for 1953. And at the same time, deter- 
mine what should be done about 1954. 

Every businessman knows he must make 
a declaration of estimated tax. The treasury 
spot-check of the New England area this 
year revealed that many taxpayers are in 
violation. Better than one out of every 10 
taxpayers checked failed to file at least one 
required return. About one out of every 
five in violation was delinquent in filing his 
declaration of estimated tax. The new com- 
missioner of internal revenue, T. Coleman 
Andrews (a certified public accountant), has 
ordered a crackdown. 

In the past, the treasury department was 
inclined to forgive most of the violations in 
connection with filing the declaration. All 
that has changed. Here are some of the 
things every taxpayer should be conscious 
of regardless of whether he operates as a 
sole proprietor, partnership, or corporation: 


1) If your total estimated income not 
subject to withholding exceeds $100 or 
your total gross income from all sources 
exceeds $600, you must file a declaration of 
estimated tax. 

2) Taxpayers who have wages or salaries 
(which happens where the business is in- 
corporated) must make a declaration in 
most cases even though withholding taxes 
have been deducted by the corporation. 
They must file a declaration if their total 
1953 wages or salary subject to withholding 
will exceed the sum of $4,500 plus $600 
for each exemption (including taxpayer's) 
which the taxpayer can claim. The reason 
for this is that the withholding tax on the 
table figured in the lowest bracket and never 
runs higher than 20 per cent. The actual 
tax in the lowest bracket is 22.2 per cent. 
We must remember the 22.2 per cent rate 
is computed on net income (gross income 
less exemptions and deductions). 

The 20 per cent rate on salaries and 
wages is applied against gross salary. The 
difference (approximately 10 per cent) is 
the standard deduction. In addition, on the 
withholding tax table $600 per year is al- 
lowed for the taxpayer and for each of his 
other exemptions. As soon as a taxpayer 
who files a separate return has a net income 
of over $2,000 or a taxpayer who files a 
joint return has a net income of over $4,000, 
he finds himself in a bracket higher than 
provided for in the withholding tax tables. 

Because the treasury department realizes 
the withholding tax tables are not set up 
to collect the correct amount of taxes it 
has allowed the taxpayer to have more taken 
out of his salary or wages by simply author- 
izing the additional deduction. Doing this, 
however, does not relieve the taxpayer from 
filing a declaration of estimated tax. 

There are four estimation days each year. 
These days are March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, 


By GERALD BURKE 
The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


and the following Jan. 15. Jan. 15, 1954, 
is an important day because you may be 
able to escape penalty by filing a declaration 
or an amended declaration for the year 
1953. This declaration may be mailed any 
time after Dec. 31, 1953, but no later than 
Jan. 15, 1954. If you feel the amount you 
paid in up to Sept. 15, 1953, was insuffi- 
cient you can file your income tax return, 
form 1040, on or before Jan. 15, 1954, in 
lieu of an amended declaration on that date. 
The amended declaration should be pre- 
pared though if you can’t close and have 
your 1040 return prepared in time. If this 
is done your 1040 can be filed as late as 
March 15, 1954, without incurring a pen- 
alty. 

Many feed dealers find it advantageous 
to make an amended declaration in the last 
quarter (Jan. 15). In many businesses, there 
is a decided upswing in business (and prof- 
its) between Sept. 15 and Dec. 31, so there 
is a tendency to wait and see. That is under- 
standable. A lot of pressure can be taken off 
the taxpayer’s shoulders, however, if he 
can see his way clear to set up his declara- 
tion based upon his tax for the year before 
or perhaps a little higher. It is certainly 
something to think about when you sit down 
to prepare your 1954 declaration of esti- 
mated tax. Any overpayment you might 
have can be used in cutting down your 
declaration for the following year and in 
most cases you remove all possibility of 
penalty for underestimating. 

Every year the question arises somewhere 
around March 15, “Can I get an extension 
of time on my declaration?” There is some 


confusion about this that perhaps we can. 


clear up. Directors of internal revenue may 
grant extensions of time for filing declara- 
tions but except in the case of taxpayers who 
are abroad, the limit for extensions is six 
months. The “declaration” is the original 
one filed for the year so that apparently 
there can be no extension for filing amended 
declarations. It would save the taxpayer 
considerable time and inconvenience to file 
a declaration and pay part of it in March 
(no matter how little). Of course if he 
anticipates a loss he can still file in March 
and estimate “no tax.” If the picture chang- 
es an amended declaration can be made up 
June 15, Sept. 15, or the following Jan. 15. 
The farmer does not have to file a dec- 
laration of estimated tax until the 15th day 
of the first month after he closes his year. 
In other words, a farmer on a calendar year 
ending Dec. 31, 1953, makes his first dec- 
laration Jan. 15, 1954. This declaration need 
not be filed if the farmer files his income 
tax return on or before Jan. 31, 1954. By 
filing the declaration on or before Jan. 15, 
1954, the farmer can postpone his 1040 
until March 15, 1954, if he so desires. 


There are two tests for determining 
when the penalty for underestimating does 
not apply: 

1) No penalty will apply if the taxpayer 
makes a timely payment of estimated tax 
within or before each quarter in an amount 
at least as great as though computed on the 
basis of the taxpayer’s status (for personal 
exemption and credit for dependents) and 
at the rates in effect at the time of filing 
the declaration, but otherwise on the basis 


GERALD BURKE 


There are many factors to keep in mind. 


of facts shown on his return for the preced- 
ing year (code section 294 (D) (2) ). 

2) An alternative test provides that if the 
net estimated tax plus actual amounts with- 
held is at least 80 per cent of the final tax, 
no penalty is added. 

Referring to No. 1 above—if there is no 
change in tax rates the tax paid on one year 
can be used as the basis for the declaration 
for the next year presuming exemptions and 
deductions remain the same. If, for example, 
tax rates increase 10 per cent for the next 
year the declaration of estimated tax can be 
110 per cent of the taxes paid all things 
being equal. A tax reduction of 10 per cent 
would mean taking 90 per cent of the taxes 
paid. 

The penalty for underestimating is the 
smaller of 

A) The full amount of the excess of 80 
per cent of the final tax over the sum of 
the net estimated tax and actual amounts 
withheld or 

B) Six per cent of the excess of the final 
tax over the sum of the net estimated tax 
and actual amounts withheld. 

No penalty for underestimating applies 
to the year in which falls the date of death 
of the taxpayer. 

In the case of farmers, 66 2/3 per cent is 
used instead of the 80 per cent mentioned 
in (A) above. 

The penalty for failure to file a declara- 
tion on time, when one is due, is five per 
cent of each installment due but unpaid for 
the first month of delinquency, or part of 
a month, plus one per cent of the unpaid 
installment for each additional month or 
part thereof, with the total penalty limited 
to 10 per cent of the unpaid portion of the 
installment. This penalty will not apply if 
the commission is satisfied that failure to file 
on time was due to reasonable cause and not 
willful neglect. The penalty for failure to 
pay estimated tax (regardless of whether 
declaration is filed on time or not) is the 
same as the penalty for failure to file a 
declaration. In the extreme case due to a 
willful failure, taxpayer can be hit with a 
jail sentence and a $10,000 fine. 
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DRIED GANE SYRUP 
B-Y-100 SOLUBLes 


A Butyl Fermentation Solubles product containing not less than 45.4 
milligrams of Ribofla’ 
ia vin per pound or 100 micrograms per -gram. 


CRUDE PROTEIN, NOT LESS THAN 
CRUDE FAT, NOT LESS 


For Use Only in Manufacturing Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
Animal Nutrition Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


100 LBS. NET WEIGHT 
B-Y-250 DRIED CANE SYRUP 
‘ FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 
A natural product containing not less than 114 milligrams of Ribo- 


flavin per pound or 250 micrograms per gram. Produced from grain 
by a patented biological process 


For Use Only in Manufacturing Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
Animal Nutrition Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DRIED CANE SYRUP 
B-Y.500° FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


For Use Only in Manufacturing Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
Animal Nutrition Division > 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


PEOZIA, ILLINOIS 


B+*Y Dried Fermentation Solubles . . . in the orig- 
inal form . .. are now available in unlimited 
quantities. Increased production due to process 
improvement now assures you a continuous sup- 
ply at a new low price—when you want it, where 
you want it—from a bag to a carload: 


Unidentified Growth Factors 

B*Y Feed Supplements have led the" “field since 
first introduced by Commercial Solvents 15 years 
ago. They supply unidentified growth factors and 
riboflavin from the same rich natural fermentation 
source — butyl fermentation solubles. These un- 
identified factors, when added to your feeds, bring 
about igiprovement in feed efficiency and “gen- 
eral well being,™plus additional growth above and 
beyond that effected..by the known nutrients and 
antibiotics. 


Guaranteed Potencies 

As the feed tags show, the B* Y’s come in three 
different riboflavin potencies, all guaranteed. 

B+ Y-100 contains 45.4 mg. riboflavin per pound 
Be Y-250 contains 114. mg. riboflavin per pound 
Be Y-500 contains 227. mg. riboflavin per pound 


Butyl Fermentation B-Complex Values 

Plus 27% Protein 

In addition to the vital unidentified growth factors 
and guaranteed riboflavin potency, the B* Y’s are 
all rich feed material containing 27% protein and 
significant amounts of other B vitamins. Matter of 
fact, B* Y’s, when added at a level of 40 pounds 
per ton of finished feed, fortify your feed with the 
following, based on average assay: 


Mg. from Mg. from 

40 1b. B+ Y 40 1b. Be Y 

B-Vitamin PerTon B-Vitamin PerTon 
Pantothenic Acid 2000 Pyridoxin 178 
Niacin a Thiamin 54 
Folic Acid 112 Inositol 52,000 
Para Amino Benzoic Acid 70 Choline 13,280 
Biotin 31 1 


Exclusive Patented Process 

B*Y Dried Fermentation Solubles are neither 
waste products nor by-products. They should not 
be confused with molasses residues. All B* Y Sup- 
plements are made from the whole juice of sugar 
cane by a patented bacterial process solely and 
expressly for the feed trade by Commercial Sol- 
vents, basic producer and pioneer in fermentation 
since 1919. Production is carefully standardized 
to assure uniform quality. 


‘FERMENTATION SOLUBLES ARE HERE 
BY THE CARLOAD! 


Unexcelled Characteristics 

B*Y Dried Fermentation Solubles give excellent 
results in all types of rations for poultry, livestock, 
dogs, horses and fur-bearing animals. Palatability 
is high. Never a question of being laxative at 
normal feeding levels. Outstanding storage, han- 
dling and blending characteristics. No pre-mixing 
required. Economical to use. Uniform quality. 
Available in 100-pound bags by the carload or 
less than carload quantities. 


Compare B° Y with any other source of fermenta- 
tion growth factors now on the market. See for 
yourself why the B« Y’s have been the top choice 
of leading experiment stations and feed manufac- 
turers since 1938. Write today on your letterhead 
for a sample and additional information. Animal 
Nutrition Division, Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NITROGEN-FREE EXTRACT, NOT LESS 
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FEED ANALYSIS 
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CRUDE FIBER, NOT MORE THAN................ccccccccceeea.l % 
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Hammer 


Run 8 times longer... give us a wonderful grind, 


4 says George Kenney, Supt. if 
' — Searle Grain Co., Cannon Falls, Minn. 


&§ fm Our hammer life has jumped from about 24 hours to an average of 

iy ‘ 188 hours, since we switched to Pacal Hard-Faced Hammer 

q Clusters,” says Mr. Kenney. ‘“‘We get 30 sacks an hour of ex- 
cellent product ground from grain screenings. Not only that, 

1 but our screen life has doubled . . . the Pacal hammers sel- 

dom break a screen.” 


PACAL Hard Faced Hammers and Hammer Clusters will 
out-perform all others in your hammermill. Let us quote 
you. Write Department HG-113 
*U.S. Patent Number 2607538 


PAPER, CALMENSON & COMPANY 


County Road B and Walnut St. Adjoining Highway. 36 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota NEstor 9456 ircular H20 
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of research for Peter Hand Foundation, 
Chicago. 

The closing address on Nov. 17 was de- 
livered by Dr. L. S. Pope, associate profes- 
sor of animal husbandry at Oklahoma A & 
M College. It is published in full elsewhere 
in this issue. 

An Illinois egg breakfast got Thursday's 
sessions underway promptly at 8 a.m. R. J. 
Mutti, associate professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Illinois, was 
the speaker. 

Morning session speakers led off with 
Dr. H. M. Scott of the department of ani- 
mal sciences at the University of Illinois. 
Clarence Ems, superintendent of the divi- 
sion of poultry husbandry for the state, next 
addressed the gathering. 

Dr. L. E. Card, chairman of the animal 
science division at Urbana, followed Mr. 
Ems. Completing the morning program 
were talks by Sam Ridlen, poultry extension 
specialist now with Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Ill.; and Prof. J. O. Alberts, de- 
partment of veterinary pathology and hy- 
giene at Illinois. 

An entertaining and highly informative 
address by Ralph Everett, director of Em- 
pire Sales Training Center, Buffalo, opened 
the final session. Roy C. Ritter, president of 
A. Q. Poultry Farms, Springdale, Ark., was 
the last speaker to talk to the armory gath- 
ering. 

A reception at the Leland hotel preceded 
the annual banquet held at the Abraham 
Lincoln hotel, where Jerry Sotola, associate 
director of the livestock bureau of Armour 
& Co., Chicago, appeared as featured 
speaker. 

A total of 52 commercial firms main- 
tained exhibit booths in the main arena of 
the armory throughout the two-day affair. 

Special condensations of convention 
speeches, an exclusive in THE FEED BAG, 
follow. These are the essential texts of all 
Illinois Feed association convention address- 
es, digested and paraphrased by staff re- 
porters. 


Research Applied to 
Poultry Feeding 


By DR. H. S. WILGUS 

Recent studies concerned with high-effi- 
ciency rations for poultry tend’ to indicate 
that a realistic approach to nutrient needs 
of birds would be to feed 1 1/3 times the 
National Research council recommended 
levels. 

We have learned, too, that fish factors 
and whey factors are necessary for optimum 
growth, and that maximum efficiency of 
modern-day growing rations can be expect- 
ed when both of the unknown factors of fish 
and whey are included in the diet. Without 
them, the producer cannot expect maximum 
hatchability. 

Recent research has also indicated a lack 
of knowledge concerning the application of 
antibiotics. We need to know much more 
about the mode of action of antibiotics be- 
fore we can fully utilize their potential. 

This much we do know: antibiotics will 
not replace nutrients in the bird diet. But 
we do know they will help chicks utilize 
their nutrients better. At present, I see no 
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justification for adding antibiotics to turkey 
rations. They have proved in more than 
one instance to bring about detrimental ef- 
fects in the offspring of breeders. 

Also, I do not see the necessity for ar- 
sonics in anything but turkey growing and 
possibly bird starting rations. 

At present, surfactants are too expensive 
for inclusion in poultry rations for what 
they deliver as the end result to the user. 

I believe we can definitely state it is wise 
to add methionine when we are looking for 
full value from our broiler rations. 

Have patience with your researchers. Re- 
search takes time. It is painstaking labor, 
aimed at the goal of making life better for 
you. 

The greatest needs today in the poultry 
industry are for better breeding and more 
sound management. Nutrition has been ac- 
cented in the past, and has far outstripped 
both. Along with our application of nutri- 
tional knowledge, we need ‘to go back to 
some old-time, sound principles of manage- 
ment. 


Poultry Outlook for 
The Year of 1954 


By DR. L. E. CARD 


Poultry and egg production is becoming 
increasingly specialized, and this trend seems 
likely to continue. In each of the 12 north- 
eastern and north Atlantic states, except 
Vermont, poultry and eggs account for 
more than 15 per cent of gross farm income. 

The really important point is that the 
poultry industry has done a remarkable job 
of producing broiler meat efficiently, and 
packaging it attractively, so that broiler 
consumption has increased from 14 per cent 
of total chicken meat in 1940 to 53 per 
cent in 1953. 

Broiler production has set a new record 
each year since 1947 but, with more nearly 
uniform year-round production, it appears 
to be leveling off so that an increase of no 
more than five per cent is indicated for 
1954. Even that small increase would bring 
the U. S. total to 976 million broilers, 10 
times as many as were grown only 15 years 
ago. 

Slight increases are in prospect in 1954 in 
all other phases of poultry production— 
around three per cent for laying hens, and 
five to six per cent for both farm-raised 
chickens and turkeys. 

There will continue to be competition 
from other meats, but I believe producers of 
those meats are slightly more concerned 
about competition from poultry meat than 
poultrymen are about competition from red 
meats. The fall pig crop was down slightly 
from a year ago, but the 1954 spring crop 
is expected to be up about eight per cent. 
Both beef and dairy cattle numbers are ex- 
pected to be up by small amounts, perhaps 
two to three per cent, with sheep numbers 
showing a similar increase. 

These expected increases should partly 
correct the decline in feed price which has 
continued for more than a year. But, since 
both egg and poultry meat prices are ex- 
pected to be down slightly in 1954, there 
will be more than the usual advantage to 
be gained from efficient management. 


New Illinois Work in 
Poultry Feeding 


By DR. H. M. SCOTT 


Our experiments at the University of 
Illinois concerning hemorrhagic disease in 
poultry point to a conclusion which is hard 
to evade. Changes in poultry rations through 
the years have stressed less alfalfa with in- 
creases in soybean oil meal. The result, as 
far as we can determine, has been a decided 
lack in the necessary levels of vitamin K, 
resulting in increases in blood-clotting time. 

Most cases of hemorrhagic disease are 
symptomized by subcutaneous bleeding, but 
bleeding can occur anywhere in the body of 
the chick from the brain, wing, or down to 
the shank. 

In our work at Illinois, we set up our 
experiments on the following basis: two sets 
of birds were used, one on a regular diet 
and the other on a diet made up of the 
same nutrients plus graded levels of alfalfa. 

The alfalfa-diet chicks failed to hemor- 
rhage, and the average clotting time for the 
two groups was 14.7 minutes for the non- 
alfalfa consuming birds and 2.2 minutes, or 
normal, for those getting the additive diet. 

Regardless of the types of stress we ap- 
plied in the tests, the condition was always 
brought under control with adequate addi- 
tions of vitamin K. 

Small additions of menadione—0.4 mg. 
per kg.—cut clotting time to near normal 
when small amounts of sulfaquinoxaline 
were in the ration. With high levels of 
sulfaquinoxaline, proportionately higher 
amounts of synthetic vitamin K had to be 
applied to achieve the same results. 

A one per cent level of alfalfa in the basal 
diet will bring clotting time to normal. But 


‘an eight per cent addition of alfalfa could 


not bring clotting time to normal when 
sulfaquinoxaline was added. 

From our studies, we believe there are 
practical applications. We need more vitamin 
K in the formulation of poultry feeds. Also, 
because small amounts of additive drugs 
bring control, the feeder should not con- 
clude that large amounts will be beneficial 
to the chick. We realize there may be other 
causes for hemorrhagic disease now plaguing 
the industry in the field. But we believe all 
cases involve a basic lack of vitamin K in 
the rations. 


The Quality Picture 
In Illinois Eggs 


By SAM F. RIDLEN 


The name of Illinois eggs has improved 
considerably since the wide-spread applica- 
tion of the Illinois egg law. Still, we have 
many loopholes which permit sale of eggs 
on the market without gradation. The con- 
sumer, as he becomes more educated, will 
learn to be more selective in his buying, and 
in this way will help bring about better 
quality and gradation of our eggs. 

As an example of what the egg law has 
done for us since compulsory grading was 
put into effect, the quality of eggs has im- 
proved steadily until today 85 to 90 per 
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cent of all eggs going to market from grad- 
ing stations are graded class A. 

Improvements in the quality of-our eggs 
has been dependent on breeder, farmer, and 
consumer. We can hope that in the future 
they will continue to exemplify themselves. 
The poultry breeder must continue to mar- 
ket better birds for the raiser. He is initially 
responsible for producing quality egg-pro- 
ducing flocks. 

The farmer must pick up where the 
breeder leaves off. He must be more vitally 
interested in good egg production. And the 
consumer, as I mentioned, must learn to be 
more selective. In his selectivity, he will 
help to cull out those egg producers who 
will not or cannot meet minimum standards 
of quality. 

And, of course, in the end, the consumer 
must be willing to pay more for better eggs 
in a circle of supply and demand that will 


benefit all. 


Research Will Point 
The Way in Future 


By DR. JERRY SOTOLA 


Research, of course, is the beginning of 
any story which deals with feed formulation. 
The packing industry, vitally concerned with 
what the cattleman feeds his herds, under- 
scores this aspect of its work. 

For practical examples, I would point to 
the present feed supplies. Next year, our 
nation’s farmers will find themselves facing 
a shortage of protein concentrate. The an- 
ual supply will be three per cent below 
that which has been in normal use during 
the past year. 

But the picture could be far worse. What 
would the situation be if we didn’t have 


more than 50,000 tons of urea each year : 


to supplement our grain feeding? In 1953, 
50,000 tons of urea found its way into 
feeding lots, equivalent to 300,000 tons of 
oil meal. Research does point the way. It 
will continue to find means to efficiently 
use many waste products which presently 
are lying idle. 

The dehydrating industry has learned the 
value of one of the packing industry’s waste 
byproducts, animal fat. Today, alfalfa de- 
hydrators are using animal fat in the prepa- 
ration of their product. They have found 
numerous advantages in its use, some of 
which are increased palatability, control of 
dust, increased fat content of feed, decreased 
machinery maintenance costs, and increased 
ease in pelleting. 

One of the biggest jobs animal fat has 
accomplished is the stabilization of the fat 
soluble vitamins after the fats have been 
treated with anti-oxidants to prevent ran- 
cidity. The stabilization of vitamins with fat 
is, in itself, a highly important contribution. 
And the meat packing industry makes avail- 
able, at extremely low cost, more than two 
billion pounds of animal fat each year. 

Yes, research does point the way. Pres- 
ently we are working with gamma globulin, 
of which you know the story. Then too. we 
are experimenting with a new product, 
ACTH, for treating acetonemia. You also 
know the story of insulin and the meat 
packing industry's role in the great life- 
saving development. 


You have many examples of your own. 
The development of Purdue supplement A 
indicates cheaper and more efficient feeding 
with roughages is just around the corner. 
The future of this work will help to deter- 
mine the function of the supplement’s con- 
stituents in animal nutrition and could lead 
to greater discoveries in feeding principles. 

All of our research aims at accomplishing 
one thing: to make life easier for all of our 
people. Efficient mixes are the result of 
conscious research efforts. Improved nutri- 
tion results in better fed animals, and better- 
fed animals make for a healthier, better-fed 
nation. 


How PENB Works to 
Help All Industry 


By DON W. LYON 


Two methods are known to the American 
by which consumption of products can be 
increased. These are: 

1) Stimulate the consumer's appetite to 
bring about greater demand. 

2) Stimulate the producer and the dis- 
penser to accelerate his efforts toward doing 
a better job of selling. 

It is the task of your Poultry & Egg 
National Board to exploit both potentials 
with customer and producer to bring about 
increased consumption of poultry and egg 
products. 

The Poultry & Egg National Board has 
sought to promote increased consumption 
of poultry products through wide-scale na- 
tional campaigns. 

These campaigns have been carried out 
in the three principal branches of the poul- 
try industry: eggs, chicken, and turkey. 

_As an example of what we have done, I 
cite three examples concerned with each 
of the three divisions of our industry: 

Last year, PENB conducted January egg 
month, during which ,we sought and ob- 
tained the cooperation of national maga- 
zines, broadcasting systems, and others in 
promoting the consumption of eggs. Good 
Housekeeping magazine helped our industry 
tremendously with its special cookery section 
during that month. Other favorable pro- 
motions on national radio programs were 
obtained—and at no cost to the industry 
other than what was spent in awakening the 
radio and magazine producers to our mes- 
sage. 

This year, January egg month will have 
the cooperation of the nation’s railroads 
which will feature their most delectable egg 
dishes on dining cars during the 30-day 
period. Also, many company magazines and 
newspapers with combined circulations in 
the millions will feature our egg cooking 
recipes in their publications. I leave it to 
you to estimate the dollar value of such 
promotion. 

Your customer information agency has 
sought to make every housewife in every 
American household conscious of chicken 
with its recipe booklet, “Golden Treasury 
of Chicken Cookery.” For example, we have 
distributed over 15,000 such books to home 
economics teachers across the nation whose 
artistry with chicken could easily reach 
750,000 students. Good Housekeeping mag- 


azine will again help us in the near future 
with a special section in its publication. The 
value of these promotions is beyond esti- 
mate. 

Turkey, too, has received our attention. 
We have been favored with appearances on 
all four Chicago television stations stressing 
turkey consumption. These programs reach 
a wide viewing audience surrounding a 
huge metropolitan area. 

We can look to television to supply us 
with a medium for free promotion of our 
products. Doubling poultry consumption 
within the next few years is not impossible. 

And the man by the side of the road, 
your consumer information agency, PENB, 
will continue to reach that vast untapped 
market to promote consumption of your 
products. 


Interesting Facts 
On Profit, Loss 


By PROF. R. J. MUTTI 


The highlights of a study on the retail 
distribution of feed in Illinois showed an 
average of one feed retailer to every 21 
square miles, equivalent to around 3,000 
retailers in the state. Such broad coverage, 
while providing the purchaser with more 
than one access to feed, may also mean 
many dealers are realizing low volume of 
sales. 

Only about 30 per cent of the dealers 
handled feed as their principal enterprise. 
This type of dealer was least numerous in 
the hog-beef cattle feeding area. 

Ninety-three per cent of the businesses 
retailing feed were locally owned. 

On sources of feed, we found that 19 
per cent of the retailers sold a mixed feed 
carrying their own brand name, but in the 
grain area only eight per cent prepared a 
feed. 

Retailers received feed direct from mills 
and warehouses outside the area, and from 
jobbers both in and outside the area. Three- 
fourths of the dealers in the cash-grain and 
general farming areas handled only one 
brand of feed compared to less than two- 
fifths in the dairy and hog-beef areas. 

A few feed manufacturers distribute their 
feed in all regions of Illinois. Some of them 
have several outlets in each region or area, 
while others have one or two outlets in each 
area. 

Nearly three-fourths of the dealers re- 
ceived all of their feed by trucks. Only one- 
tenth received all their shipments by rail. 

Retailers interviewed provided a variety 
of services. About 95 per cent granted 
credit, 90 per cent made deliveries, 60 per 
cent granted discounts, 55 per cent sell feed 
ingredients, 54 per cent offered livestock 
management and marketing services, and 
38 per cent did custom grinding and 
mixing. 

Studies of the practice of dealers with 
the highest and lowest volume of sales 
showed significantly that those that offered 
the greatest number of services usually 
achieved the largest volume sales. We 
found a tremendous range in sales volume 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


Higher Niacin Levels 


CHICKENS 


45 


Suggested Levels of Niacin in 


A. National Research Council 


B. New England College Conference 
Poultry Rations (1951) 


. University of Delaware 
. lowa State College 


. Michigan State College 


1 


. Nutrition Subcommittee of 
the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association 


OUR recent and significant developments 
a that it may be desirable to use 
more niacin per pound of feed than the 
National Research Council has recommended. 


1.New data show a need for increased levels 
of niacin, riboflavin, calcium pantothenate, and 
choline during critical periods of accelerated 
growth. 


2.Four university and college groups have 
published recommendations for increasing niacin 
levels. Higher levels also have been suggested by a 
nutrition subcommittee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 


3.Published data on the niacin content of natural 
feed ingredients show wide variations which make 
it difficult to depend wholly on this niacin in 
formulating. For example, white corn, averaging 
6.0 milligrams per pound, varies from plus 20 per 
cent to minus 25 per cent of the average. Yellow 
corn averaging 6.4 milligrams per pound shows 
variations from plus 50 per cent to minus 50 
per cent. 


4.1n high corn rations, the increased use of 
hybrid corn has reduced the protein content of 
these rations; thus, increased levels of niacin 
are necessary to offset the lower tryptophane 
content of these feeds. 


By raising the niacin levels of your feeds, you 
assure your customers of adequate amounts of 
this essential vitamin based on current feed 
standards. 


By specifying Niacin Merck you assure your 
customers of a pure, crystalline product which 
is readily and evenly incorporated into your feeds. 


NIACIN MERCK 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, 
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in Canada: MERCK CO. Limited—Montreal 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 
YOU CAN’T BE FAR... 


from one of Purina’s 
40 conveniently located mills... 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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@ Prize-winning state fair swine are 
given a large portion of the credit for 
the doubling of feed sales at Rockton 
Grain & Feed Co., Rockton, IIl. 

Situated in a town of 1,000 popula- 
tion two miles south of the IIlinois- 
Wisconsin border, this newly-revita- 
lized feed firm has taken advantage of 
Owner Harold B. Strack’s phenomenal 
success as a novice farmer to boost its 
gross income from $80,000 to $160,000 
in little more than a year. 


“My purebred Hampshires have 
certainly brought me many new feed 
customers,” remarked Owner Strack 
as he proudly pointed to a row of 
state fair ribbons displayed prominent- 
ly on one wall of the business office. 
“Farmers like to do business with peo- 
ple of their own kind, and it only 
takes a few winners at a major event 
to convert them to your feeding pro- 
grams.” 

Mr. Strack, who purchased the firm 
in 1952 from its previous owner-opera- 
tor (for over 40 years), has made 
area farmers sit up and take notice 
with his rapid ascendancy as a major 
swine breeder. 

This year at the Illinois state fair, 
Harold Strack met the state’s keenest 
competitors in swine raising and 


= ROCKTON GRAIN FEED OO. 


By KENNETH C. OLSON 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


poultry, they're willing to put a little 
more faith in what you have to say.” 

Mr. Strack is a relative newcomer 
to the feeding scene. Prior to his entry 
into feed retailing, he managed a 
coal and farm equipment firm in Rock- 
ford, Ill., 12 miles south of Rockton. 
He dates his actual farming experience 
to 1949, 

“When I first came up here, the 
business was in a sad state of affairs,” 
Mr. Strack related. “The former own- 
er’s interest in selling feed and farm 


Blue Ribbon Pigs 


They’re Illini Firm’s Salesmen 


achieved two first place ribbons, two 
reserve championships, and several 
lesser swine-breeding awards. 

This four-year farmer captured the 
reserve grand champion award for his 
Hampshire boar, and his senior spring 
gilt took a first place and was judged 
reserve junior champion female Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Strack also won a third 
place with a senior spring gilt, seventh 
and eighth places with senior boars, 
and a seventh place in the get of sire 
class. ; 

“It’s a big asset to be able to cite 
practical feeding success when you're 
trying to make new customers,” de- 
clared Mr. Strack. “When you're new 
to this business, it’s not easy to con- 
vince old-time feeders that you've tech- 
niques that will benefit them. But 
when you can show them your own 
award winners, whether it’s pigs or 
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service had dwindled away to a pretty 
low mark. I inherited only his strong- 
est customers, and even the majority 
of those weren't to steady.” 

Now, after an aggressive on-the- 
farm sales campaign, addition of more 
mill equipment, and the re-modeling 
of physical facilities, Mr. Strack is 
finding the feed business can be prof- 
itable. 

“I found out that half the battle in 
getting consistent buyers is having a 
well-known feed for sale,” Mr. Strack 
related. “Pillsbury feed has received 
very good reception from those I’m 
servicing since adding it to our inven- 
tory.” 


PROUD of the blue ribbons 
his hogs have won, Harold 
B. Strack displays several of 
them for our reporter. 
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DOUBLED sales at Rockton, 
Grain & Feed Co., 


shown here, were fostered by 


Owner Harold B. Strack's in- hy 
terest in prize-winning hogs. 4 
His pigs have won many rib- ‘ 
bons. 


Besides Pillsbury’s, the firm also re- 
tails its own specially-mixed feeds in- 4 
cluding Gayton brand growing, fatten- 
ing, and laying mashes, and a scratch 
feed. 

All totaled, it receives about three 
carloads of feed from its supplier each 
month via the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. } 
Paul & Pacific railroad. 


Custom mixing and grinding consti- f 
tute another important segment of Mr. ; 
Strack’s business. He charges $3 a ton : 
for the service and has a burr mill, 
hammer mill, sheller, cracker, and one- i 
ton mixer with which to accommodate 
his customers. 

Besides himself, Mr. Strack has four 
employes to carry out the operations ¢ 
of Rockton Grain & Feed. Included 
are one salesman, a bookkeeper, and 
two mill hands. His 19-year-old son 
is now away at Iowa State College pre- 


; 
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paring to join his father later as an animal 
husbandryman. “He'll be a definite help 
around here,” Mr. Strack added. 

Three trucks of varying capacity are used 
for deliveries. No charges are assessed and 
no planned routes are followed. 


This past summer, Mr. Strack added a 
new concrete block 32 by 50-foot building 
to house his expanding interests. Complete- 
ly modern in every respect, the structure 
contains the business office as well as 
shelved displays and supplies of Hudson 
barn equipment, field seeds, Lederle reme- 
dies, block salt, and many other farm needs. 

To the rear of the new structure, Mr. 
Strack has installed two cylinders capable 
of holding two carloads of liquid fertilizer. 
The new sideline of the firm will go onto 
the market shortly when pumping facilities 
are completed. 

Participation in farm meetings conducted 
at the local high school are a regular part 
of this feed dealers service to his customers. 
For 13 consecutive weeks this fall he ar- 
ranged for gatherings at which prominent 
men in the feed industry appeared to speak 
on topics of current interest to poultry and 
livestock raisers. 

Pancake suppers were found to be a pop- 
ular promotional device by Mr. Strack. Also, 
tor those who stop by his store, there are 
toys for the youngsters and kitchen utensils 
for the homemaker. 

“We carry a geod amount of both classi- 
fied and display advertising in the Beloit 
(Wis.) Daily News, too, and find direct 
mailing pieces good sales weapons,” Mr. 
Strack commented. “Beloit is generally con- 
sidered the hub of our farm area and the 
paper covers most of the farmers I can 
reach.” 

Periodically, Mr. Strack loads his car with 
customers and drives to Clinton, Iowa, to 
witness the manufacture of formula feed. 
The gesture, he reported, is appreciated by 
the feeder. 

Mr. Strack’s radius of customers stretches 
out about 10 miles from Rockton and blan- 
kets a territory where swine raising pre- 
dominates. He estimates that 50 per cent 
of his customers are engaged in pig raising, 
and that 30 per cent are cattle feeders. The 
remainder call on him for dairy rations. 

“Simplicity in the operational policies of 
any company pays off,” Mr. Strack asserted. 
“I've tried to carry over three basic prin- 
ciples from the coal business to my feed 
operations. They are: 

1) Have a definite credit rule. 

2) Set a fair margin and stick to it. 

3) Offer honest service and don’t play 
favorites. 

“I grant credit, but I like to know quite 
a bit about the persons with whom I’m 
doing business,” Mr. Strack continued. “I 
like to stick as closely as I can to a cash 
basis, and I advertise that way. If the farm- 
er is basically honest, I'll carry him to the 
limit. But we work to get definite commit 
ments where long-range credit extensions 
are involved.” 

But long-range or short, cash or credit, 
farmers around Rockton, Ill., are finding 
Harold Strack a good man with whom to 
trade. They've learned the owner-operator of 
Rockton Grain & Feed Co. knows his P’s 
and Q’s—especially when it comes to groom- 
ing blue-ribbon Hampshire pigs. 


Over-Eating a Threat 
To Lambs Fed Grain 


Warnings to lamb feeders to be on the 
lookout for indications of enterotoxemia 
have been issued by Dr. A. A. Goodman, 
extension veterianrian at Colorado A & M 
College. Enterotoxemia, or over-eating dis- 
ease, is the No. 1 killer of grain-fed lambs, 
according to the veterinarian. 


Losses are most likely to occur where 
lambs are on self-feeders or are being 
pushed for market, Dr. Goodman said. The 
disease often strikes fast and is usually fa- 
tal. The primary cause of enterotoxemia is 
the production of a toxin created by bacteria 
in the sheep's digestive tract, he noted. 
Over-eating appears to stimulate the bac- 
teria to produce dangerous toxins. 

Some symptoms may be: head thrown 
back, lambs pushing against objects, con- 
vulsions, and coma before death. 

Dr. Goodman said feedlot losses can be 
prevented by proper management. That in- 
cludes bringing the lambs to full feed gra- 
dually, providing good water, dry bedding, 
and vaccination. Antitoxins have proved 
valuable also where lambs already showed 
symptoms of the disease, the veterinarian 


added. 


Inbreeding in Pigs Is 
Inadvisable Now 


Inbreeding hogs and crossing inbred lines 
could mean more profitable prok production 
in the future, but for the present not enough 
desirable inbreds and linecross combinations 
have been produced for general use. 

That's the findings of University of Wis- 
consin animal specialists, who have studied 
the problems of better hog breeding. At 
present, inbreeding and crossing is an ex- 
pensive, slow procedure which is necessary 
to develop high bred stock, they have 
found. 
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“EL got a good hunch where that 
outlaw is holed up.” 


CARTOON BY RIEKER 


Outbreeding is the common scheme now 
followed by livestock raisers. The scientists 
point out that you can have purebreds or 
crossbreds from the system. Inbreeding 
means breeding gilts and boars of close re- 
lation. Mating two pigs from different in- 
bred lines produces a linecross. 

Inbreeding often produces poor pigs, the 
researchers said. Linecrossing and topcross- 
ing have given results which are about the 
same or better than outbreeding. The spe- 
cialists are now searching for combinations 
which will give more pigs per litter and more 
weight per pig. 


Canadian Grains to 
Surpass Estimates 


Total production of all grains in Canada 
for 1953 will be slightly larger than predict- 
ed earlier, according to a report from the 
Department of Agriculture. The expected 
increase will more than offset drops in both 
barley and rye production, USDA said. 

Wheat production is now placed at 614 
million bushels, compared to an_ earlier 
forecast of 594 million bushels. At that, 
USDA noted, the outturn would still be 
only second best to Canada’s high mark of 
688 million bushels set in 1952. 


Oats production will be up slightly from 
the September forecast, or about 406 mil- 
lion bushels. The barley harvest, estimated 
at 262 million bushels, is 11 million bushels 
less than earlier predictions. Rye production 
is expected to be down a million bushels 
from the forecast of 29 million bushels. 


Cornstalks, Straws 
Retard Soil Losses 


Leaving cornstalks and soybean straw 
atop the ground will stop large losses of 
soil and water from sloping fields. That's 
the evidence of experiments carried out by 
soil specialists at the University of Illinois. 

The work showed that on a four per cent 
slope plots covered with broken cornstalks 
lost only 193 pounds of soil in a two-inch 
rain in an hour's time compared with a loss 
of 4,148 pounds of soil on a bare plot. 

According to W. F. Purnell, extension 
soil conservationist at Illinois, cornstalks 
and straw save soil by protecting it from 
the hammering and beating action of falling 
raindrops. He said they also help to hold 
back the runoff water and with it the move- 
ment of soil. 


Kasco Mills Markets 
New Milk Replacer 


Milk-Mizer, a new milk replacer for 
calves, has been marketed by Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Waverly, N. Y. Packed in 25-pound 
metal pails, Milk-Mizer is designed to be 
diluted with water before feeding. 


Four new eastern distributors have been 
appointed to handle sales of the milk re- 
placer. 


For details and literature on Milk-Mizer, 
circle Reader Service No. 1. 
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NEW Educational Picture Book 


FOR JUNIOR FARMERS EVERYWHERE ; 


Something new has been added! \ 
The 8th annual Master Mix } 
Junior Farmer Program is 

being announced in the popular 
“comic book” style. 


Shows and tells boys and 
girls how to feed, fit and 
show prize-winning animals, 


Developing 


America’s Farm Leaders 
of Tomorrow 


1953 State Winner Claud Tullos of Magee, Miss., 
Turoucn the Junior Farmer Program Master Mix Dealers help boys aint anciaee 


and girls maintain their interest in farming ... help them develop projects that 
will keep them happy and make them better farmers. Master Mix Dealers become 
friends of the family through this activity. They get acquainted with the feeders 
of tomorrow ... and earn good will that makes their business enjoyable as well 
as profitable. 


Schools, 4-H Clubs and FFA groups will receive this new sixteen-page 
booklet which gives complete information on feeding and fitting swine, beef and 
r dairy animals. 

{ The Junior Farmer Program is an important activity on the farms of America. 
If you would like to be a part of this great program, write today for more information. 


McMILLEN 


Junior Farmer Foster Lampert of Garden Prairie, 
Minois, with his grand champion barrow at the 


SERVICE 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Foreign Retailing-29 


Are Strong Denmark 


@ To get a clear picture of conditions 
prevailing in Denmark, where coopera- 
tive organizations have been dominat- 
ing for more than 50 years, we will 
talk with the leading feed dealer in 
Hinnerup. This is a large village that 
has grown up around the railroad sta- 
tion, since the road was built way back 
in the last century. S. E. Sorensen is 
the merchant and he gave full and 
free answers to all questions. 

Today, Hinnerup is larger than all 
the surrounding villages. It has a bank, 
a hotel, and nearly all other kinds of 
businesses. They have managed to 
thrive better here than in the villages 
or in the nearby cities. It has some 
industry and in United States would 
be called a thriving community. 

The name of the business is still 
Johs. Sorensen’s, after its founder, the 
father of the present head of the 
house. He began in 1901 and the busi- 
ness grew steadily during his whole 
lifetime. In 1932, the business was in- 
corporated, but remained a family in— 
stitution with only three shareholders: 
Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Sorensen and Mrs. 
Sorensen’s sister, Miss Agnes Petersen. 
However, the business has remained 
healthy and last year’s volume came 
close to two million kroner (official 
exchange is 14 cents to one kroner). 

“What have you here, Mr. Soren- 


By JOHAN L. NIELAN 


Hinnerup, Denmark 


sen, of plant and equipment?” 

“We have this brick warehouse with 
two floors and basement, then we have 
a warehouse of wood for building 
materials. Our total floor space is close 
to 30,000 square feet. We use the top 
floor here for storage of grain, while 
we have on the main floor all our dif- 
ferent kinds of feed, commercial fer- 
tilizers, and cement. 


“In the basement we store coal, 
coke, and other fuel. We do have a 
railroad siding, but that is of less im- 
portance now we have the automobile, 
for we deliver a large part of our ton- 
nage direct to our customers from the 
harbor in Aarhus about 10 miles to 
the south of Hinnerup (Aarhus is the 
second largest city in Denmak and has 
an excellent deep-water harbor). To- 
day, our heavy truck does the work 
the railroad formerly did and it makes 
for lower cost of operation. 


“We do carry some stock of all our 


SMILING S. E. Sorenson, a 
progress-minded Danish feed 
retailer, is shown below with 
four members of his family. 
His sturdy business structure, 
at Hinnerup and near Aarhus, 
is shown at right. Co-ops of- 
fer stiff competition. 
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various products. Besides lumber we 
carry other building needs. Our own 
truck is in almost constant use and 
when we need more help, we hire 
extra trucks,” the Dane continued. 

“In the warehouse, we have a cake- 
breaker (oil cakes are not ground in 
Denmark), a mill and roller, as well 
as machinery for cleaning grain for 
human consumption. However, most 
of our feed comes ready-mixed from 
our suppliers, who operate under gov- 
ernment control. We do no mixing of 
feed ourselves.” 


“What percentage of your feed goes 
to each major type of farming?” was 
the next question to Mr. Sorensen. 

“In round figures, 20 per cent of 
our business consists of oil cakes for 
dairymen; 20 per cent is feed for 
poultry and swine. Commercial ferti- 
lizers account for 20 per cent and the 
40 per cent is made up of fuel and 
building materials, but we do also 
handle seed—mostly clover, grass, and 
beet seed.” 


“Do your customers call for their 
goods or do you deliver?” 

“We deliver over 90 per cent of all 
goods sold. We maintain weekly routes 
to all our customers and I count that 
one of our best aids in holding our 
customers’ business, for they know 
they can get delivery on a certain day 
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CAN DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 


AND TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER 
BIG “H” FEEDS 


Honeggers’ new “push button’’, electronically con- 
- trolled feed mill at Fairbury, IIl., has been the talk of 
-. the industry and the marvel of the. "farmers for hundreds 
of miles around. This mill was not built—it grew! It 

grew by making honest products and selling them 

for honest prices. It grew by working with friends and 
neighbors; by trying to understand their problems and 
help them make money. This mill and Honeggers’ 

: ry aggressive merchandising program can help you DOUBLE 
— YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER Poultry Mouse 


This scientifically designed poultry house, developed ae 
on Honeggers’ 400 Acre Practical Test Farm, is a Tie x 
tremendous money maker for Honegger dealers. 
Patent rights are owned by Honeggers’ for the EXCLU- 
SIVE benefit of Honegger dealers. One dealer sold 

over $50,000.00 worth of houses during the first year. 
Here is extra money for the dealer in both house commissions 
and follow-up feed tonnage. It can help you DOUBLE 
YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 


Pi Honeggers’ small farm hatchery has grown to become the nation’s largest 
U. S. Certified Hatchery. This growth is in itself evidence of sound 
quality and honest service and that the Honegger Leghorns have made farmers 
more money than other breeds. Honegger Leghorns are proven money 
makers in the national Egg Laying Contests across the nation and in large commer- 
cial flocks everywhere. If you are going to build a successful feed busi- 
ness, then your farm customers MUST make money on your program. With 
this foundation is an opportunity for you to DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 

_ and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


i DID IT! 


“We’ve handled three major brands of feed 
here in recent years — each exclusively, too — 
but in less than two years with Honeggers, we 
know without the slightest doubt that we’re of- 
fering our customers the best program there is. 

hile we’ve never engaged in price compe- 
tition, we used to work mighty hard in out- 
selling the price cutters . . . before we took on 
Honeggers. Now, our customers are so enthused 
about our program, that once they try Big “H” 
they really stay sold and often become boosters 
for us. It saves us a lot of work and worries, 
and has helped DOUBLE OUR TONNAGE!” 


Why not join up with a LEADER now? 
What we have done for others we can do 
for you. Some aggressive dealer will dou- 
ble his tonnage in your area with Hon- 
eggers’ Big H Feed Franchise. It might as 
well be you. Honeggers’ are the only major 
feed compary in America offering dealers 
this kind of a three-way protected ter- 


ritory franchise! 


Beach Grain Co. 


Copyright, 1953 WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE Jerseyville, Ilinois 


Honeggers’ & Co., 


ILLINOIS * MANSFIELD, OHIO ATHENS GEORGIA 


MARION M. BEACH, Mgr. 
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in the week, whether it is three tons of 
feed, a hundred kilo of coke, or a single 
sack of poultry feed. None of our com- 
petitors renders a like service and I think 
it is our best tie with all our customers.” 

“How large a work-force do you maintain, 
Mr. Sorensen?” 

“Our regular crew consists of six. We 
are two in the office, one man keeps tab on 
our stocks on hand and he has two men 
helping in the warehouse and yard, plus our 
truck-driver. Whenever we have too much 
work for our own men, we hire extra help. 
We have a well-knit organization and we 
help each other, so we manage to get along 
without making the workday too long for 
any of us.” 

“How large a territory do you serve, 
Mr. Sorensen?” 

“T would say practically all our customers 
live within 15 miles of Hinnerup. We try 
hard to please all our old customers and to 
add new ones. After more than 50 years of 
successful operation we have much good 
will and we take pride in the loyalty of our 
customers, who have become our friends 
through the many years. The business has 
always been a family affair and it has en- 
joyed a steady and healthy growth.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sorensen, fair dealings do 
bring results over the years, but how much 
of your business is for cash? And how much 
on credit? Do you lose much on what is 
commonly called bad debts?” 

“About 90 per cent of all goods are 
sold on credit, but our loss on that score 
is very small, for we know our people well. 
Most of our customers pay by the month 
for feed, fuel, and other consumer goods. 
On commercial fertilizers, we have a special 
arrangement. We sell these on a mortgage 
against the harvest so many months in the 
future.” 

“Why this difference on fertilizers, Mr. 
Sorensen?” 

“Well, such long-term paper can be used 
at the bank if we run short on operating 
capital. It is a custom that has grown up 
during the years and it has worked very 
well. Here in Denmark, the largest part of 
the feed business has been in the hands of 
the cooperatives and they have given us 
stiff competition. We have avoided ani- 
mosity between them and us and perhaps 
our friendly rivalry has improved the effi- 
ciency of both systems.” 

“How do you view the future, Mr. Soren- 
sen, for the independent feed dealer in 
Denmark?” 

“That is a difficult question, but if we 


can have peace, I believe we will overcome 
the war and its after-effect. Hitler's occupa- 
tion threw our economy badly out of kilter. 
The inflation brought our index to nearly 
400. Now it is back to 350, but we depend 
on the world market and that has not found 
its balance since the war. Denmark has the 
greatest per-capita foreign trade in the whole 
world. To live well we must import raw 
materials and export our fine quality butter, 
bacon, and eggs. 

“Since England became poor, we get too 
little for our exports in proportion to the 
cost of imports. The result is that the vol- 
ume of the feed business is down. The farm- 
ers are forced to depend on their own home- 
production instead of imported oil-cakes. 
Should war come, then all predictions are 
out, for with the present machinery of de- 
struction, who can tell what will happen?” 
he concluded. 


Turkey Breeders to 
Favor Lighter Hens 


A survey by the National Turkey federa- 
tion of official turkey testing agencies in- 
dicates that breeders intend to keep two per 
cent fewer heavy breed hens and 29 per 
cent more light breed hens for production 
in 1954, the Department of Agriculture has 
reported. 

A USDA report early last month showed 
that through October, one per cent fewer 
heavy breed hens and 86 per cent more light 
breed hens had been tested than during the 
same period a year ago. The combined in- 
crease was 21 per cent. 

On the basis of these facts, USDA said, 
the turkey industry advisory committee 
reached the following conclusions in a 
recent meeting: 

1) The number of heavy breed hens 
tested and intended to be tested could pro- 
vide as much as 12 to 15 per cent more 
poults than were brooded in 1953. 

2) That the increase in light breed tur- 
key hens could result in a light breed crop 
as much as 45 to 50 per cent larger than in 
1953, plus a spring crop of fryer-roaster 
turkeys which may be difficult to sell at cost 
of production price levels. ‘ 

Concern was expressed over the huge 
potential increase in the 1954 turkey crop, 


and the committee advised producers to sell ° 


some of their breeder hens on the 1953 
holiday markets. 


Bronchitis a Threat 
To Midwest Flocks 


Infectious bronchitis probably will con- 
tinue to plague midwestern poultrymen in 
the next two or three years. That's the 
belief of Dr. J. O. Alberts of the University 
of Illinois, who pointed out that aging 
pullets or hens which contract the virus will 
cost farmers $1 each in lower egg produc- 
tion and poorer egg quality. 

“Prevention is the only control,” Dr. 
Alberts stressed. He claimed that flock 
owners are responsible for 80 per cent of 
the spreading of the disease by moving from 
one flock to another and by using con- 
taminated equipment. 


LELAND S. ROLF 


Appointment of Leland S. Rolf to its ex- 
ecutive staff has been announced by Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. Mr. Rolf 
will work with the firm’s district managers 
and retailers in retail-level merchandising 
programs, according to Honegger officials. 

Mr. Rolf previously was associated with 
Huron Milling Co., Moorman Mfg. Co., 
and Swift & Co., Chicago. A native of IIli- 
nois, he is a University of Illinois graduate 
and a World War II air force veteran. 


Johnston Tennessee 
Group’s President 


New president of the Tenessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers association is J. G. Johnston of 
Security Mills, Knoxville. He was elected 
last month as the group held its annual 
convention at Memphis. J. C. Huckabee of 
Quaker Oats Co.’s Memphis staff was named 
vice president. 

Continuing as executive secretary and 
general counsel is W. H. Levine of Nash- 
vifle. Chosen as directors were David Ross, 
Memphis; Tom Butler, Columbia; M. E. 
Staed, Nashville; Bob Dodson, Pulaski; 
Q. D. Edmonds, Jackson; and James Ran- 
som, Murfreesboro. 

Directors of the Tennessee manufacturers 
formally approved and endorsed the 10 
credit recommendations of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association. Credit and 
finance problems and practices were a high- 
light of the convention. 

BEGGS NAMED 

Appointment of Truman J. Beggs as vice 
president in charge of grain operations has 
been announced by Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. He formerly headed the 
firm’s Occident Elevator division. Mr. Beggs 
became a vice president in 1950. 
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SHOW THEM WHO'S BEST! 


Now you can wade right into the heavier-than-ever 
chick mash competition that 1954 is sure to bring. 
Backed up by Borden’s NEW Flaydry, you can show 
them who really has the goods! 


The NEW Flaydry delivers a growth “kick” that 
nothing else of its kind seems to match. It’s the potent 
combination of essential milk fractions and B-complex 
vitamins plus Betaine — plus powerful whey. ‘factors, 
known and unidentified. 


During the past two years, Flaydry-fortified chick 
rations have produced consistent growth increases in 
more than 90 percent of Borden’s growth tests! These 
tests were made on all the latest chick rations including 
those with high antibiotic fortification. Whey factors 
deliver a real growth wallop! It’s been proved time 
and again by independent laboratories and college 
stations — in addition to Borden’s work. 


Now is the time to prime your 1954 starting rations 
for the selling battle ahead. Re-register your poultry 
feeds with Borden’s NEW Flaydry. You'll be prepared 
to show them who’s best! 


Dordens 


BORDEN’S man of the month orden IS BASIC IN 
FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 
consin, where he majored in Dairy saeytaseting. He Witenes 

SUPREME 


Mr. Sommer, Assistant Director Send all the facts on the NEW Flaydry for our 1954 chick mashes. 
of Production for Borden's Special has 
Products Division, helps assure the Name. 
quality of your feeds by exercis- : 
ing careful supervision in 


manufacturing and packaging of 
Borden's Feed Supplements. 
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FAMOUS 


as a 


TOP QUALITY CONDITIONER 
OF PROVEN VALUE 
AND STILL AVAILABLE 
SPENCER KELLOGG@’S 
OLD PROCESS (Expeller 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
tong Beach 67-9530 : BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


Minneapolis AT 0309 : 
PE 5-6787 Buffalo, N.Y. Bellevue, Ohio + Chicago, Il. Decatur, Il, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Edgewater, N. J. Des Moines, lowa * Long Beach, Calif. 
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HEADQUARTERS of Ky- 
ner Elevators, Inc., Wil- 
son, Kan., is this busy 
room. Shown are Porter 
Kyner, a trucker, and 
Manager Joe Kyner. 


®@ Seed cleaning and treating is an im- 
portant service rendered by and prof- 
itmaker for Kyner Elevators, Inc., 
Wilson, Kan. This 75-year-old feed 
and grain concern, founded by Joseph 
Latshaw Kyner, now is headed by the 
founder’s grandson, Joseph. 

“We do a big volume in wheat seed 
treating,” the latter explained. “We 
have a Calkins treater which will han- 
dle 600 bushels per hour. There is a 


MAINTENANCE care is 
stressed at the Kyners' 
well-kept Wilson, Kan., 
premises. A partial view 
of the firm's layout is 
shown at left. 


“We save money, add to the farm- 
ers’ income, and get a better job done,” 
said Mr. Kyner as he explained his hir- 
ing of his own customers. 

Four regular employes make up the 
force of Kyner Elevators, Inc. 

“Ordinarily, it would take twice 
this number of men,” stated Mr. Ky- 
ner, “but when we are overloaded with 
work, we get the farmers to help and 
pay them regular wages. For example, 


themselves and are careful to let me 
know just how much gas or oil they 
used.” 

It is natural for the Kyners to think 
of the farmers as their “partners.” 
Some of the men who deal with the 
firm today are grandsons of patrons 
whom Mr. Kyner’s grandfather ser- 
viced. The president of the company 
is proud that Kyner Elevators, Inc., is 
one of the recognized independent 
grain businesses in the state. 

“You can almost count on the fin- 
gers of your hands the number of in- 
dependents left in Kansas,” was his 
observation. 

The true spirit of partnership was 
shown when the Kansas river flooded 
in 1950 and several carloads of the 
customers’ grain were lost in transit. 
The firm did not carry flood insurance 
at the time, and although not forced 
to do it, Kyners made good the loss to 
their “partners” out of their own 
pockets. The firm now carries flood 
insurance, but its unselfish attitude in 
1950 showed its concern over the 
plight of its farmer neighbors. 


Members of the Kyner organization 
work shoulder to shoulder with their 
customers in another respect. When a 
farmer's truck breaks down in bad 
weather, the company gas truck is sent 
out to take it in tow without charge. 
Every effort is made to get deliveries 
through in bad weather. Mr. Kyner 


Seed Cleaning Hobby 


It’s a Business Builder for Kansans 


steady demand for this service and 
we're happy to render it. Not only 
does it mean a profit in itself, but it 
also attracts farmers who make large 
purchases of other goods and in other 
services from us.” 

The Kyner operation is located in a 
town of 1,200 population some 65 
miles west of Salina in central Kansas. 
Busy transcontinental highway 40 
passes through the little shopping 
center. 

Manager Joe Kyner has found that 
his profit is related directly to the earn- 
ings of his customers. One of his basic 
business tenets is to hire available 
farmers to assist him at his plant when- 
ever he can. 
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right now some farmers are putting 
up an extra bin for additional storage. 
Farmers are good workers and know 
the kind of work and buildings needed 
in taking care of grain and feed.” 

Mr. Kyner has found it profitable 
and convenient for the trade to have 
a complete service available for his 
customers. This includes the sale of 
oil, gas, coal, tires, and batteries along 
with feed. He reported that most of 
the farmers help themselves and get 
their own gas. 

“This saves having an extra man,” 
said Mr. Kyner. “If I am busy and a 
customer drives up for gas, I ask him 
to help himself. This makes him feel 
good. Customers are proud to wait on 


will open the store on Sundays or in 
the evenings if asked to do so. 

This enterprising Kansas dealer han- 
dles the Nutrena line of feeds and sells 
approximately 1,500 tons of feed an- 
nually. Custom mixing, custom grind- 
ing, and custom rolling are some of the 
services that account for much of the 
gross volume. The equipment used in- 
cludes a Davis 12-by-30-inch roller, a 
50 horsepower Ehrsam hammer mill. 
and a half-ton vertical custom mixer. 
Mr. Kyner states that poultry feed in 
the form of poultry crumbles is the 
largest seller, with cattle feed next im 
volume. Kyner’s All-Purpose mash has 
been popular with the farmers in the 
area for years. 
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Red 


RED BRAND is Merchandised 
to Push Farm Buying 


Yes! Keystone merchandising helps boostfarmin- «* 
come...and spending...means more sales for you. 

We know. Farmers tell us how the Keystone | 
Practical Land Use Plan helps them. 

Take one example: Milford Dowell of Strong- 
hurst, Ill. Four years after starting a Practical Land 
Use Program he was getting 90 bu. of corn where 
he used to get 34. Pasture land tripled its yield. 

How did he use this income? 

“I spent $6,000 remodeling my dairy ...$15,000 
on farm equipment . . . $2,000 for a modern 
kitchen and bath . . . thousands of dollars on feed 
for a dairy herd ... and many other miscellaneous 
items,” Mr. Dowell reports. 


That’s what we mean when we say—Red Brand 
merchandising pushes FARM BUYING. And it 
draws the farmer to Red Brand dealers. 

With this long range plan, we’ve built a solid 
foundation for action when action is needed. 


A Keystone representative will 
be glad to explain how simple 
it is to put the P.L.U. Program 
to work in your town. Ask him 
for details. Get started with- 
out delay. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 


“RED BRAND FENCE - NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE + NAILS 
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! Farmers Know How Well 
Red Brand Fence is Made 


» For over three generations, farmers have been buy- 
| ing Red Brand Fence. Through the years, these 
| farmers have learned how Keystone builds longer 
life in its fence. They know Keystone copper bear- 
ing steel wire is Galvannealed to give double pro- 
tection against rusting. They know the diameter of 
wire is maintained with an exceptional degree of 
accuracy. They know the crimp is 
| right to get a taut fence when it’s 
| stretched. They know the red top 
wire is their assurance of Keystone 
quality in fence. These are facts 
they know and accept... the min- 
ute you say—‘““We recommend Red 
Brand.” 


ED BRAN 


= FENCE 


TO GIVE YOUR FARM SALES 
al A BOOST, ask your Red Brand 
salesman or jobber how you can tie 
in with Keystone’s Practical Land 
Use sales-building plan. 


& WIRE COMPAN Y PEORIA 7, sii 


i ORNAMENTAL FENCE + RED TOP POSTS «+ GATES * KEYSTONE POULTRY NETTING 
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Another good seller is hay, an item that 
has been in greater demand each year. 

The dealer is optimistic about the outlook 
for poultry feed sales. Several substantial 
accounts are already on the concern’s books, 
among them a farmer who has a 1,500-bird 
turkey flock. A 20,000-bird broiler plant is 
going up in the vicinity and the broiler 
industry is definitely on the upgrade, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kyner 

Feed and grain deliveries are made with 
two trucks of six-ton capacity and another 
of three-ton. Truckers act as salesmen when 
on delivery. Mr. Kyner realizes a 10 per 
cent increase in feed volume through a 
policy of having its feed suppliers’ repre- 
sentatives ride along on deliveries. Records 
show that customers either buy substantial 
orders of feed when thus approached or 
phone later to place orders. Attention to 
the feeders’ problems pays off, Mr. Kyner 
has learned. 

Advertising in the local paper, purchase 
of calendars from FFA members, and dona- 
tion of placques for 4-H and FFA prizes 
also boost sales of feed and grain. Calendars 
with a religious theme have been very suc- 
cessful in providing good will for the firm. 

Another brother, B. F. Kyner, now in 
Japan, made Kyner Elevators, Inc., known 
to many farmers in the area through his 
interest in sheep, lambs, and hogs. He had 
unusually good results in raising animals 
and many farmers in the region became 
regular purchasers of feed and supplies as 
a direct result of his success with livestock. 

Direct mail folders are also a good con- 
tact for this operator but he credits a higher 
percentage of repeat business through the 
method of calling customers on the phone. 
When an order is received, the customer 
is notified at once. 

Whenever Mr. Kyner has a spare mo- 
ment, he phones to ask why an account has 


not been in the store lately or to notify him 
of an item he believes will appeal. 

Because the town of Wilson is located in 
one of the largest wheat belts in the world, 
grain is a very important part of the gross 
sales of Kyner Elevators. The elevator has 
a 380,000-bushel capacity and is electrically 
operated. 

A Shanzer Mfg. Co. Berico grain drier 
is an important machinery unit at the Kan- 
sas feed concern. 

Fast, modern machinery — including a 
coal unloader — is one of the chief factors 
making this business progressive and able 
to function with a small force of regular 
workers. It goes hand-in-hand with the 
“partnership” policy to get the work done. 
In addition to the sizeable feed business, 
more than 500,000 bushels of wheat are 
handled annually and 50,000 bushels of 
grain sorghums. 

Adequate railroad facilities right in the 
yards, U. S. highway 40 only a few yards 
away, and up-to-date roads throughout the 
area all add up to an easy flow of feed, 
grain, and supplies to the agricultural men 
in this part of Kansas. All equipment, ma- 
chinery, and trucks are maintained in good 
working order to meet the demands of a 
large number of accounts. 


Credit is extended on a liberal basis. Mr. 
Kyner keeps all the records and this has a 
fingertip control of every phase of the 
large operations. 

“TI could, of course, employ someone to 
do this work,” explained the businessman, 
“but keeping the books myself puts me in 
a position to push any accounts or items 
that need special attention.” 

Mr. Kyner believes his partnership with 
his neighbors should extend beyond the 
limits of business, too. He has served as 
president of the Lions club. For three 
years, while the community was without the 


services of a Presbyterian minister, he 
preached the sermons on Sunday. The result 
of his efforts was a new organ for the 
church, earned through the money saved 
during the period. 

The able owner of Kyner’s still acts as the 
church organist, while continuing to teach 
Sunday school. He is also active in Wilson's 
community band. 

Partnership with his farmer friends means 
more to Joe Kyner than friendly advice on 
feeding problems. For this Wilson, Kan., 
merchant, it means sharing the monetary 
profits of Kyner Elevators, Inc., with those 
who have made them possible. 


Pfizer Reports Work 
With ‘Clot’ Vitamin 

Additions of sufficient vitamin K in the 
ration of chickens has been found to ma- 
terially reduce blood clotting time in birds 
suffering from hemorrhage, a report on 
research sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, has revealed. 

Another significant finding of the study 
was that not one of the four commonly- 
used antibiotics increased blood clotting 
time of chickens deprived of vitamin K, the 
Pfizer report stated. In a test involving 30 
groups of chicks, blood from birds receiv- 
ing Terramycin, aureomycin, penicillin, and 
bacitracin clotted considerably faster than 
blood from birds receiving no antibiotic, the 
firm claimed. 

Additions of Vitamin K, as either natural 
vitamin K in alfalfa meal or the synthetic K, 
menadione, was sufficient to reduce blood 
clotting time from periods ranging as high 
as 19.1 minutes for birds receiving no vita- 
min K and no antibiotic to average clotting 
times ranging between two and six minutes, 
the report asserted. 


Progress of Wayne at Peoria, Ill., Is Shown 


How the Peoria, Ill., manufacturing op- 
eration of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, has 
grown is portrayed effectively in these two 
photographs. The first pictures the Peoria 
plant as it looked in 1900 when owned by 
Marsden Co. The second view is the Wayne 
feeds’ plant as it looks today. 

More than 400 Wayne dealers from all 
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over Indiana and Illinois journeyed to Peo- 
ria in early November to take part in a 
special 55th anniversary celebration. The 
original Allied property at the Illinois city 
was built by a predecessor firm in 1898. 
Visitors were shown through the ultra- 
modern Wayne plant of today, which pro- 
duces more than 20,000 tons of formula 


feeds monthly and which can store 114 
million bushels of grain. W. A. Stohrer is 
plant manager. 

Participating in the 55th anniversary fete 
were Harold J. Buist, Allied president; Vice 
Presidents E. D. Griffin, L. T. Murphy, and 
J. J. Quinlan; and a number of other Wayne 
staff members. 
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The advantage of feeds containing “Two- 
Sixty-Two” are being publicized in farm mag- 
azines by messages like the one above. Store 
posters and booklets, all with space for your 
own name and address, are also available. 
They stress the idea of getting more feed 
value out of home-grown feed by using your 
supplements that contain this new ingredient. 
Let us send yéu sample copies. 


Dairymen need a new kind of feed 
to get the most out of “grassland farming”’ 


The trend to heavier use of pasture, 
roughage and other home-grown feed 
is getting stronger all the time. To fit 
into this changing practice, feed con- 
centrates have to do a bigger job. 
And now they can! When concen- 
trates are properly fortified with 
““Two-Sixty-Two” feed compound, 
the Du Pont high-grade nitrogen 
source of protein, they help cattle and 
sheep make better use of all types and 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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qualities of farm feeds. ‘“Two-Sixty- 
Two” in your feed helps the rumen 
bacteria to multiply faster . . . helps 
them break down and “handle” 
rougher feed . .. faster and more com- 
pletely. 

The best sales feature you can put 
into your cattle and dairy feeds to- 
day is the one that helps a farmer 
makemoremoney with hisown home- 
grown feed. It will pay you to study 


the possibilities of this product in 
your formulas. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


7 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


To Keep Swine Thrifty, by Fred J. Giesler, 
C. W. Burch, Robert H. Grummer, and 
Arlie C. Todd, Wisconsin Extension Serv- 
ice, Madison, free. 

This handy two-page circular lists tips 
and instructions for the swine raiser on how 
to control mange and lice with benzene 
hexachloride or lindane, and how to control 
roundworms with sodium fluoride. Benzene 
hexachloride and lindane are rapidly re- 
placing the oil and kerosene dip for hog 
mange and lice, and are reducing the cost 
of mange and lice, the authors point out. 
Listed step by step are instructions for the 
preparation and use of the two control 
agents. Sodium fluoride, the authors assert, 
is 95 per cent effective against large round- 
worms. It costs little and the treatment is 
simple. Detailed instructions for its use are 


also included. 


Raising Beef Cattle, by A. V. Allen, J. S. 
Buchanan, and C. D. Grinnels, North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Extension Service, Raleigh, 
free. 

“Conditions make North Carolina an ideal 
state for growing beef cattle. The mild 
climate and heavy rainfall gives good graz- 
ing and economical feed production; very 
little housing is required; land and labor are 
available; farmers are increasing their knowl- 
edge of livestock production; and markets 
are being improved.” With that introduc- 
tion the three men responsible for this well- 
illustrated 26-page booklet launch their dis- 
cussion of the beef cattle-raising potential 
in the North Carolina region. 

Covered are the subjects of establishing 
a beef herd, feeding, and management. 
Practical tips on diagnosing herd disease 
are listed as well as some sample daily ra- 
tions for beef cattle production. The book- 
let also discusses the marketing of beef cat- 
tle and control of disease and parasites. This 
pamphlet can be a valuable addition to any 
feed dealer’s literature counter. 

* 
Effect of Levels of Fiber and Protein on 
Hatchability and Egg Production, by A. E. 
Tomhave, Delaware Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Newark, free. 

This bulletin summarizes the results of 
an experiment conducted to study the in- 
fluence of fiber on hatchability and other 
factors of production, and to determine 
whether higher levels of protein in the lay- 
ing diets of New Hampshires would improve 
egg production. A few of the important 
conclusions that are discussed in detail in 
the booklet are: Hatchability of fertile eggs 
was significantly higher with the 5.4 per 
cent fiber diets than it was with the 4.2 
per cent fiber diets, regardless of the level 
of protein in the breeder mash. 

Egg production, feed efficiency, and gain 
in body weight, was slightly better on the 
4.2 per cent fiber mashes as compared with 
the diets with 5.4 per cent fiber, when the 
breeder mash contained 15.6 per cent pro- 
tein. Where the protein level was 18.5 per 


cent, fiber content of the mash did not in- 
fluence feed requirements to produce a 
dozen of eggs. Mortality was slightly less 
on the higher fiber diets during the ex- 
periment. For those whose interests lie along 
these lines, the complete text of this report 


should prove interesting. 
* 


Texas Farm Commod’ty Pri-es, 1947-52, by 
John G. McNeely and V. C. Childs, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, free. 

Table and graphs help the authors of this 
report picture the six-year trends in farm 
commodity prices in Texas. They sum- 
marize their presentation by citing that ag- 
ricultural prices reflect the changes that are 
taking place in the production of specific 
agricultural products and the demand for 
these products. Farmers and ranchmen. they 
find, maintain an element of flexibility in 
their operations to take advantage of anti- 
cipated price changes. Yet some price 
changes are unpredictable, because of wide 
year-to-year changes in production. In clos- 
ing their preface, the authors assert that a 
study of individual price trends, such as 
theirs, “may be helpful in selecting those 
products which offer the best prospects for 


profit in the future.” 
* * & 


Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Texas — Analyses of commercial fertiliz- 
ers sold during 1952-53. Copies available 
through Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station. 

Massachusetts —* Thirty-third annual re- 
port of pullorum disease eradication in Mas- 
sachusetts. For copies, write University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Massachusetts — Inspection of commer- 
cial feedstuffs. For copies, write University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Connecticut — Report on inspection of 
commercial feeding stuffs, 1952. For copies, 
write Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. 

Connecticut—Report on commercial in- 
secticides and fungicides, 1953. Copies may 
be had by writing Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven. 

Alabama — Commercial feeding stuffs, 
October, 1951 to September, 1952. Copies 
available through Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries, Montgomery. 


@ WESTERN ELEVATOR, Appleton, 
Wis., has installed a new Strong-Scott mo- 
lasses mixer. 


NEW POST 

Appointment of Grant Oliver as technical 
sales representative on the Pacific coast for 
its industrial and agricultural fumigants 
and specialties has been revealed by Larva- 
cide Products, Inc., New York City. Mr. 
Oliver, who has an extensive background 
in California agriculture, will make his head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


At Vitality 


CHARLES Y. ROBERTS 


The holder of a masters degree from Iowa 
State College, Charles Y. Roberts, has been 
appointed nutritionist for Vitality Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, the firm has announced. A 
native of Texas, Mr. Roberts earned his 
B. S. degree at Texas Tech. 

Prior to entering the army for World 
War II service, Mr. Roberts farmed 320 
acres of Texas land. He served in the Paci- 
fic theater and earned a captaincy. 

Vitality has its headquarters at Chicago, 
with other operations at Dayton, Ohio, and 
Monmouth, II. 


Colorado Convention 
Will Open Feb. 28 


The Shirley-Savoy hotel in Denver will 
be the site of the 11th annual meeting of 
the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
association Feb. 28 through March 2, ac- 
cording to J. K. Malo, president of the 
group. 

For the sixth straight year, Del Gerdom 
of Denver will serve as convention chair- 
man. Mr. Gerdom said major topics to be 
covered will include grain handling and 
marketing, government relations, and feed 
merchandising. 

The convention's discussion seminars will 
be devoted to taxes, credit, equipment, leg- 
islation, and sanitation. For reservations and 
information, those planning to attend should 
contact Secretary Ralph Booze at 605 Min- 
ing Exchange bldg., Denver. 


RE-NAMED CHAIRMAN 


Russell F. Schultz has been re-elected 
chairman of the North Dakota division of 
the Northwest Retail Feed association, the 
group's Minneapolis office has announced. 
Mr. Schultz is manager of the Occident ele- 
vator and feed plant at Minot, N. D., a divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Co., Minneapolis. 
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Use SPECIFIC 


DRUGS for 
SPECIFIC 


CHEMICAL 


FOR PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
COCCIDIOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 


PULLORUM pouttry 


@ Effective at the same level regardless of climatic 
or physical conditions. 


® No interference with development of natural 
immunity to coccidiosis. 


® Keeps death and weight losses to a minimum. 
® Helps eliminate runts and culls. 


® Is compatible with other drugs fed to eal’ in 
feed or drinking water. 


® Does not cause undesirable side effects like some 
drugs — since NFZ is made from feed materials. 


® Can be fed right up to marketing time. 


® Does not affect egg production, hatchability, 
or fertility. 


® Promotes better feed efficiency, better feathering, 
better pigmentation. 


® Poultry coccidia do not build resistance to NFZ. 


COUSINS 


CFURAZOLIDONE) 


FOR TREATMENT OF 


FOWL TYPHOID-PULLORUM ano 


PARATYPHOID in pouttry 


@ Easy to use — just mix it in your feed at the 
prescribed level. 
@ Frequently reduces mortality within 48 hours. 


FOR POULTS AND CHICKS 

@ Stimulates growth. Arsonic growth stimulants are 
unnecessary while NF-180 is being given in 
the feed. 

@ Improves feathering and coloring. 

®@ Increases feed consumption. 


FOR BREEDER AND LAYING FLOCKS 
@ Does not reduce egg production. 
@ Does not affect hatchability. 


PERIOD 
14 consecutive days — costs only a few cents 
per bird. 

@ No coccidiostat is needed while NF-180 is given. 
However, when NF-180 is discontinued, feeds 
medicated with NFZ at the preventive level 
should be continued until the danger of coccidio- 
sis is past. 


NF-180 for the Treatment of Salmonella Infections 
and NFZ for Coccidiosis Control are the first two 
nitrofurans introduced to the poultry industry by 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


For complete data on experiments and information 
on how NF-180 and NFZ have successfully treated 
many flocks — write to our Feed Products Division. 


ASHLAND, 


OHIO 


ientific Farm—aceuticals since 189 3 
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Ready Market for Broilers 


Providing It Paid Texas Dealer Well 


@ There's a two-way profit plan in 
selling feeds, remedies, and supplies to 
commercial broiler producers if you 
offer the feeder a little service at the 
same time. The two-way plan has 
worked well for C. D. Cook Co. in 
Nixon, Tex., in the heart of a Texas 
commercial broiler area where the 
firm has tested its theory. 


The first part of the two potential 
profits lies in the sale of feeds, reme- 
dies, and supplies, but it’s difficult to 
capitalize in feed sales without offering 
something in return — in this case 
service in the form of a market for 
live broilers. 

“In this area much feed business is 
done on credit,” explained Vernon 
Colwell, manager of the store and son- 
in-law of Owner C. D. Cook. 

“Early in the operation of the feed 
store, we realized that in order to be 
certain of getting our money when the 
broilers were marketed, we would have 
to offer to purchase the birds. It’s 
worked much better than we had fig- 
ured,” young Mr. Colwell added. 

And C. D. Cook Co. has figures to 
back up Mr. Colwell’s statements. The 
company sells nearly $150,000 worth 
of feeds each year to the broiler in- 
dustry, buying from 40,000 to 60,000 
live broilers a month in exchange. 

Not all regular feed and chick cus- 
tomers of the Cook store are credit 
customers. Yet, so satisfactory has been 
the company’s marketing that every 
regular chick and feed customer sells 
his broiler production to the company, 
Mr. Colwell reported. 

The company buys all broilers alive 
and sells them the same way to proc- 
essors, wholesalers, and food chains. It 
maintains its own poultry trucks for 
delivery to broiler buyers anywhere in 
the Southwest. By developing its own 
steady broiler market, the company has 
been able to provide a competitive 
market for its own customers and at 
the same time make a profit from the 
marketing end of the business. 

To sell chicks, feeds, and remedies 
to commercial broiler producers re- 
quires a lot of “nursing,” according to 
the experience of this concern, but 
it is worth it in the steady volume of 
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PROVIDING a local market 
for the broilers its customers 
raised on the feed it sold 
them has paid off well for 
C. D. Cook Co., Nixon, Tex. 
The busy concern's display- 
room is pictured at the top. 
Below is a partial view of 
Cook's spacious feed ware- 
house, a well-lighted, well- 
ventilated structure. At upper 
right, Vernon Colwell (in 
striped shirt) sells an order 
of broiler starter to a poul- 
tryman who has given Cook's 
more than a score of repeat 
orders. 


sales resulting. 

In the first place, Mr. Cook was a 
broiler raiser himself prior to estab- 
lishing the feed and chick business in 
1945, and Mr. Colwell was also a 
broiler man before joining Mr. Cook 
in the feed store. They believe that 
broiler knowledge or experience is an 
essential to building a feed business 
with broiler producers, because broiler 
men, being large-volume buyers, ex- 
pect and get a lot of service from their 
suppliers. 

Unless a feed man knows something 


about the practical side of broiler- 
raising, he can’t give that advice, in 
the minds of these successful mer- 
chants. 


Mr. Colwell calls on every broiler 
customer once a week as a matter of 
routine, not particularly to solicit busi- 
ness but to see how flocks are prog- 
ressing and to offer advice if it is 
needed. He calls more often than that 
if a customer is having trouble. 


He can post a dead bird and can 
generally determine the ailment; he 
can look at a broiler house and tell 
whether or not its sanitation is below 
standard; he can check a customer's 
feeding and watering methods and of- 
fer improvements if needed. His basic 
reason for these weekly visits it to 
help his customers make more money 
out of broilers. Naturally that means 
more feed business for the Cook store, 
and greater assurance that credit cus- 
tomers will meet their obligations 
when due. 


Mr. Colwell runs frequent feeding 
tests on customer broiler flocks, to 
compare his feeds with others, and he 
relays findings of these results not 
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.....and Most Pellets are produced 
on California Pellet Mills 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 


ATLANTA 
SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: } 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


PELLET MILLS 


1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


cPim CALIFORNIA 


1728 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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only to the customer whose flock was tested 
but to all other customers as well. 

He advises customers when to buy their 
chicks, when to vaccinate, when to worm, 


when to switch feeds, and even when to j; 
bring them to market for best possible re- | 
turn on the feed investment. He stresses to . 
customers that it is possible to feed too » 


long and lose money, the same as it is to 


market too early. A part of the company’s — 


service to customers is to watch each flock 
for best marketable size and age. 

Hours mean nothing to Mr. Colwell 
when a customer is in trouble. Recently a 
new customer discovered he had coccidiosis 
in his young broiler flock. Over 6,000 
chicks were involved. Mr. Colwell worked 
all night with the customer to treat the flock 
and halt the disease. Prompt work and all- 
night vigilance on the part of the feed deal- 
er reduced flock deaths and helped the pro- 
ducer sufficiently to avoid serious loss. 


The company does not operate a hatch- 
ery, but buys chicks wholesale for its broiler 
customers, making specific breed recom- 
mendations to them. When a customer or 
a prospect builds a new broiler house, Mr. 
Colwell visits with him to assist in layout 
and general arrangement as well as to sell 
all the feeding and watering supplies pos- 
sible. 

They're taking no chances in Nixon, Tex. 
There, good returns depend on right prices 
for live broilers, and in sound Texas fashion, 
C. D. Cook Co. is helping itself and the 
industry by promoting bigger and better 
birds for larger profits. 


Portion of Hawaii Is 
Plagued by Drought 


The leeward side of the Hawaiian islands 
has been designated an official drought 
disaster area by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. He explained that while all Hawaii 
has felt the drought, the southwestern part 
of each island has been affected most 
severely. 


The designated disaster area includes 
about half of each of the larger Hawaiian 
islands. Commodity Credit Corp. feed prod- 
ucts will be made available to farmers there 
at special drought prices. 


Coccidiosis Dangers 
To Broilers Listed 


Renewed warnings to poultrymen that 
coccidiosis in broiler flocks can cost money 
have been issued by Dr. L. E. Hanson of 
the University of Illinois college of vet- 
erinary medicine. 


Chicks between the ages of two and 12 
weeks are most likely to pick up the disease 
in contaminated feed, water, and litter, Dr. 
Hanson said. Chickens that recover from 
coccidiosis continue to spread the disease 
in their droppings for as long as six months, 
he warned. 

Good flock management practices are the 
best control for the intestinal disease, ac- 
cording to the veterinarian. He advised 
using sanitary feeders and watering equip- 
ment to keep droppings out. 
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This is an architect's impression of a new 
$150,000 laboratory structure now being 
built by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, Wis. Managing Di- 
rector Ward Ross said the building will be 
separate from but directly behind the exist- 
ing WARF headquarters. 


Concrete in construction, the 50 by 100- 
foot building will house insecticide and 
animal laboratories. Space will be three 
times that currently available to the insecti- 
cide-testing division. 

The new laboratory edifice is expected 
to be completed next March. 


Book for ADA Early; 
New Orleans Crowded 


Early hotel reservations are advised for 
persons planning to attend the 1954 con- 
vention of the American Dehydrators asso- 
ciation. Site of the meeting will be the 
Jung hotel in New Orleans. 

Convention dates are Jan. 31-Feb. 3. A 
program combining serious business with 
recreation has been planned for the ADA 
meeting, according to Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph Chrisman. 


Big Party Recognizes 
A Kasco Dealership 


A new eastern distributor for Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Waverly, N. Y., entertained 400 farm- 
ers and members of their families at a party 
recently to signal its acquiring a Kasco fran- 
chise. Host at the event was Double AA 
Feed Corp., Lakewood, N. J. 

Refreshments, motion pictures, and brief 
talks were featured. One of the speakers 
was Dr. Victor Heiman, Kasco research 
director and current head of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association research 
council. 


Double Production of 
Big H Poultry House 


Production of its pre-fabricated poultry 
houses will be doubled when its new plant, 
now under construction, is completed, ac- 
cording to Thuro-Bilt Products, Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. The firm is an affiliate of Honegg- 
ers’ & Co., Inc., and is headed by Harold 
Honegger. 


Fifty employes will work at the expanded 


plant, Mr. Honegger said. He noted that the 
firm will produce Honegger poultry houses 
plus hog houses, hog feeders, and poultry 
shelters. 


Soybean Raisers Tell 
Their Parity Views 


The American Soybean association has 
gone on record for a price support level of 
80 to 85 per cent of parity on 1954-crop 
soybeans with no controls on soybean acre- 
age, George M. Strayer, association sec- 
retary, has revealed. 

Mr. Strayer, in a letter to Howard H. 
Gordon, administrator of PMA, stated that 
“such a support level will place the soybean 
crop in its proper relationship to support 
levels on other crops as already announced.” 
It would also help avoid building up sur- 
pluses in 1954 with resulting acreage con- 
trols, he pointed out. 

Mr. Strayer said that surveys conducted 
in the major soybean producing areas of 
the Midwest indicated that growers preferred 
the 80 to 85 per cent support level by three 
to one. 


“With shifts in cotton, wheat, and corn to 
soybean acreage in 1954 because of controls 
on those crops, we-recognize that the acre- 
age, under 90 per cent supports, might 
build up to the levels where we would, for 
the first time, have surpluses of soybeans 
from the 1954 crop,” Mr. Strayer asserted. 


“However, we do strongly recommend 
that the secretary of agriculture proclaim at 
the time the 1954 price support level is an- 
nounced, that 1954 soybean acreage will 
not be considered in fixing acreage allot- 
ments in case controls should become neces- 
sary in 1955,” Mr. Strayer continued in his 
letter. “Without such an announcement 
there may well be a wholesale planting of 
soybeans in areas not previously growing 
the crop.” 
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William X. Clark 
Sales Manager 


Keith M. Baldwin SS 
Kenneth Leggett Sylvester A. Ryan 
asain Asst. Tech. Dir. Asst. Sales Mgr. 


Michael Padley 3 3 R. Steele Sherratt 
New York Louis Petta ce New York 
New York 
Gordon W. Weed 
New York 


H. H. Bonham 
Winnipeg 


45. D. Stone L. R. Patton, Jr. 
Toronto Buffalo 


H. G. Morgan 
N. J. Stromstad —— 
Minneapolis “i 


Dan E. Smith 


Lyle P. Carmony Washington, D. C. 


Kansas City 


L. Chapin 
Jack A. Revord nad 


Chicago Warren Keller 


Flour Service 
L. Nunn 
Kansas City 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: 
Sterwin Chemicals Of Canada Lid. 
1019 Elliott Street W., Windsor, Ont. 
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Weather Forecast | 


‘DEC. 16-230 "DEC. 24-3) 


Dec. 16-23. Large movements of warm everywhere, and bringing widespread but 
air move across different parts of the coun- scattered snows and rains. 
try this week, modifying cool air nearly Dec. 24-31. Warm, wet air concentrates 


Over 85% Blackstrap Molasses 


(Dehydrated) 


Omalass is 85% cane blackstrap molasses, dehydrated—gives . 
you more, FAR MORE of the sugars and valuable nutrients of 
blackstrap molasses than any other dry product. Yet, with 
its high molasses content, Omalass is always easy to handle— 
never sticky. Surprisingly economical. 


FREE FORMULA SERVICE 


We would be glad to suggest new formulas or revisions 
of your present formulas to help you cut costs, improve 
your feeds or solve ingredient shortages. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


(1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa | 
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JAN. 1-7 RAIN 


VALE RW ESS lu. 


i RAIN OR 

SNOW 

| 
this week on the southern and middle At- 
lantic seaboard and in New England, with 
vigorous rain and snow from Virginia north- 
ward. Matching this warmth, a burst of 
frigid air from the Arctic regions moves 
down over Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and into Texas. There 
will be other lesser movements of cold air 


’ over the Lake Superior and Lake Huron 


regions. It will be cool and dry over much 
of the middle Pacific slope area, but warm 
and rainy to snowy over the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Jan. 1-7. Warm, wet air prevails over the 
Gulf and southern Atlantic coast states. It 
will be cold and snowy over New England, 
turning warmer. A cold mass of air begins 
to take shape in central Canada, and its 
presence starts temperatures dropping over 
the northern Great Plains states. It will be 
mostly warm and dry for this time of year 
over the Pacific states, save around Puget 
sound, where the weather will remain cool 
and wet for awhile. 

Jan. 8-15. A deep thrust of cold Cana- 
dian air drives almost to the shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, carrying rain and storm 
on in front of it, and hard frosts and deep 
freezes in its wake. Warm and mainly dry 
air from the tropical Pacific ocean comes in 
behind this cold air mass, causing warm 
weather over most of the area from the 
Rocky mountains west. 


Doyle in Gulf Sales 
Post for Pacific 


New Gulf sales manager for Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., San Francisco, is Bascom K. 
Doyle, President James M. Ferguson has 
announced. In his new position, Mr. Doyle 
will be in charge of sales from the company’s 
port terminals at Houston, New Orleans, 
and Port Everglades, Fla., and the Memphis 
barge terminal. 

For the past year, Mr. Doyle has been 
manager of the firm’s operations in Hous- 
ton, and will continue to make his head- 
quarters there. 

Before joining Pacific Molasses, he was 
molasses feed economist with the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ association, San Francisco, 
and previously served as agricultural eco- 
nomist with the sugar branch of the de- 
partment of commerce in Washington. 
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YOU SAVE on ingredient coxts— 


Even in small quantities, you pay the 
same prices for all ingredients as you 
would if you bought them in bulk. 


YOU SAVE — wo mixing prot- 


lems — NOPCO custom-mixes your spe- 
cial formula—and custom-packs it in 
“batch-size” bags. 


YOU SAVE — vo overtortiscation 


errors—each “batch-size” bag exactly 
fortifies one ton of feed—no danger of 
wasting costly ingredients. 


YOU SAVE — wo undertoriics 


tion problems—no customers lost be- 
cause of too low potency ... more new 
customers gained through assurance of 
receiving full measure. 


YOU SAVE on purchasing, inven- 


tory, storage, — one source, one package, 
one entry on inventory records. Plainly 
labeled cartons make storage easy. 


YOU SAVE vies expert tormute 


help at no extra cost—let NOPCO’S 
nutritional staff serve your needs. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY — 


Learn how “batch-size” packages of NOPCO vita- 
mins, antibiotic and trace minerals, custom-mixed 
and packed to your needs, can cut feed-mixing costs. 


“‘BATCH-SIZE” 
Custom-mixed and packed in these 
convenient, money-saving bags 
which exactly fortify one batch of 
your feed. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison 2, N. J. Richmond, Calif. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company *T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF MICRATIZED* vizamin PRODUCTS 


plement. 


RELY on these 


Quality Products for 
your feeds 


® NOPCOSOL 


Complete vitamin-antibi- 
otic-trace mineral feed sup- 


® NOPCO A&D 
VITAMINS 
A complete line of Micra- 
tized* dry Vitamin A & D 
products, conventional dry 
vitamin A & D products, 
vitamin A & D oils. 

@ NOPCO B 
VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium panto- 
thenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), vita- 
min Biz feed supplement. 
® NOPCAINE 


Antibiotic feed supplement 
(Procaine penicillin). 
@ NOPCOM 23 


Vitamin Biz and Procaine 
penicillin supplement. 
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Red Book Readie 


Record Size Edition Seen 


@ Three winners of $1,000 awards in 
research given annually by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association 
again will write special articles for the 
1954 edition of THE FEED BAG 
RED BOOK, which is now being pre- 
pared. 

The three winners are Dr. Gerald 
F. Combs, University of Maryland; 
Dr. J. W. Thomas, U. S. department 
of agriculture; and Dr. Damon V. 
Catron, Iowa State College. 

These three represent scientists who 
have been designated as best in the 
field of research during 1953 and the 
material they prepare for THE FEED 
BAG RED BOOK will be written ex- 
clusively for this publication. 

Dr. Combs was named for his out- 
standing contribution to poultry nutri- 
tion work and he will write the annual 
review of vitamins, which brings all 
material on vitamins for feeds up to 
date. Dr. Combs obtained his B. S. 
degree from the University of Illinois 
and his doctor’s degree from Cornell. 
He is at present professor of nutrition 
at the University of Maryland and was 
selected for the award by the Poultry 
Science association. 

Dr. Thomas is connected with the 
bureau of dairy industry at the USDA 
station at Beltsville, Md., and was se- 
lected for the AFMA award by the 


American Dairy Science association. 


DR. G. F. COMBS 


His article will cover “Recent Findings 
in Dairy Cattle Nutrition.” He is an 
authority in his field. 


Dr. Catron was named recently to 
receive the third $1,000 award by the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion. He was cited for his “untiring 
energy and enthusiasm” as well as his 
capacity to get things done, factors 
which have enabled him to make many 
valuable contributions to swine nutri- 
tion research. 


Dr. Catron received his B. S. degree 


DAIRY research won a 
$1,000 AFMA award 
for Dr. J. W. Thomas, 
right, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
He received his check 
from William T. Dia- 
mond, secretary-treas- 
urer of AFMA. 


from Purdue; his masters degree at the 
University of Illinois; and his doctor’s 
degree from Iowa State. His experi- 
ence also includes seven years of work 
with two Middle West feed manufac- 
turers. Dr. Catron’s special article on 
swine feeding will be the latest word 


DR. DAMON V. CATRON 


for the feed industry. 

THE FEED BAG RED BOOK will 
be completely revised and will contain 
special sections on manufactured feed, 
feed ingredients, seed, grain, special- 
ties, and machinery. Tabular material, 
including information on feeds, vita- 
mins, minerals, and amino acids, will 
be enlarged and brought up to date. 
Other popular features will be conti- 
nued and expanded. 

THE RED BOOK will be issued in 
March, 1954. First forms close Jan. 10 
with the final closing on Feb. 15. Re- 
newals and new space contracts have 
been coming in all year and present 
indications are that the 1954 edition 
will be even larger that the record 
266-page book published in 1953. 

Space reservations and other infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK at 
1712 West St. Paul av., Milwaukee 3. 


Phosphorus Value Is 
Theme of New Folder 


A new four-page, two-color folder_ de- 
scribing the importance of phosphorus in 
livestock nutrition has been published by 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. The text decribes phosphorus as 
“our No. 1 mineral need in livestock nutri- 
tion.” 

Included are data on International's prod- 
uct, 20/FOS. For a copy of the new folder, 
circle Reader Service No. 8. 
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Help Your Customers Prevent 


BLACKHEAD LOSSES 


Right From The Start 


Sell Feeds 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


Containing Histostat 


It’s profitable and practical to stress early growth and extra weight — 1 
the importance and economy of gains more than pay for Blackhead ée| 
starting poults early on feeds con- _— prevention right through to mar- 4 
taining Histostat. Early treatment ket age! “? 
effectively prevents Blackhead, | 
Sell the most effective, economi- __ 
"eal Blackhead preventive —Histo- 


Early Histostat treatment is 
cheaper. Poults require only low- 
level medication in the feed for 
protection. Histostat also stimulates 


stat — either ready-mixed in the 
feed or by packages or drums. 
Send for prices, prospectus and mix- 
ing directions for continuous, low- 


level treatment. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


Where HEXAMITIASIS 
COCCIDIOSIS 

are prevalent 

Recommend Feed Containing, 


TINOSTAT prevents severe mortality 
due to Hexamitiasis and Coccidiosis 
in poults. Sell feed containing 
HISTOSTAT as a follow-up treatment 
when turkeys go on range. Write for 
Tinostat literature. 


i 
if 
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— Interesting 
(Continued from page 50) 


among dealers, ranging from one to 100 
tons per week. Nearly half of the dealers 
in the grain area and nearly a third of 
those in the hog-beef area had annual sales 
volumes of less than 200 tons, but a fourth 
of the dealers in the dairy area had annual 
sales above 1,400 tons. 

Prices which dealers quoted varied most 
in the northeast area and least in the south- 
east. The greatest deviation from the median 
price quoted was in the 16 per cent dairy 
feed and it is significant to note that price 
variations were greatest in the dairy area. 
Similarly, variations from the median price 
of 40 per cent hog supplement were greatest 
in the heavy hog-producing area. Perhaps 
the higher use of these feeds in these areas 
presented more opportunities for variations 
in quality of feed and services offered. 

Prices of the same brand of a given feed 
were by no means identical within an area, 
nor was the range of variation similar among 
areas. 


The Major Problem 


Posed by Diseases 
By PROF. J. O. ALBERTS 


A briefing of poultry diseases which the 
Illinois poultryman faces today would have 
to touch on Newcastle. This respiratory 
affliction hits hardest during May and June, 
but the poultryman must be on guard dur- 
ing the winter months, too. The incidence 
during winter is not as great, but when 
infection- does occur, it can be extremely 
fatal. 

At present, about 90 per cent of Illinois 
flocks are vaccinated against Newcastle dis- 
ease. Laying flocks have been hit harder 
than the broilers to date. 

Illinois flocks have also been hit 
hard by infectious bronchitis. Up to 90 
per cent of birds in flocks in some areas 
have suffered from the disease. We cannot 
yet fully justify fighting infectious bron- 


‘chitis by inducing light cases of the disease. 


It has yet to prove its merit, for the live 
virus treatment is extremely dangerous, al- 
though it has been used with some success 
in New York. 

The vaccines naturally come into the 
picture here. What should they do? They 
should deliver immunity for at least one 
year. There should be no post-vaccination 
respiratory problems. There should be no 
effect on egg production. They should not 
induce the spread of respiratory disease. 

At present, we are fairly close to achiev- 
ing a satisfactory vaccine for Newcastle 
disease. Perhaps we can hope for an ade- 
quate vaccine for infectious bronchitis be- 
fore long, too. 

Chronic respiratory disease should not be 
confused with air-sac disease. This disease 
could be classified an off-breed, half way 
between virus and bacteria. Tests have 
shown that it can be transmitted through 
the egg. We do know that man, as well as 
sheep, has been proved to be an effective 
carrier of the disease. 

We are now endeavoring to develop a 


diagnostic test for chronic respiratory dis- 
ease which we hope will afford some relief 
for the poultryman. The cost of isolation is 
too high to expect much from that tech- 
nique. 


Big League Selling 


Always in Demand 


By RALPH EVERETT 

You may think this is stretching the 
point, but I like to think of three types of 
baseball players when describing what I 
believe are the genders of feed salesmen. 

First of all, we have the bush leaguer. He’s 
the fellow with a mediocre batting average. 
He never gets ahead. 

Then there’s the minor leaguer. His 
fielding is a little better and he can hit the 
ball more consistently. 

But the major leaguer is the boy in whom 
we're interested. The major leaguer is never 
satisfied. He analyzes his own weaknesses, 
works to perfect his swing, and generally 
lasts much longer in the game. 

So it is in selling feed. The busher sells 
only what’s asked for. The minor leaguer 
works overtime under adverse conditions 
but never seems to get ahead. He does “all 
right.” 

The major leaguer? What makes a big 
league feed salesman? In summary, the big 
leaguer creates his own markets and em- 
ploys more than a good pair of legs running 
over a territory to find sales. 

The major key to achieving big league 
status is the ability to sell the influential 
feeder in the community. This ability can 
be developed. It only takes a little training 
coupled with some practical building blocks. 

First, you must have knowledge. You 
must know your product and what it can 
do for the customer. When you're out to 
sell your wares, you must sincerely feel you 
are helping the prospect achieve a better 
way of life. 

Second, you must apply yourself con- 
stantly to the task of selling. This is not 
mere physical energy, but mental excitation 
as to the potentials you can exploit. 

Third, the big leaguer has natural ability 
to go along with that which he develops. 
You must have that quality which we often 
call “guts.” Believing in your ability to bring 
the farmer something better is an integral 
part of persistence. 

Organize your sales facts before you pre- 
sent your case. *Know the mind of your 
buyer before making an approach. The 
farmer isn’t merely interested in the fact 
that you have 10 bags of feed to sell at a 
quoted price. He wants to know if the bene- 
fits in the end will outweigh the cost of 
the purchase. It’s your job to prove that 
they can. 

A big leaguer must: 


1) Attract attention and hold his cus- 
tomer.. 


2) Be able to tell fascinating stories. 

3) Arouse confidence. 

4) Arouse desire. 

5) Be able to sense when the prospect 
will say, “Ill buy it.” 

In the feed industry, the job of selling 
is one of creating business. That creation 


Heifer Heat Season 
Here, Farmers Told 


Dairymen looking forward to fresh heif- 
ers for next fall’s milk production should 
be watching their animals now for heat 
periods, according to John P. Dietrich, ex- 
tension dairyman at the University of Mary- 
land. 

If heifers are to be in high production by 
next fall, they will have to be bred during 
November, December, or January, Mr. 
Dietrich explained. He suggested that heif- 
ers approaching 16 to 18 months of age be 
watched carefully for heat periods. 

Mr. Dietrich recommended that heifers 
of breeding age should receive additional 
feed during breeding season, especially if 
the heifers have been on short fall pasture. 
He said high quality hay and silage will do 
wonders for heifers approaching breeding 
age. Two or three pounds of grain per head 
each day is recommended if heifers are in 
poor condition. 


Purina Scholarships 
Expanded in Number 


Expansion of Ralston Purina Co.’s four- 
year-old research fellowship awards from 
seven to 10 for the 1954-55 school year has 
been announced by J. D. Sykes, a vice 
president of the St. Louis feed manufac- 
turing concern. 

The purpose of Purina’s $1,560 awards, 
according to Mr. Sykes, is “to help train 
outstanding college students for leadership 
in the science of livestock and poultry pro- 
duction.” 

Under the expanded program, three fel- 
lowships will be granted in each of the 
fields of dairy, animal, and poultry hus- 
bandry, plus one in veterinary medicine. As 
in the past, a committee of five made up 
of livestock and poultry industry leaders 
will make the selections from applications. 
Awards will be made in the fields of nutri- 
tion and physiology research as applied to 
dairy, poultry, and animal hubandry; and 
research in transmissible diseases of livestock 
and poultry. 

Full particulars on the research fellowship 
awards, as well as application blanks, may 
be obtained by writing Mr. Sykes at Ralston 
Purina Co., Checkerboard sq., St. Louis 2. 


Fight Polio / 


Join The 


January 2 to 31 


will be realized if you can show your farmer 
customer that your products can bring him 
better and cheaper methods for raising his 
stature on the economic ladder. 
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Return Loads Goal of 
New King Midas Plan 


Truck operators making livestock deliv- 
eries to St. Paul will be provided with an 
opportunity to’ return with loads of feed 
as the result of a plan being mapped jointly 
by King Midas Feed Mills of Minneapolis 
and the South St. Paul Stockyards Co. of 
St. Paul, according to Frank T. Heffelfinger 
II, general manager of King Midas. 

The plan calls for the construction of a 
modern feed warehouse and truck loading 
facilities conveniently located on Highway 
100 near the main enterance to the South 
St. Paul stockyards, Mr. Heffelfinger ex- 
plained. 

Construction of the new building was be- 
gun Nov. 13. Complete plans for the pro- 
gram were prepared by Anton Olson, presi- 
dent of the Stockyards Co.; Mr. Heffel- 
finger; and Mrs. Grace Meers, who will 
operate and manage the feed depot under 
the name of Meers Feed & Seed. 

The plant is being built by the Stock- 
yards Co., leased by King Midas, and sublet 
by Mrs. Meers. 

Mr. Olson estimated that 24,000 trucks 


’ pass through the stockyards each month, 


many of them returning home empty. The 
new service will provide back haul loads, 
either as contract trucking for local King 
Midas feed dealers or for their own use as 
feeders, Mr. Olson explained. 

“This is a logical step forward in the 
interests of both King Midas Feed Mills, 
the Stockyards Co., and the people served 
by both businesses,” a joint announcement 
by the firms declared. 

“When we can give new trucking busi- 
ness to the customers of the South St. Paul 
market and at the same time encourage the 
use of high quality feeds by livestock feeders 
in this region, we believe we have a worth- 
while service to offer,” the announcement 
concluded. 


CCC Wheat Is Offered 
For Export Shipment 


Commodity Credit Corp. is offering for 
sale a limited quantity of CCC-owned wheat 
for export in addition to wheat moving 
under the international wheat agreement 
program, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 

Prices f.o.b. specified ports will be an- 
nounced at the same time each day when 
international wheat agreement prices are 
revealed by USDA. Purchase contracts will 
be negotiated direct with CCC area offices 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Dal- 
las, New Orleans, and Portland, Ore., US- 
DA said. Some CCC wheat will also be 
made available for export as flour at a later 
date, USDA added. 

SAYING HELLO 

An attractive 18-page booklet, prepared 
by Grace Chemical Co., New York City, 
tells the goals of the new firm in the chemi- 
cal industry. Included are data on urea, 
anhydrous ammonia, and other products 
which Grace will produce. To obtain a copy 


of the new brochure, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 
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Niacin 
My 
Vergy 


THEY'RE All G00D, BUT 
HOW DO THEY WORK TOGETHER ? 


Glance through this issue of The Feed Bag. Note the attention- 
compelling ads for various feed ingredients. It is possible that 
any of them may improve your feeds. 


But which to choose? Will any one do the job? How will 
it work in combination with other ingredients? And is it possible 
or worthwhile to try to mix a few ounces of the product into a 
ton of feed? 


Question, questions, questions! What are the answers? 


Let your answer be “Ultra-Life.” In one easy-to-mix bag of an 
Ultra-Life Product is contained complete feed fortification, every 
ingredient tested in combination with the others, and every new 
product, also tested to see if it will make for improvement. 


Feed manufacturers using Ultra-Life products are making feeds 
equal to any on the market, regardless of price. Many are increasing 
their volume, in spite of today’s scramble for business. Why not 
see where Ultra-Life fits into your picture? 


Ultra-Life Laboratories 


Main Office and Plant © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


‘sf 
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ULTRA-LIFE pRODUCTS 
| to-help make petter feeds 
yLTRA-LIFE SERVICES 
to help gncreas?® sales 
and where can any feed manufacturer find } : 
selling services that compare with those offered 
NS Ultra-Life? Why don’t you get details? | ‘ 
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REDIWORMER 


THE NEW 


< PROFIT MAKING 
WAY TO MAKE 
HOG WORM, 


Here at last is the right combination of a pre-mix, a feed 
formula service, and selling aids that enable any feed 
mill... large or small... to produce and profit from a hog 
worm feed. A hog worm feed that does a complete job of 
worming hogs. . . fast, safe and easy. And it's a profit- 
maker for your customers,too! For Rediwormer helps your 
customers raise healthier, more profitable hogs. 

Rediwormer is backed by the Dr. LeGear Medicine Com- 
pany with complete formula service . . . sales-getting pro- 
motion material ... printed bags and tags... research 
laboratory ... and hard-hitting advertising. Yes, Redi- 
wormer is a complete package for your feed mill... you 
get help in making Rediwormer . . . you get help in 
selling Rediwormer. 


HERE'S WHY 
SAFE 


SURE 


EASY 
HERE'S HOW 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL BUY REDI- 
WORMER AGAIN AND AGAIN... 


Rediwormer is not a poison... it's per- 
fectly safe ... safe in slop or dry feed- 
ing. And there’s no set-back to hogs 
during worming or after worming. 


Rediwormer does a complete job of 
worming . . . it removes both Large 
Round Worms and Nodular Worms. 
And it does the job in just one feeding, 


Rediwormer comes ready to feed, dry 
or slop ... there's no fuss, no bother, no 
special handling for the hog raiser. It's 
the new easy way to worm hogs for 
more profits. 


YOU CAN GET THE COMPLETE 
STORY ON REDIWORMER 


A Dr. LeGear representative will 
be glad to go over the Redi- 
wormer story with you. He has 
all the facts in an easy-to-read 
brochure: See the “Inside Story 
of Worms in Swine” and find 
out how Rediwormer can mean 
more feed sales for you! 


Specialized or Custom 
Processing of Seed, 
Grain, Beans, Peas, Corn 


can best be done with 
these 


CRIPPEN CLEANERS 


Model 234-A and Model 334-A 


@ Separations made 
by new principle of 
controlled air opera- 
tion after screening to 
uniform size on two or 
three screens. 


e@ Average rated ca- 
pacity: 50-100 bu. per 
hr.; fine seed, 25-50 bu. 
per hr.; market grain, 
75-100 bu. per hr. 


@ Variable speed 
screens—easily visible 
and interchangeable 
from the front—slide 
in and out OVER solid, 
full length, warp-and- 
sag-proof cleaning 
brushes which keep 
the screens always 
open and clean. Shak- 
ing speed adjustable 
with machine operat- 
ing. Permits closest 
separation on all vari- 
eties and grades of 
seed and grain. 


MODEL 234-A 
62" high, 85" long, 57" wide. 


@ Flood-proof, plug- 
proof hoppers assure 
an even, full width 
flow to screens. 


@ Welded steel frame. 
Self-cleaning spouts. 
Unitized assembly 
permits easy moving 
through narrow doors. 


MODEL 334-A 


Includes extra top scalping screen for 
increased capacity and closer screen- 
ing. 702" high, 85" long, 57" wide. 
Interchangeable screens 34" x 44". 


© 1 H.P. motor opera- 
tion. Only 12 re- 
quired when unit in- 
cludes feeding and 
cleaned seed eleva- 
tors, dump hopper, 
two-way bagger and 
spouting. 


keke 
These models are but two of a 
complete line of large and small 
size cleaners and scalpers for 
elevators, mills and seed houses. 


Send coupon for free literature and prices 


CRIPPEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


503 Virginia Street Alma, Michigan 


Please send free literature and prices on 
Models 234-A and 334-A Cleaners. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY & STATE__ 
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Custom Mix 


Just a few short weeks before that old fat man with the red suit, large 
whiskers and hearty laugh slides down your chimney. It is our wish that 
he brings everything you have secretly hoped for and that these many blessings 
will continue to make you happy throughout 1954. 

We have just had our 1953 deer hunting season in Wisconsin after a delay 
of one week because of the dry weather. This year for the first time all hunters 
have to check with conservation officials to register the deer they have shot. 
At this writing, more than 9,000 have been checked in. 


We know of at least three of our friends in this area who went hunting, 
claim they saw deer, but didn’t have to bother to register any. They were 
Dr. James W. Brooks, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Milton Harteau, Har- 
teau Feed Co., Cudahy, Wis.; and Fred Gabrielson, Gabrielson Feeds, Mil- 
waukee. 

Not all our Wisconsin hunters came back empty-handed, however. The 
picture below shows Bob Wagner, salesman for Allied Mills, Inc., at Camp- 
bellsport, Wis., who hunted in Canada recently with his brother Chet, who 
also works for Allied Mills. Bob shot this beautiful 21-point buck as a guest 
of Clarke & Crombie’s Camps, Nestor Falls, Ontario. He hunted at their out- 
post camp on Sabaskosing bay in the center of Lake of the Woods. The buck 
weighed 262 pounds dressed out back in Wisconsin and was one of the largest 
ever shot in that area. The Wagners also came back with lots of ducks, 
walleyes, and bass. 


Containers produced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, hold a great deal of 
good merchandise, including feed, but they evidently can’t hold escape artist 
Earl Lockman, who recently appeared on Art Baker’s TV show, “You Asked 
for It.” Mr. Lockman is shown above being assisted into a Bemis bag by Mr. 
Baker, left, and D. E. Morgan of Bemis. Mr. Lockman was handcuffed and 
the bag was tied at the top but in less time than it takes to tell you about it 
he was ouside the bag minus the handcuffs. 

We always knew THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING, which we pub- 
lish, was much in demand and highly rated by all fur ranchers. We did not 
know dogs thought it good eating, however, until we received a note from 
Tom H. Fale, 75 Howard st., Melrose, Mass. He writes: “A mink rancher 
named Mr. Hupper of Wilmington let me take the 1952 issue of THE BLUE 
BOOK as I am very interested in mink ranching. I have a dog and to my 
dismay she chewed up the borrowed issue. I feel quite disturbed over the 
incident and would like to know if it is possible to obtain the 1952 issue so I 
may be able to return it to Mr. Hupper.” It is on the way, Mr. Fale, along 
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with a current copy for your own files. Per- 
haps we should have also sent a 1954 issue 
for the dog—but we didn’t. 

The Poultry & Egg National Board is 
planning a big January “egg month.” Good 
Housekeeping magazine will publish a 14- 
page egg cook book in its January issue to 
tie in. Here you see Dorothy B. Marsh, left, 
food editor for the magazine, showing proofs 


to Kathryn Niles, home economics director 
for PENB. 


The Steinlite moisture tester may soon 
be used to determine the oil content of po- 
tato chips, according to a release from Seed- 
buro Equipment Co., Chicago. Recent tests 
show that the Steinlite model 300 LOS oil 
tester may help producers of potato chips 
check oi! content. They strive for low cook- 
ing oil retention because of the cost of the 
oil and the fact that the chips exude excess 
oil during warm weather. 

Ed Heuvelhorst of Bowman Feed Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Holland, Mich., is continually be- 
ing mistaken for Jim Moran, the Chicago 
automobile dealer who is on television in 
Chicago. Another feed man who has been 
in difficult situations at times in the past 
because he looks like a celebrity is John 
Zipoy, Sioux Industries, Inc., Sioux City, 
Iowa, who is a pretty good ringer for Jerry 
Lester, the TV star. 

It was Socrates who said: “By all means 
marry: if you get a good wife, you'll be- 
come happy; if you get a bad one, you'll 
become a philosopher.” . . . E.H.R. 


Carolina Calves Are 
Heavier This Year 


Improved quality and greater weight was 
underscored as the high point of North 
Carolina’s fall feeder calf sales, according 
to a report from the North Carolina agri- 
cultural extension service. 

Greater average weight of the farm ani- 
mals over the 1952 calves indicated more 
creep feeding, increased culling of poor 
milkers, and breeding for earlier calves, 
J. S. Buchanan, extension animal husbandry- 
man, said. The higher quality pointed to 
more use of more good bulls in commercial! 
herds. 

Despite general low prices on the cattle 
markets, “producers with high quality calves 
are well-satisfied with the prices they re- 
ceived at the feeder calf sales,” Mr. Buchan- 
an reported. 
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Holiday Greetings 


of Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


1954. 


CLINTON FOODS, INC. 
Gluten Feed, Dex-Mo-Lass 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Magnavite, Miricoe, Bionate 


MAXIM OIL AND EMULSION 
CORPORATION 


Vitamin Oils 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 
Snow Flake Oyster Shells 


Brewers Dried Yeast 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
Fleischmann’‘s Irrad. Yeast 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPARY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
BRoadway 1-7411 


We take sincere pleasure in 
extending to you and yours 
best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a New Year 


The companies whose pro- 
ducts we have the privilege 
of distributing in Wisconsin, 
join us in sending friendly 
greetings. We are looking 
forward to serving you in 


SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY 


Happy Birthday 


Birthday paraders for the first month of 
1954 have an able pacemaker in Frank T. 
Heffelfinger II, general manager of King 
Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis. Mr. Heffel- 
finger, who has directed activities of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. division since 
1950, will light the candles on his cake 
Jan. 19. 

The Stanford University graduate is a 
veteran of navy air service in World War 
II and lists hunting and fishing as his top 
hobbies. 

Besides his duties at King Midas, Frank 
Heffelfinger is an active worker in feed 
trade association activities. Currently, he is 
serving as chairman of the retail feed com- 
mittee of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al association. 

Here’s the full January Happy Birthday 
group: 

JANUARY 1—S. Gilbert Wood, Calcium 
Carbonate Co., Omaha. 

JANUARY 3—L. E. Bopst, Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, College 
Park, Md.; C. L. Smith, Farley Feed Co., 
Inc., Janesville, Wis.; H. T. Walden II, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
New York City. 

JANUARY 4—Charles B. MacLeod, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; P. O. 
Peterson, Columbia Chemical Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Charles F. Schneider, 
Charles F. Schneider & Co., Readfield, 
Wis.; S. J. Schuster, Nellis Feed Co., St. 
Louis; Lucian S. Strong, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 5—George F. Leonard, Tobac- 
co By-Products & Chemical Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

JANUARY 6—Arno A. Dennerlein, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Chicago; George A. Wasse- 
naar, Union Service Co., Madison, Wis. 

JANUARY '7—Max F. Cohn, Sunset Feed 
& Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo; George Cor- 
rado, George Corrado Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, N. Y.; William T. Diamond, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association, Chi- 
cago; John S. Schroeder, North East Feed 
Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 9—A. L. Burdick, Burdick 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; H. Marshall 
Clark, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio; Robert N. Conners, Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago. 

JANUARY 10—Karl W. Hartmann, E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., Boonton,N. J.; O. H. 
Ulring, Kellogg Commission Co., Minne- 
apolis;s M. R. Wright, Corn King Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

JANUARY 11—Charles L. Davidson, Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Ralph 
T. Fox, Fox Co., Newfield, N. J.; Ray H. 
Reynolds, Rogers & Smith, Chicago; 
Louis J. Schuster, L. J. Schuster Co., To- 
ledo; Dean W. Stauffacher, Diamond V 
Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; E. D. 
Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

JANUARY 12—G. C. Porter, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis. 

JANUARY 14—M. A. Roseman, M. A. 
Roseman €& Co., Philadelphia; Fred N. 
Rowe Sr., Valley City Milling Co., Port: 


FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER II 


land, Mich.; George A. Veeder, M. J. 
Neahr & Co., Chicago; W. J. Westerman, 
Oyster Shell Products Corp., Inc., St. 
Louis. 
JANUARY 15—L.F. Brown, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Ruth B. Walther, Cedar Hill 
Formulae Co., New Britain, Conn. 


JANUARY 16—Harry G. Cowan, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis; Jack 
Lafferty, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa.; D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., 
Toledo. 

JANUARY 17—M. H. Longmire, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati; L. E. Spotts, H. P. Dyson’s Sons 
Co., New Bloomfield, Pa.; W. W. Wil- 
son, Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, 
Calif. 

JANUARY 18—Thomas H. Avery, Le 
Roy, N. Y.; E. W. Sann, E. W. Sann & 
Associates, Minneapolis; J. A. Watson, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

JANUARY 19—A, J. Hazle, B. F. Gump 
Co., Chicago; Frank T. Heffelfinger II, 
King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 20—A. J. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Ralph 
E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 

JANUARY 21—Glenn Bown, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

JANUARY 22—C. W. Bloomhall, Diamond 
V Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Edgar 
L. Gordon, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
Doylestown, Pa.; L. A. Wherry, Sherman 
& Marquette, Inc., Chicago. 

JANUARY 23—Guy C. Grimes, Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines; David Molof, 
Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J.; 
Robert L. Mullen, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; F. E. Parker, Grant 
County Farm Supply Co-op, Fennimore, 
Wis. 

JANUARY 24—Stanley W. Dreyer, Drey- 
er Commission Co., Kansas City. 

JANUARY 26—S. Jones Dickinson, Sher- 
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Pratt Names Perrine 
As Sales Manager 


New sales manager for W. C. Pratt Co. 
is Lee R. Perrine, according to Willa Flem- 
ing, general manager of the Chicago firm. 


Mr. Perrine comes to Pratt after serving 
as sales representative for Shea Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, in the Midwest. He has 
had 20 years experience in commercial feed 
and feed ingredient work. 


Mr. Perrine succeeds Lawrence R. Kees, 
who left Pratt in October. 


Open Room Bookings 
For AFMA Meeting 


Room reservations for the 46th annual 
meeting of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association May 6-7 are now being ac- 
cepted by the convention headquarters, the 
Conrad Hilton hotel, Chicago. 


Hotel officials have urged those planning 
to attend to make reservations immediately 
since the number of suites is limited. All 
reservations should be sent direct to the 


Conrad Hilton. 


Million-Dollar Fire 
Hits Dannen Mills 


Damages estimated at one million dollars 
resulted from fire at one mill of Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., late last month. 
The fire, which originated in an overheated 
conveyor, completely destroyed the feed 
plant, according to Dwight Dannen, presi- 
dent of the firm. 


Damages to the plant itself were fixed at 
$500,000, with about an equal amount of 
feed inventories destroyed. Total proper- 
ties destroyed were two warehouses; the 
seven story mill, which had a capacity of 
300 tons of formula feed per day; and 13 
railroad bexcars. 


Mr. Dannen said he would consult con- 
struction firms to go over rebuilding plans 
and that the mill would be rebuilt on the 
same site. The firm has two other mills at 
St. Joseph and another at Red Oak, Iowa. 

@ MONROE FEED & SEED CO., Mon- 
roe, Ore., lost its fertilizer storage house in 
a fire which caused $250,000 damage. 


wood Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore; S. C. 
Smith, Darling & Co., East St. Louis, Ill; 
W. E. Stone, Piqua Stone Products Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

JANUARY 27—A. C. Smith, La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; A. H. 
Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., 
Higginsville, Mo. 

JANUARY 29—Gus Nelson, United Min- 
eral Products Co., Omaha; C. M. Stormes, 
Kellogg Co., Des Moines. 

JANUARY 31--Jack Bowling, Greutker, 
Inc., Buffalo; George La Budde, La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; Lloyd S. 


Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers As. 


sociation, Kansas City; Roy Leistikow, 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee. 
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NATIONAL 


Mle CALF FOOD 


No matter what brands of calf food you now carry, 
you can profitably sell National No-Milk! And here’s 
why: 1. National No-Milk cuts feeding costs — pro- 
vides important savings for cost-conscious dairymen. 
2. Calves like National No-Milk — and they thrive 
on it. 3. Successful dairymen, since 1885, who have 
once tried National No-Milk come back to buy year 
after year. 4. National Food Company’s strong adver- 


tising program presells your customers for you. 


As the calf grows, sell Na- 
tional Heifer Pellets — the 
choice of dairymen who 
raise calves as herd replace- 
ments. Yes! There’s growing 
profits for you when you 
sell National products! 


Write for complete details of 
NATIONAL National’s profit-making 


dealer sales program today! 
NO:MILK 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
NATIONAL FOOD CO. - 
SINCE 1885 
FOND DU LAC, Wis. 


ADD ORSWITCHTO... 
- 
NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY- 


— Science 


(Continued from page 44) 


and France and Germany as the system of 
imperialism has once again been negated. 

For imperialism is nothing more than ex- 
ported exploitation of lands and people and 
it will always fail—as modern Russia will 
also discover. 


Lands and peoples were never intended 
for exploitation and desecration; they are 
for cultivation, development, education, 
harvest, and enjoyment. 


The problem is simply this: there are now 
approximately two billion people on this 
earth, and despite war and famine, disease 
and disaster, the number increases by at 
least two per cent per annum—this is 40 
million new mouths to feed and new bodies 
to clothe and shelter every Jan. 1. Add to 
this the steadily prolonged lifespan in the 
western countries, at least, and it is clear 
the pressure of demand on food and fiber is 
growing geometrically at a fantastic speed. 


There are at present two billion acres of 
arable land cultivated by the 1.2 billion 
people who work the farms of the world. 
It has been shown by present worldwide 
average methods that it takes about 214 
acres of land to sustain one 150 pound 
human with sufficient food and fiber for one 
year at a bare subsistence level, i.e., about 
2,000 calories of food intake per day. By 
simple calculation, it can be seen that to 
maintain the world’s population today on a 
subsistence basis would require 5 billion 
acres of arable land; or conversely, present 
food and fiber production is about 40 per 
cent of the bare minimum. 


Long conveyor belts take the shell right off the barge 
and into the Shellbuilder plant for the next step in the 
preparation of fine, top-quality feed for your chickens. 


SHELLBUILDER 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The opening up of all possible arable lands 
to cultivation in the Americas, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Asia could bring the total to six 
or seven billion acres, which would, on a 
basis of current agricultural practice, solve 
the problem on a minimal basis for a while. 

But as it now stands, better than 50 per 
cent of the world’s population is slowly 
starving or being exposed to death. Twenty- 
five per cent, or half the remainder, are on 
the edge of bare subsistence, and the re- 
maining 25 per cent live in super abundance 
and plenty. We in America are of that 
latter 25 per cent and the best fed and 
clothed group in it. Is there any wonder 
the rest of the world looks at us with envy 
and desire which can readily turn to avarice 
and hatred when fanned by demagogue 
leaders? 

This is the present formula for the hunger 
of humanity. Its expression is profound and 
various. In some lands it is simply a total 
deficiency of foods and can be expressed 
as a submarginal caloric intake, as in India 
and China; in others it is a hunger for this 
or that element of nutrition—some people 
are deficient in protein, some in minerals, 
others is certain vitamins. These isolated 
deficiencies result in a hidden hunger which 
is reflected in susceptibility to disease in- 
fection, in reduced physical effort, and in 
limited mental ability. 

These hidden hungers arise, in most cases, 
through pure ignorance among the people 
concerned, for frequently the cure for the 
deficiency is right at hand. In our own 
country, hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens eked out miserable lives of hunger 
and pain in the most fertile area of the 
world for lack of knowledge of the cause 
of pellagra, a vitamin deficiency which can 


is as 
important 
for high 


quality egg 
production as 
anything a feed 
dealer sells. 


COMPANY 


be cured by the products of the brewing 
industry which at the time were literally 
thrown away. 

There are those scientists who believe this 
problem is hopeless, that as more food and 
fiber is produced per capita, the population 
will reproduce faster and negate the ad- 
vance. They predict that the prophecy of 
Malthus a hundred years ago, that the 
human race will eventually reproduce itself 
out of house and home, is inevitable. 

There are, however, those of us in agri- 
cultural science and research who do not 
accept this defeatist conclusion. We recog: 
nize the stupendous and increasing social 
and economic pressures on our farmlands, 
but we believe a solution can be found 
through the application of science and edu- 
cation. With a raised living standard there 
develops a more responsible attitude towards 
parenthood and a reduced tendency towards 
indiscriminate reproduction. Therefore, as 
we raise the diet, and clothing and shelter, 
and leisure time standards of the people of 
this earth, we will coincidentally reduce the 
overwhelming numbers of the population in 
future generations. This, of course, must 
be done, as populations increase geometric- 
ally and our food and fiber will always in- 
crease only arithmetically. 

There are four avenues of approach to the 
solution of our population-food problem: 

First: education of our agricultural peo- 
ples to what we now know. 

Second: conservation of our natural re- 
sources of land, water, vegetation and ani- 
mal life, so that we live on the interest of 
nature’s investment and not the capital. 

Third: research into soil, plant and ani- 
mal improvement in terms of practical ap- 
plication. 
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Fourth: research into areas of food and 
fiber production, until now barely consider- 
ed, including so-called barren lands, lakes, 
oceans, microbes, undomesticated plants and 
animals and insects. 

An objective review of these possibilities 
for feeding mankind is both fascinating and 
exciting. 

Certainly no advances in materials and 
methods of farming are of value, until they 
are carried down to the grass roots level to 
the rural peoples, who work the land. It 
has been repeatedly said of the U.S. itself 
that if all the knowledge now on the books 
were fully applied on the farm, three times 
our current agricultural production could 
be accomplished on half the land now culti- 
vated in the U.S. And yet we here in 
America have surely shown the world how 
to grow two ears of corn where but one 
grew before, and we have applied this prin- 
ciple to our farm animals, field crops and 
even the forest and streams. None of this 
would have come to pass, if there had been 
no agricultural education system to carry 
the facts to the farms. 

Therefore, in any future advance on the 
food problem, the spearhead phalanx will 
be composed of county agricultural agents 
and their colleagues in rural farm education. 
They will have to plant the seed in fertile 
ground, before any returns from the work 
of the research laboratory can be harvested. 


This same program of rural education 
needs to be carried to farmers all over the 
world, and some effort has been made 
through the food and agricultural organi- 
zation of the United Nations, by bringing 
to backward farm people in India and 
Africa the instruction and advice of farm 
experts and county agents to demonstrate 
how crop production can be increased and 
net returns improved even, in some cases, 
with the inefficient tools they have at hand. 


Perhaps the county agents of today are 
the forerunners of a great host of men and 
women who will go out from America in 
years to come, not to conquer men of other 
lands, but to lead them by the hand to con- 
quer their own problems of need and want. 
This is the kind of army America needs, for 
with machinery and improved plant and 
animal stocks, they can show the backward 
peoples of the earth how to help themselves 
rather than trying to feed them off the 
farms of America, a hopelessly impossible 
task on the face of it. 


America must plead as guilty as many 
other nations of this world in her past ap- 
palling sacrifice and exploitation of her 
natural resources. We can never live down 
our hideous destruction of some of our ani- 
mal wildlife, such as the passenger pigeon, 
or of the unique bison—or buffalo—which 
we reduced almost to the point of extinction; 
we shall forever pay the price of despoiling 
our lands by excessive cultivation, overgraz- 
ing and consequent erosion. It will be sev- 
eral hundred years before all our mountains 
and hills will have recovered from the in- 
discriminate lumbering we practised when 
we cut over the tops of our forests in mile- 
wide swaths and left the bare soil to the 
sweep of wind and wash of rain. Still, to- 
day, after nearly two decades of federal 
and state-promoted soil conservation, we see 
great muddy rivers coursing our land and 
sweeping thousands of acres of fertile soil 
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ITY —the 


largest 
selling 
food 
for 
sporting 
dogs 


yITAL 


With Vitality’s “plus nutrition” 
formulas, dog owners can feed 
their dogs better than with other 
feeding programs. Hunters, field 
trial men, kennel owners—the 
big users of dog food—have dis- 
covered that Vitality keeps their 
dogs in better condition. That’s 
why Vitality gives dealers a more 
rapid turnover—with more sat- 
isfied customers—greater repeat 


business. 


No one else makes so complete a line enabling you to sell 
every dog owner among your customers. Vitality’s Specialized 
Diets mean more and bigger sales. Only Vitality follows a 
specialized advertising promotion designed to sell sporting 
dog owners. Over 17 years of national advertising in the 
more than 30 magazines these men read. With a continued 
campaign like this reaching over 10 million dog owners, it’s 
no wonder Vitality is in demand. Vitality is doing a con- 
sistent job of helping dealers sell—special sales helps and 
services are part of the Vitality extras. It all adds up to a better 
deal for you. 


Deales 


Let us tell you more about the profit pos- 
sibilities there are for you with Vitality. 
Find out how you can sell more dog food, 
tons of it, as hundreds of successful Vitality 
dealers are doing all over the country. Write 
us for details of Vitality’s Dog Food Mer- 
chandising Program for feed dealers. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. e¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 


FAMOUS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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into oblivion; we still have great floods 
which destroy our crops, and damage our 
cities. 

But we have realized, we hope in time, 
that man cannot defy nature, and we are 
applying our knowledge of conservation to 
our lands. Great credit for this advance 
should go to Dr. Hugh Bennet and his co- 
workers; for they cried out long and loud 
in what. was.rapidly. becoming a wilderness 
until we heard them and followed their 
advice in the early °30s. Today we are work- 
ing all over the United States to conserve 
wildlife and soils, to preserve water economy, 
and bring instruction and facilities on con- 
tour planning, crop rotation, and reforesta- 
tion to our injured lands; we have harnessed 
our rivers and streams to bring power and 
irrigation to our hitherto derelict areas. 

If the findings of research are carried to 


the rural peoples of the world and their 
productive facilities maintained, then tech- 
nical scientific research can proceed apace 
and continue to accelerate. In certain fields 
of research in this country, the farmer is 
running very close behind the research labo- 
ratory. In poultry production, for example, 
findings in nutrition and disease control re- 
search are frequently in full application in 
the field within a single year of discovery. 
This is most encouraging to those of us 
who work in this field of research. 

Nevertheless, in general, the scientific 
laboratory is 25 to 50 years ahead of the 
average farm in this country and literally 
centuries ahead of the more backward rural 
peoples. The filling-in of this gap between 
researched knowledge and practical appli- 
cation can reduce the world problem of food 
and fiber supply substantially. 


600 Roanoke Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Name 


ARCHER eDANIELSe MIDLAND CO. 


@ Please send me (1) Free copy of new 16 page bulletin “The Inside Story 
of Linseed Oil Meal’; (2) sample of ARCHER 36% Linseed Grits. 


Company. 


City. 


State. 


Why is the coupon at the top? 


@ First time we’ve ever considered 
a coupon quite so important. That’s 
because the booklet shown is one of 
the most important documents on lin- 
seed oil meal ever offered to the trade. 
For the first time, it presents in simple, 
digest form the complete story of the 
magic of linseed oil meal... its relation 
to your product, your business, your 
sales. It tells, for example, why the 
amazing water absorption of linseed 


Archer 


meal’s ‘‘mucin” means greater rumen 
activity, better health, glossier appear- 
ance, bigger appetites, better produc- 
tion. It gives quick, practical sales 
reasons, not only to explain but to 
prove your feeds are tops. If you want 
extra copies for your customers, we’ll 
be glad to send all you need. But first, 
be sure to clip that coupon. Your free 
copy’s waiting ...so don’t you wait 
... mail it now. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Eastern Sales Offices: Buffalo, New York, Morine Trust Building, Cleveland 1014 
New York City, Woolworth Building, Digby 9-0750 


In the interim, research pushes ahead in 
improving the domesticated livestock and 
plant life now in use. Genetics in the form 
of animal and plant breeding continues to 
improve stocks in terms of reproduction, 
growth efficiency, disease resistance. Physics 
and chemistry and their related sciences of 
physiology and nutrition have devised im- 
proved rations and fertilizers for livestock 
and plants to speed growth and efficiency. 
Engineering and farm management have de- 
veloped new machinery and methods to 
produce more for less time, effort and 
facilities. 

There are, of course, further advances yet 
to be made, particularly in the areas of 
so-called waste materials (such as feathers, 
sawdust, bagasse, sulfite liquors, etc.); the 
relation of nutrition to disease in animal pro- 
duction; and in the control of crop insects 
and diseases. 

It is in the areas of presently undomesti- 
cated plants and animals, of land regions 
generally considered impossible of cultivation 
—as barren lands and deserts, of waste 
waters, lakes and oceans, and of the won- 
drous world of the microbe—where new 
vistas of food and fiber production are seen. 


A decade ago this sort of thinking was 
considered fantastic and ridiculous. Yet to- 
day we have already started to enter these 
areas and they are proving most beneficial 
and profitable to man. 

The great irrigation projects of our own 
West have shown clearly how wide areas 
of so-called barren land can be brought 
back into production. The same can be 
done in many barren areas of the world. 


Our lakes can be fully developed for fish 
foods by scientific cultivation and seeding; 
waste waters can be employed to grow 
hydrophilic or water-type plants which can 
be converted into animal feeds and thence 
to human foods. 

The oceans themselves have barely been 
touched. It is true that fishing is an age- 
old custom and a main source of diet to 
many peoples, but its use is comparatively 
meager and uncoordinated. Most ocean fish- 
ing has been confined to the waters of the 
northern hemisphere, whereas it is the oceans 
of the southern hemisphere that are by far 
the larger and more prolifically supplied with 
fish species, many of which man has seldom, 
if ever, used for food. In addition, marine 
plants have been virtually ignored as animal 
feed and with serious scientific cultivation 
could be developed to an economic potential. 
Marine proteins are always in short supply 
for the feed industry, and yet no serious 
effort has been made to produce animal 
proteins from the sea except in terms of 
byproducts of the fish business. 

The possibilities of food production in 
the wonderful world of the microbe are just 
beginning to.dawn. Already we are pro- 
ducing vast quantities of antibiotics, such 
as penicillin and Aureomycin, which have 
become as important in the feed industry as 
they are in medicine. A few short years 
ago we had to use milk and dairy products 
to obtain certain essential vitamins for ani- 
mal nutrition, and we found ourselves in 
the ridiculous position of running certain 
nutrients through animals twice before they 
could be used for human nutrition. 


The potentialities of this method of food 
production are virtually unlimited. We can 
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produce proteins from algae yeast and fungi 
—molds—for example, about 20 times as 
efficiently as can be done with field soy- 
beans. This protein can then be fed to 
animals and converted into meat for human 
consumption. Furthermore, we can do this 
without invading our grain supply as a 
source of energy, for we can use various 
forms of waste carbohydrates, such as corn 
cobs, oat hulls, even wood shavings and 
sawdust and waste sulfite liquors from the 
pulp and paper industry. 

What we could do by the cultivation of 
insects to produce protein feeds for animals, 
such as poultry and hogs, has not as yet 
even been seriously considered; but many 
forms of plant life which are unsuitable for 
human consumption are readily digested by 
insects which can be converted into protein 
suitable for animals. 

Thus the problem of providing food and 
fiber for the world is not impossible of 
solution, provided we allow our people to 
apply their industry, talents and enterprise. 

The real solution lies in our farms, our 
educational system, our laboratories, our in- 
dustries and our own faith in the truth of 
these things. No material strength has or 
ever will replace these everlasting verities. 

Down through the course of history until 
the rise of modern science, all civilizations 
have struck their roots into the welt of 
nature’s resources without regard for the re- 
sultant exploitation and exhaustion of ‘such 
wealth, and have consequently crushed the 
great majority of their peoples into an im- 
mense sea of poverty and hunger as one 
culture after another slid into oblivion. 

In our day, science has become the new 
and priceless ingredient of our civilization 
which, harnessing the means of production, 
has evolved and continues to evolve a 
process of agriculture which can, if allowed 
free reign, literally eradicate hunger and 
poverty from the face of the earth. 


Oklahoma Advises Use 
Of 40% Protein Meal 


Beef producers can help beat “the cur- 
rent cost-price squeeze” by feeding 40 per 
cent protein oil meal along with good 
roughages, according to A. B. Nelson, 
cattle nutritionist at Oklahoma A & M 
College. 

Cattle on prairié hay should receive at 
least one pound of 40 per cent protein 
meal supplement per day, and dry cows 
grazing dried grass should receive at least 
two pounds per day, he said. Cattle fed 
corn or sorghum silage need only one 
pound of supplement daily, he asserted. 

If winter grass has low phosphorus con- 
tent it can be overcome by feeding a mix- 
ture of two parts salt and one part steamed 
bone meal. In dry areas where vitamin A 
is lacking in roughage, Mr. Nelson recom- 
mended a green feed, such as two pounds 
of alfalfa hay per cow per day as supple- 
ment. 

TWO PROMOTED 

Elevation of Julian M. Wright to ad- 
ministrative assistant in sales and Carroll J. 
Caffrey to assistant advertising manager has 
been announced by Beacon Milling Co., 
Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. Mr. Caffrey is editor of 
the company’s magazine, Beacon Flashes. 
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ONLY 


QUALITY 


WILL 


TRAVEL 


Good feeds consist in their entirety of substantial compatible 
nutrients in proper balance. Inferior and superfluous ingredi- 
ents are excess baggage and do not carry present day expenses. 


WE CONTINUE TO RECOMMEND 


RED W BRAND 

50% Meat & Bone Scraps 

RED W BRAND 

60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND 

Special Prepared Steamed Bone Meal 
70% Bone Phosph~*e of Lime (minimum) 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 
CONCENTRATES 


The name of the manufacturer stands for 
DEPENDABILITY 

The brand name stands for 
UNIFORMITY 

The complete analysis of essential nutrients stands for 
ECONOMY 

The long record of excellent performance stands for 
INSURANCE 


The experience of our customers stands for 
SERVICE 


* Introducing our new member RED W BRAND Feeding Fat. 
Write us for quotations 


[WILSON & Co.| 


Cedar Rapids Chicago Albert Lea 
Kansas City Omaha Memphis 
Oklahoma City Los Angeles Denver 


. 


Missouri Meeting’s 
Attendance Is Tops 


A record number of feed manufacturers, 
feed and grain dealers, and industry repre- 
sentatives were on hand at Columbia last 
month for the fifth annual animal feeding 
short course at the University of Missouri. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers’ association and the 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers association. 

Microorganism activity in the rumen 
and livestock feeding during drought con- 
ditions took the spotlight. Work done with 
an artificial rumen in discovering nutrient 
needs and functions of micro-organisms in 
natural ruminants was described by mem- 


bers of Méissouri’s college of agriculture 
staff. 

Those attending also heard addresses con- 
cerning application of Missouri's feed label- 
ing laws, dairy cow feeding, amino acid 
research, poultry feeding, and the beef 
cattle situation. 

Ray N. Ammon, vice president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ association, 
cited the nation’s agronomists for the part 
they have played in building and enlarging 
crops that have contributed to increases in 
livestock production. 

@ HALL ROBERTS’ SON, Postville, 
Iowa, has added a new feed warehouse to its 
grain, feed, and seed plant. 


4201 So. Ashland Ave. 


26% PEANUT MEAL & 
PEANUT BRAN 


A Uniform Product of High Quality that Supplies 
Vegetable Protein at Low Cost. 


This Product Has Been Used for Years, With Great 
Success, by Numerous Feed Manufacturers in 
Their Dairy, Cattle and Swine Feeds. 


Please Contact Us for Prices F.O.B. Chicago, Ill. 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Since 1882 


Phone Yards 7-3000 


ASK US ABOUT — 
MEAT & BONE SCRAPS—DIGESTER TANKAGE—ANIMAL FATS 
SPECIAL STEAMED BONE MEAL 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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I. S. Joseph Is Dead, 
Headed Jobbing Firm 


I. S. Joseph, president of I. S. Joseph 
Co., Minneapolis, a grain and feed jobbing 
firm, died late last month in a Minneapolis 
hospital. He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Joseph was widely known in trade 
circles throughout the nation. He will be 
remembered for his spirited philanthropic 
activities as the head and organizer of 
many relief and welfare programs. 

Among projects of note, Mr. Joseph 
helped organize the Sister Kenny Institute 
for polio patients in Minneapolis, the Min- 
neapolis Federation for Jewish Service, and 
the Jewish Family & Children’s Service as- 
sociation. For 12 years he served on the 
Minneapolis municipal welfare board as 
chairman of the relief and finance commit- 
tees. 


Mr. Joseph entered the grain and feed 
trade in 1909 as manager of the feed de- 
partment of Loftus-Hubbard Co. In 1912, 
he established his own grain and feed com- 
pany and guided the jobbing firm into a 
multi-million-dollar business. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons, a daughter, 
and five grandchildren, all of Minneapolis. 


Predict an Increase 
In Canadian Meat 


Total available supplies of Canadian meat 
for commercial marketing during 1953-54 
will probably increase by about four per 
cent, the Department of Agriculture has re- 
vealed. Larger supplies of beef, veal, mut- 
ton and lamb, and smaller supplies of pork 
are in prospect, USDA noted. 

Increases in marketing of cattle and 
calves could lead to a closer export rela- 
tionship between Canada and the United 
States prices than existed during most of 
1952-53, with a slight decline in the aver- 
age price of cattle from the preceding year’s 


level, USDA noted. 


Oklahoma Gives Tips 
On Needs of Poultry 


A warning that unsatisfactory egg pro- 
duction in early winter could be the result 
of insufficient feed intake has been issued 
by Prof. R. B. Thompson, head of the 
Oklahoma A & M College poultry depart- 


ment. 


Pullets in good production require about 
30 pounds of feed per 100 hens per day, 
Prof. Thompson pointed out. The ration 
usually varies from 50 per cent grain and 
50 per cent mash to 40 per cent grain and 
60 per cent mash. 


Prof. Thompson said it is advisable to 
weigh the amount of feed the hens are 
eating to check on food intake. If in- 
take is much less than 30 pounds per 100 
hens, the ration should be increased, he 
said. 

@ DURR FEED STORE, Williamsburg, 
Iowa, is being rebuilt following a fire which 
destroyed its office and salesroom. 
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Strong-Scott Hammer Mill 


Well designed, engineered and 
built, this machine is un- 
equalled for custom grinding. 
Greater capacity, a more uni- 
form product and sturdy con- 
struction mean lower grinding 
costs per ton and increased 
profits. 


with STRONG-SCOTT Mills 


Costly repairs are kept at a minimum when you install these 
Strong-Scott units. Built with the best materials by skilled 
mechanics under the supervision of competent engineers, these 


-_ mills possess novel features which insure better grinding per- 


formance! 


D>pt. FB-12 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Please send me Free Information on: 
Strong-Scott Hammer Mills H 
Strong-Scott Attrition Mills : 
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Strong-Scott Attrition Mill 


This unit costs less to install, 
operate and maintain. Its bet- 
ter grinding performance 
means a cooler product, no 
dust explosion or fire hazard 
and low insurance rates. 
Standard and pneumatic 
types. Available in 24”, 26” 
and 30” sizes. 


RON 


Scory 


Strong-Scott 
Products 


Batch Feed Mixers 
Molasses Feed Mixers 


Feeder and Magnetic 
Separators 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 
Conveyor Drives 


Pneumatic Truck 
Dumps 


Man Lifts 
Pellet Coolers 
Crumble Rolls 


Pneumatic Feed 
Systems 


Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 
Purifiers 
Speed Reducers 
Heads and Boots 
Spouting 


and other machinery 
and supplies for 
Grain Elevators 
Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 


THE STRONG-SCOTT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


**Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 


Representatives: 


D. A. (Dave) Hamilton, 279 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis., 
Phone Blackhawk 8316 


Hugh A. French 920 No. Snodgrass St., Taylorville, Ill., 


Phone 3624 
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Famous oat-feeding plan builds 


Feed Business 


for California Ful-O-Pep Dealer! 


FULQPEPp NELSORI «POULTRY 
-FEED. FARMERS SUPPLY 


AWA 


“My total tonnage has increased 400% during my eight years as a Ful-O-Pep Dealer,”’ 
says Charles J. Liesch, of San Fernando, California. “Today it takes four people and two 
trucks to carry on my business.” 


Keeps layers fit...not fat! 


“The California market has been largely a complete feed market,” 

says Mr. Liesch. “But the Ful-O-Pep oat-feeding plan has sold itself to 
my customers. They find Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash and 

oats keep their birds in top laying condition, free of excess fat. And 

it takes less mash to keep them laying to the limit!” 


Customers pay feed bills, too! 


“This plan has eliminated many worries about competition. 

I know that once a poultryman is on the Ful-O-Pep oat-feeding plan he’s 
going to be making money . . . and buying more and more Ful-O-Pep. 
My customers pay their feed bills .. . and pay them promptly... 

for Ful-O-Pep’s building better business for all of us!” 
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New Prospects Are 


Quaker Staters Help ‘Create’ 


@ The modern-day feed dealer, not unlike 
any American merchant, is confronted with 
many brain-tingling economic problems. Am 
I carrying the right brands of feed? Are 
my sales messages finding fertile soil? Do 
my displays attract attention, and, eventual- 
ly, customer dollars? 

And not least among these thought-pro- 
vokers was the problem of the E. G. Keyser 
feed store in Oaks, Pa., a scant 17 miles 
from expanding, metropolitan Philadelphia. 

Its dilemma: how to make farmers out of 
clerks, mechanics, bakers, and butchers — 
how to create feed demand in an area where 
barn and silo have given way to a fast grow- 
ing, home-seeking population? 

E. G. Keyser had felt the pressure of de- 
pressed feed sales as large farms dwindled 
away in the wake of platted land for fringe 
residence. 


MRS. MARGARET ADAMS 
An able manager. 


“We knew that if we were to remain in 
the feed business we had to develop new 
prospects for our products,” William Key- 
ser, son of E. G. Keyser, stated. “Of course 
the conversion from large farm to small 
home didn’t occur overnight. We had sub- 
stantial time to plan our program, but it 
wasn’t easy to make poultry and livestock 
raisers out of many of our new residents. 
Their only real knowledge of the industry 
was confined to dressed meat in the butcher 
shop.” 

But E. G. Keyser found interested and 
eager listeners among its new neighbors. 
Methodically, it set out on a program of 
contacting all new residents of the region, 
dwelling on the feasibility and profit in 
small back-yard farming. 

“We worked one new home section after 
another,” young Mr. Keyser reported. “We 
were really quite surprised with our results. 
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Cultivated 


Farmers 


AN EMPLOYE, E. G. KEYSER, AND WILLIAM KEYSER 
Not content to coast on their policies. 


More people are interested in raising their 
own chickens and turkeys than you might 
believe.” 

But attracting and building business with 
“city folks” has its complications, Mr. Key- 
ser found out. “We found that most of our 
new customers were entirely ignorant of 
management techniques—they weren't sure 
just what was necessary to be successful in 
raising poultry or livestock. As a result, we 
initiated our ‘raisers’ meetings, gatherings 
of local people interested in flock produc- 
tion on a fairly large scale. The meetings 
are held in the neighborhood of new resi- 
dence and provide new home-owners with a 
chance to meet the fellow next door as well 
as pick up vital information on the produc- 
tion of marketable birds.” 

Representatives of Keyser’s feed supplier 
have helped the firm along, attending the 
meetings to give talks on nutrition and show 


FARMERS literally are "cre- 
ated'' by the staff of E. G. 
Keyser, Oaks, Pa., which has 
converted city tradesmen in- 
to backyard agriculturists. 
The firm's neat, well-kept 
structure is shown here. 


films on poultry and livestock management. 
The program has been extremely successful, 
according to Mr. Keyser. Orders for chicks 
and birds often are placed immediately fol- 
lowing the gathering, with follow-ups by 
telephone and personal house-to-house con- 
tact delivering many of the doubtfuls. 

When home meetings cannot be arranged, 
Mr. Keyser clears his store and invites pros- 
pectives in for an evening session. 

Each year, Keyser gives away over 2,000 
chicks at its free chick day. It’s the policy 
of the company to give each family attend- 
ing 20 cockerels and five heavy birds. 

“Chick day attracts attention, both from 
local residents and newspapers,” William 
Keyser said. “Now we're even carrying 
ducks and turkeys for sale, and have in- 
creased sales of rations for both since add- 
ing them to our inventory.” 

E. G. Keyser retails Purina and Park & 
Pollard feeds. The firm feels two brands 
are enough to handle all requests from its 
customers. 

But Keyser isn’t content to coast on its 
present policies. In the future it intends to 
develop a pet show as an incentive for pur- 
chases of dog, cat, pigeon, and rabbit feed. 

“A good pet show would mark our store 
as the center for quality pet needs,” Mr. 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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You cry 


“NO DICE” 
at the weather 


That is, you can... but 
what good will it do? 
Of this you can be sure 
. .. it is going to rain 
some more...and 
then’s when you'll be 
eternally grateful for 
your SHANZER 
Grain Drier! 


BERICO models for 
indoor or outdoor 
installation. 


Famous ECONO- 
MY prefabricated 
units for outdoor 
use. 


Unique for their field-tested principles 
of low-temperature warm-air 
drying . . . quality construction... 
economy of operation... high 
capacity and always 
dependable performance! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Grain Driers in Capacities 
from 100 to 1000 Bushels per Hour 


“MAX-i-PACITY" BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 
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— Subject Index 
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FEED INGREDIENTS 
Chemical additives in feed, Aug., 16 
Citrus byproducts’ output climbs, April, 16 
Control needs grow more acute, April, 54 
Drug status examined, Sept., 11 
Feed grain supply outlook, Sept., 22 
It’s in the bag, Oct., 7 
Molasses: processing in feeds, May, 48 
Synthetic amino acids in feeds, Jan., 26 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 

Baby Chicks 

Absorption and retention of radioactive phosphorus 
by chicks, Dec., 55 

Availability of phosphorus from various phos- 
phate materials for chicks, March, 43 

Effect of aureomycin on the manganese requirement 
of chicks fed varying levels of salt and phosphorus, 
Feb., 44 

Effect of feeding antibiotics on the carbohydrate 
and protein requirements of the chick, Jan., 50 

Effect of feeding graded levels of fat with or without 
choline and antibiotic plus Biz supplements to 
chicks, Aug., 37 

Effect of methionine on the feed efficiency of 
chicks, Dec., 55 

Effect of subcutaneous implantation of bacitracin 
on the growth of chicks, Feb., 43 

Effect of sulfaquinoxaline in different ration formu- 
lations on growth and feed efficiency of coccidia- 
free chicks, Sept., 37 

Environment and stimulation of growth of chicks by 
antibiotics, July, 42 

Evaluation of antibiotic feed supplements and 
crystalline antibotics in chick rations, July, 42 

Fish meat and the response of chicks to antibiotics, 
April, 41 

Growth-stimulating factors in alfalfa for chicks, 
Aug., 37 

Growth stimulation and growth inhibition of chicks 
fed forage and forage juice concentrate, June, 45 

Influence of environment on the growth response of 
chicks to penicillin, Aug., 37 

Todine nutrition of chicks, July, 41 

Phosphatic clay as a phosphorus source for chicks, 
July, 41 

Providing vitamin Bi, antibiotic, and unknown 
factor activity for chick diets, Feb., 43 

Sodium and potassium requirements of the chick 
and their interrelationship, Oct., 43 

Supplements to a “meat scraps” type of chick 
ration, Sept., 37 

Thiamine and antibiotics in chicks, Oct., 44 

Value of methionine supplementation of chick and 
poult diets containing a high percentage of wheat, 
Oct., 43 
Baby Pigs 

Effect of level of protein fed baby pigs, Oct., 43 

Quantitative threonine requirement of the suckling 
pig, June, 45 : 
Cattle 

Carotene requirements for reproduction in Guernsey 
cattle, April, 41 

Effect of self-feeding salt-cottonseed meal mixtures 
to beef cows, June, 46 

Digestibility of coarsely ground and finely ground 
alfalfa for dairy heifers, Jan., 49 

Terramycin supplement for dairy calves, May, 27 
Chickens 

Amino acid requiremtnts of chickens and turkeys — 
a review, March, 44 

Effect of minor nutrient mineral elements in the 
diet of chickens on feather moulting and canni- 
balism, May, 27 

Food passage through chickens and turkeys and 
some regulating factors, May, 28 

Phosphorus requirement of growing chickens as 
related to age, Feb., 43 

Some results of feeding antibiotics to chickens, 
Jan., 49 
Chinchilla 

Nutritional studies of the chinchilla with special 
references to ascorbic acid and thiamine, Dec., 55 
Dogs 

Effect of the level of fat on the growth performance 
of dogs, Dec., 55 
Ducks 

Antibiotics and the growth of ducks, May, 28 

Bowed legs in ducks, a nutritional disorder, Dec., 
55; April, 41 
Egg Production 

Effect of supplementary all-mash feeding program 
for layers using automatic feeders, July, 41 


Effect of thyroprotein on egg production, egg 

weight, and body weight of chickens during sum- 
mer, June, 46 

Maintaining winter egg production by the use of 
dim red light, April, 42 
Feed Ingredients 

Amino acid content of mixed rumen proteins, 
March, 43 

Consideration on the safety of arsanilic acid for use 
in poultry feeds, May, 27 

Effect of trace minerals and other dietary ingredi- 
ents upon carotene stability in stored poultry diets, 
June, 45 

Evaluation of vitamin requirement data, April, 41 

Feed value of fresh bone, May, 27 

Laboratory estimation of the nutritive value of soy- 
bean oil meals, Aug., 37 

A quantitative study of rumen syntheses in the 
bovine on natural and purified rations, March, 43 

Some factors affecting the growth and development 
of rats fed rancid fat, Nov., 37 

Studies on the function and metabolism of copper, 
Oct., 44 

Use of penicillin in breeding rations, Oct., 44 
Goslings 

Need for choline, folic acid, and nicotinic acid by 
goslings fed purified diets, Aug., 38 
Lambs 

Ration factors affecting the utilization of urea 
nitrogen by lambs, Dec., 55 
Poults 

Effect of penicillin on early morality and growth in 
poults, April, 41 

Effect of vitamin Biz upon the utilization of choline 
and betaine by the young poult, Jan., 49 

Value of methionine supplementation of chick and 
poult diets containing a high percentage of wheat, 
Oct., 43 
Swine 

Delayed protein supplementation of corn diets for 
growing swine, Oct., 43 
Turkeys 

Amino acid requirements of chickens and turkeys — 
a review, March, 44 

Effect of antibiotics upon the requirement of turkeys 
for unidentified vitamins, Feb., 43 

Effect of penicillin on growth, feed efficiency, and 
fattening of turkeys, Nov., 37 

Food passage through chickens and turkeys and 
some regulating factors, May, 28 

Prevention of the enlarged hock disorder in turkeys 
with niacin and vitamin E, Sept., 37 

Quality and stability of turkeys as a function of 
dietary fat, March, 43 


FEED RETAILING ’ROUND THE WORLD 

Colombia, La Estancia, Ltda., June, 51 

Costa Rica, La Cosa del Ganadero, Nov., 64 

Ecuador, Union Commercial Importadora, S.A. 
Aug., 41 

Hawaii, Honolulu Farmers’ Cooperative, Dec., 27 

Israel, Simha Rechtman, Jan., 34 

Japan, Habe Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha Co., 
May, 39 

Lebanon, Haji Aref Mougarbel, Sept., 47 

Puerto Rico, Monllor & Boscio, Sucrs., Inc., 
Feb., 26 

Soviet Union, Communists Can’t Run Feeding, 
July, 9 

Spain, Victoriano Requejo, March, 25 

Turkey, Mustafa Iscan, Oct., 60 


GOVERNMENT 
Build strong from the grass roots, March, 31 
Farm advisory committee aids Ike, Jan., 86 
Ike is getting things done, June, 9 
Less dependence on federal help, Jan., 58 
A political climate of sunshine, Feb., 23 
What are Benson’s plans?, July, 13 


INDUSTRY 
Feed industry at the crossroads, May, 17 
Future of the feed industry, Feb., 11 
Keeping pace with the nation’s needs, Dec., 19 
Produce and conserve, March, 64 
Production is more efficient, Oct., 35 
Sound nutrition, alert personnel, March, 17 
What makes businesses fail?, March, 52 


INDUSTRY ON WINGS 
Ames Reliable Products Co., Aug., 81 
Myers-Sherman Co., March, 13 


MARKETING 

Cattle numbers increase again, April, 32 
Current cattle feeding prospects, Feb., 74 
Feed supplies in year ahead, Nov., 20 
Future prospects for farmers, July, 66 

The life blood of business, Sept., 25 ° 
Trends in the feed industry, Sept., 69 

What lies ahead in farm marketing, April, 11 
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News of the 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Seed Trade 


New Canadian Wheat 
Resists Rusts Well 


A new Canadian variety of wheat, C. T. 
186, shows good resistance to race 15-B 
and other types of stem rust, according to 
W. M. Myers, University of Minnesota 
agronomy department head. If seed distri- 
bution officials decide that the variety 
should be released generally, foundation 
stock probably will be available in 1954, 
Mr. Mvers stated. 

The Minnesota seed authority cautioned 
dealers and farmers against premature eager- 
ness to acquire seed of C. T. 186. “It has 
not yet been approved and released by Cana- 
dian authorities,” he warned. 


Texas Develops New 
Wheat, Flax Types 


Three new small grain varieties, Bowie 
and Travis wheat and Newturk flax, have 
been developed by the Texas agricultural 
experiment station and the Department of 
Agriculture, according to an announcement 
from the station. 

The new varieties are especially adapted 
for use in central and south Texas. Bowie 
and Travis are feed wheats developed to 
strengthen the barrier plant scientists have 
built across Texas against new and virulent 
races of leaf and stem rust. 

The new wheats are also superior in other 
respects to present feed varieties such as 
the durums. speltz, and Austin, according 
to the report. Bowie produces higher yields 
of grain of higher protein content than 
Austin. Travis is superior to the other vari- 
eties for late spring pasture, hay, and silage. 
The new wheats will be available for farmer 


NUTRITION 
Amino, acids up-to-date, Nov., 7 
Building balanced rations, Nov., 51 
Chemurgy raises living standards, April, 37 
A close look at the unknown, June, 16 
Dairy cattle nutrition progress, May, 51 
Feed needs of chicks, Jan., 17 
Feeding of methionine, June, 92 
High efficiency rations, Sept., 13 
How many eggs from a bag?, Aug., 7 
It pays to feed brood sows well, April, 104 
Key factors in egg production, March, 71 
Milk replacements are rated high, May, 11 
Summer dairy cow feeding, Aug., 25 
Turkey feeding facts, Dec., 31 
Working to keep food, grain clean, Jan., 13 


RESEARCH 
Flock management is a science, Jan., 11 
New wealth awaits America, Oct., 56 
Research spurs farming progress, April, 29 

SERVICE 

Being a friend to dairymen, Sept., 53 
Go all the way, Nov., 94 
Your role in the farm scene, Oct., 9 
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plantings in the fall of 1955. 

Newturk flax is adapted to the central 
Blacklands, and because of its cold resist- 
ance, will extend the Texas flax belt north- 
ward, developers of the plant have said. 
It will be available for planting in the fall 
of 1954. 


Field Seed Exports 
Revealed by USDA 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the planned export of 21 million 
pounds of field seeds. Sold in accordance 
with a USDA sales offer made Oct. 2, the 
seeds must be exported within six months. 

Major purchaser was Albert Dickinson 
Co., Chicago, which bought 15 million 
pounds. Sinason Teicher Inter-American 
Grain Co., a New York City firm, acquired 
the other six million pounds. 

Alfalfa, red clover, tall fescue, and com- 
mon vetch were included in the surplus 
seed disposal. 


Control Officials Ask 
Uniform Seed Laws 


Need for more uniform state laws gov- 
erning the packaging and sale of seed was 
stressed by those attending the meeting of 
the Association of Seed Control Officials in 
the Northeast at New Brunswick, N. J., 
last month. 

No seed firm doing extensive business 
could possibly comply with the diverse and 
conflicting laws found in the 13 states of 
the Northeast, W. G. Scarlett Jr., president 
of the Atlantic Seedmen’s association, told 
the gathering. He suggested a special con- 
ference be called to work out a uniform 
seed law for the northeastern states. 

Dr. Gilbert H. Ahlgren, head of the 
farm crops department at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, cited new chemical methods of weed 
control as another reason for revision of 
present state laws. Weeds formerly con- 
sidered serious can now be —_ easily, 
he pointed out. 

Much of the trouble between states 
arises because of discrepancies in the listing 
of noxious weeds, Dr. Ahlgren said. A 
weed considered unimportant in one state 
might be classified dangerous in another. 
This, he said, produces complications for 
the seed trade. 

A recommendation for the working out of 
uniform tags for packages of certified seeds 
was put forth by J. W. Midyette Jr., super- 
visor of seed inspection in Virgina. He 
said state laws requiring tagging of certified 
seeds vary from state to state, causing undue 
hardship on seed processors. 


Gladys the Glutton, was wild about wood—- 


Fence posts and barns were her ration, 


She soon found her need was for mineral feed- 


NEPTUNE now is her passion! 


A BETTER WAY FOR LIVESTOCK TO GET 
ESSENTIAL MINERALS IS WITH... 


Tr. 
ACE Manx PAT, OFF 


MINERAL 
CONCENTRATE 


Neptune Mimeral Concentrate is 
produc ed tor you by the maker 
of ManAmar and contains the 
extra benefit of important trace 
minerals from an organit source 
—Pacifie Coast Sea Kelp. 


Manufacture your own Nep- 
tune Mineral Feed fortified with 
Neptune: Mineral ‘Concentrate. 
You will packetextra profits by 
supplying dealers who demand a 
high-quality, economical miner 


new business coming 
your way. We supply you with: 


le ptune Mineral Concentrate, 


145 Woet First Street Berth Outer Narter 
Subugee, iowa See Pedra, California 
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— Friendly 


(Continued from page 35) 


showcases or display ideas which might 
destroy the rural atmosphere. In the office 
is an old-fashioned, pot-bellied stove which 
does a first-rate job of heating in cold 
weather. 

Adhering to the country store idea, the 
owner has put no street numbers on the 
store, erecting instead a picturesque sign- 
board outside which bears the name of the 
store and an arrow pointing to its entrance. 
Astride the sign is a cut-out picture, larger 
than life, of a typical farmer in bluejeans 
and a big straw hat, beckoning passers-by 
to come inside. Resisting the tempting sums 
offered to him by companies which want 
to erect other advertising billboards on the 
spot, Mr. Brown has left his sign in sole 
command of the scene, with his own ad for 
firewood below it. 

The advertising budget for Cy’s Country 
Store and Brown’s is liberal. ““As we're out 
in the country,” Mr. Brown said, “the only 
way to get people to come to us is to adver- 
tise.” He carries heavy advertising in phone 
books of the area, calling the telephone 
“the life-line of our business.” 


Five local newspapers are also used for 
advertising. “We're never out of the pa- 
pers,” the owner stated. He frequently em- 
ploys half-page advertisements to publicize 
promotional stunts such as rooster crowing 
contests, exhibitions of “‘educated chickens 
playing baseball,” and free chick days. 

“We've modified the free chick day late- 


ly,” Mr. Brown noted. “We used to give 
away as many as 20,000 chicks in four hours 
and it used to cost us $1,000 on each occa- 
sion just for advertising and extra help. 
Even though we advertised that the chicks 
were for adults only, youngsters came in, 
took the birds, and then gave them away 
or dumped them in the bushes. 

“So now, instead, every month or six 
weeks we advertise 13 chicks, a baker’s doz- 
en, for 50 cents. If people are at all interest- 
ed, they don’t mind spending a few cents 
for a bird. We've found the new idea is 
just as successful. When we gave the chicks 
away, the limit was one dozen per family, 
but with our present system there’s no limit 
and people are more satisfied. We dispose 
of five to six thousand chicks in one day, 
selling them at cost. Small breeders are at- 
tracted, and traffic in the store and good 
will are created.” 

A must at Cy’s Country Store is old- 
fashioned courtesy. “We know that the 
customer is often wrong,” the owner con- 
fided, “but we operate on the principle 
that he is always right. That’s the impres- 
sion we aim to give him.” 

The store has a large number of repeat 
customers that Mr. Brown happily observed, 
“We get so used to our customers and to 
what they want, that when we see a person 
coming in the driveway, we can pick up 
the item he wants and come forward to 
meet him, carrying it.’ Among the cus- 
tomers are many gentleman-ranchers, includ- 
ing a good-sized number of movie celebri- 
ties. 

Every customer receives a receipt. The 


owner realizes that people like to keep 
account of what they've spent, and he con- 
siders that giving a receipt is good business 
because it reminds the customer of the 
store where the purchase was made. 


“We promote the idea of cash sales and 
don’t encourage credit,” Mr. Brown said, 
“but we do give credit on a small scale to a 
few courtesy accounts.” In the last few 
years, he recalled, his losses from bad credit 
have been no more than $300, and even 
those were accounts he accepted against his 
better judgment. 

California’s San Fernando valley, where 
Cy’s Country Store and Brown’s are located, 
is called by Lloyds of London “the fastest 
growing community in the world.” With 
vast building activity going on, ranch after 
ranch is being converted into residential 
property and the number of independent 
retail feed merchants in the area has shown 
a comparative decline. Mr. Brown, however, 
saw the handwriting on the wall years ago 
and was one of the first to convert to gar- 
den supplies, hardware, pet foods and the 
like, to supplement his feed business. Even 
now, other local dealers go through his 
stores studying his methods, with the idea 
of following suit. 

“The change from ranches to residences 
is not an unmixed blessing,” Mr. Brown 
declared, “for now people are going in for 
small flocks and as a result the small pack- 
age business in feed is booming.” 

He welcomes the change because as long 
as volume is maintained, the small package 
business requires less work and brings in 
more profit than the sale of bulk grain. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


FOLD SERVICE 


If you sell mixed feeds, we can offer you an 
outstanding line of mash feeds, concentrates, and 
minerals for chickens, turkeys, hogs, and cattle. 


If you mix your own feeds, we can offer you an 
equally outstanding line of ingredients suited to 
your particular requirements. 


WATERLOO 
‘MILLS CO. | 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


Wire 
Phone 
Write 


PROFIT FROM 
THESE PROFIT 
BRANDS 


Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Leader Peat Litter 

Mt. Airy Gran-l-Grit 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford Products 

Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 
Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Morris-McAdams A & D Feeding Oils 
Clear Quill Dog Foods 

Calf Manna 

Pilot Oyster Shells 

Golden West Condensed Buttermilk 
V-C Tobacco Stem Fertilizers 

Fish Meal - Fish Solubles 

Royal Oak Charcoal 

United Calcium Carbonate 

Demon Oat Products 


Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter 
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Now that the peak of prosperity has been 
passed, he believes that the trend toward 
backyard flocks all over the country will 
continue to show a big increase, benefiting 
independent retailers like himself who can 
profit from the small package business in 
feed. 

And combining the small package busi- 
ness with his one-stop shopping philosophy, 
Roland Brown looks forward to many more 
years of prosperous relations with feed cus- 
tomers at Cy’s Country Store near Tarzana, 


Calif. 


Poultry Group Moves 
To Its Own Building 


The American Poultry & Hatchery fed- 
eration is now in its own new building in 
Kansas City, Executive Secretary Don Turn- 
bull has announced. The 37-year-old group 
now is headquartered at 521 E. 63rd st. 
Its new telephone number is EMerson 
S775: 


Actual final completion of the APHF 
structure will not be accomplished until 
January, but the eight-member full-time staff 
of the federation already is at work in the 
building. 


Fulton Names Gigler 
Coast Sales Chief 


Appointment of Robert J. Gigler as west 
coast sales manager for its multiwall division 
has been announced by Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills of Atlanta. Mr. Gigler previously 
headed multiwall sales in northern Cali- 
fornia. 


He will headquarter at Los Angeles, where 
Fulton operates a plant. H. Vance Kindt 
has been named to succeed Mr. Gigler in 
northern California, while Paul Bimmerman 
Jr. has been named to the Los Angeles 
sales force. 


— New Prospects 


(Continued from page 89) 


Keyser stated. “That may seem like small- 
time business, but we think it has possi- 
bilities.” 

In this five-generation-old feed company, 
William Keyser serves as chief promoter. 
The manager is Margaret Adams, who 
joined the staff after conducting her own 
back-yard operation. 

Mrs. Adams makes it a policy to sug- 
gest related merchandise to all store cus- 
tomers. She conducts feed promotion during 
chick day, endeavoring to move at least a 


25 or 50-pound sack into every car leaving - 


the Keyser store. 


“Never close a sale until you have sug- 
gested at least one item to the customer,” 
Mrs. Adams advised. “It’s no affront, for 
the customer will often thank you for the 
reminder.” 

Small order business now makes up the 
majority of Keyser’s business. When the 
firm constructed its new store in 1951, it 
abandoned its custom services. The new 
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building faces a busy highway, set back to 
allow plenty of room for parking. 

In addition to its complete line of feeds, 
Keyser stocks remedies, coal, lumber, and 
hardware. 

The firm operates three delivery trucks. 
Mrs. Adams telephones all customers along 
the delivery routes who have not placed a 
weekly order by the time the truck is 
scheduled to make its round. The follow-up 
usually produces a sale, she reported. 

The horse and buggy days associated with 
sprawling farms are over in Oaks, Pa. But 
E. G. Keyser Feed Store isn’t dismayed. It’s 
building volume business selling small-order 
feeds to new residents who are eagerly learn- 
the whys and wherefores of livestock and 
poultry production. 


Barrett Now Is With 
International Min 


The feed phosphates department of In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago, has named Tracy H. Barrett Jr. as 
southern area manager, according to George 
W. Moyers, phosphate division vice presi- 
dent. 


Holder of a masters degree from the 
University of Missouri, he formerly served 
with MFA Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., 
and F. M. Stamper Co., Moberly, Mo. 

In his International assignment, Mr. Barr- 
ett will headquarter at Atlanta. Products 
which he will handle will include phosphate 
supplements and sodium bentonite. 


WHY THE 


WE OFFER THESE 


® Recirculating Collector 
@ Positive Air Control 
@ Reversible Rotation 
®@ Special Grind Feature J 


@ Separate Fan 
Motor 


@ Monocast Base 


1074 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


“MASTER” 
HAMMERMILL? 


COMPELLING REASONS: 


. . . plus the instant screen change 


| The Jacobson method instant screen change 
works through a simple device, without 
stopping the mill, and without any cum- 
bersome contraptions. Push or pull one of 
two control rods and you change to a fine, 
medium or coarse screen. 


Write for Bulletin 1152 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


43 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


55 to 140 H.P. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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You can pick up your phone and call the nearest 


Pacific Molasses office, sales representative or dis- 
tributing station, and know that your needs will be 
supplied promptly. Pacific Molasses is a completely 
integrated organization with most modern facilities 
for the efficient transportation, storage and distri- 
bution of Cane Feed Molasses along every step of 
the way from sugar mill to your receiving tanks. 

Pacific Molasses maintains and operates its own 
distributing stations at 12 strategic points on the 
East, Gulf and Pacific Coasts. Shipments are made 
without delay by our own employees from our own 
storage tanks in our own fleet of tank cars and tank 
trucks, or in drums. When you buy from Pacific 


to bring you 


cane feed 


pant 


Molasses Company you are dealing with a single 
company that assumes full responsibility for the 
delivery of your orders. 

We maintain a staff of trained and experienced 
field men and sales representatives headquartered 
at major market centers throughout the country, 
who are at your service for help and advice on any 
matter involving the use of Cane Feed Molasses. 
Your inquiry will bring you the name and address 
of the representative nearest you. 

A telephone call—wire or letter— puts this or- 
ganization to work for you. For prices and other 
information contact our nearest office, sales repre- 
sentative or distributing station. 


ATIONS 


t 
pisTRIBY 
215 Market Street 120 Wall Street es Eostern: Southern: Northwestern: Western: 
San Francisco 5 New York 5 4 Buffalo, N.Y. Port Everglades, Fla. Portland, Ore. Richmond, Calif. 
tie ‘ate Albany, N.Y. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 
309 Delta Building M&M Building 
Baltimore, Md. Houston, Texas Southwestern: Stockton, Calif. 


Tucson, Arizona 
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Service Pages 


Research, Production 
Teamwork Reported 


A colorful 32-page booklet, “Building 
Tomorrow's Feeds Today,” has been pub- 
lished by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. In 
words and pictures, the two-color publica- 
tion tells how research and production team 
up to create and manufacture quality ra- 
tions. 

The booklet begins with a message by 
Allied President Harold J. Buist. Major 
subjects covered include ingredient control, 
chemical testing, biological testing, and ex- 
perimental farm work. 

To obtain a copy of this new booklet, 
circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Bryant Markets New 
Model Hammer Mill 


Double-Duty, a new model hammer mill, 
has been developed by Bryant Engineering 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. Featuring an 1,800 
r.p.m. fan, the new mill draws air through 
a special duct, in addition to drawing feed 
and air through its screen. 

Screens can be changed from the floor 
in six seconds, according to General Man- 
ager James G. Bryant. He noted that the 
largest in the new Double-Duty series will 
grind 20 tons hourly and will be capable of 
elevating and conveying 150 feet or more. 

For detailed literature on the new Double- 
Duty hammer mill series, circle Reader 


Service No. 3. 


TALKS FOR YOU 

Message Repeater, an intriguing photo- 
electric device, has been marketed by Michi- 
gan Electronics, Inc., Chicago. The compact 
unit reproduces a sales message, safety 
warning, or any other message when the 
photo-electric circuit is broken by a person 
passing it. For complete literature on the 
machine, circle Reader Service No. 2. 


Circle the numbers 
which apply to the 

° offers that interest 

you. Then tear out 
the card and mail it. 

ad Many other Reader ad 

Service offers appear 
on other pages — 

» don’t miss them! * 
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BURLAP STYLES 
Creation of home fashions from burlap 
feed sacks is the theme of a new booklet 
prepared by the Burlap Council, New York 
City. It is designed for distribution to farm 
wives. For a sample copy, circle Reader 
Service No. 12. 


Comic-Style Booklet 
Is Used by McMillen 


A highly effective illustrated medium, the 
comic-format magazine, will be used by 
McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., in 
its 1954 junior farmer program, the firm 
has announced. Starting its ninth year, the 
Master Mix youth campaign is designed to 
encourage young people to feed their live- 
stock properly, with prizes as added in- 
ducements. 

The comic-style publication which Mc- 
Millen has produced tells the program story 
and outlines how young people may enter 
the competition. Copies are being made 
available through county agents, radio farm 
broadcasters, vocational agricultural teach- 
ers, and McMillen dealers. 

Readers who would like copies of the 
new publication should circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 4. 


NEW SCALES 
Manufacture of two new styles of its fill- 
ing scales has been announced by Thayer 
Scale & Engineering Corp., Rockland, Mass. 
According to Thayer, its two new scales 
utilize a feeding mechanism of unique de- 
sign which, coupled with the Thayer lever- 
age system, enables high tonnage handling 
of materials weighing from 10 pounds per 
cubic foot to 160 pounds per cubic foot. 
For more information on the new scales, 

circle Reader Service No. 11. 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 


Surveys Tell Buying 
Habits in Wisconsin 


Three survey reports designed to help 
answer advertisers’ questions about Wis- 
consin farm practices have been prepared 
by Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer, Ra- 
cine, Wis., and are now available for dis- 
tribution. 

The reports are divided into types of 
livestock and poultry raised, feeds fed, and 
point of purchase. Covered by the survey 
booklets are chickens, pigs and hogs, and 
dairy cattle. 

Larger firms interested in obtaining copies 
of Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer's new 
survey reports should circle Reader Service 
No. 13. 

TRUCK BOOK 

A three-color, 12-page booklet picturing 
and describing its different models of floor 
trucks and dollies has been published by 
Nutting Truck and Caster Co., Faribault, 
Minn. Complete specifications for its tractor- 
trailer and towline systems are included. 
For copies of the Nutting book, circle 
Reader Service No. 15. 

NEW ANTIOXIDANT 

A new antioxidant, designed especially 
for use by renderers, has been introduced 
by Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn. The new chemical, being mar- 
keted in liquid form to facilitate easy meas- 
uring and good solubility in fats, is known 
as Tenox R. According to the manufacturer, 
Tenox R has been demonstrated to be the 
most suitable general antioxidant for tallows, 
yellow greases, white greases, and similar 
products. For full particulars on Tenox R, 
circle Reader Service No. 14. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


STEEL FLOORING 


Heavy-duty units which combine steel 
mesh and special filler have been marketed 
by United Laboratories, Inc., Cleveland. 
The product may be applied at depths vary- 
ing from ¥% to one inch. For detailed litera- 
ture, circle Reader Service No. 6. 


Low-Fluorine Feed 
Phosphate Offered 


Marketing of a new low fluorine-guaran- 
teed phosphate, Cura-phos, for feed forti- 
fication has been announced by the pro- 
ducer, H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City. 


Cura-phos is guaranteed by Baker to con- 
tain no more than .50 per cent fluorine. 
Baker said its development means that feed 
manufacturers can adequately fortify feeds 
for chickens, turkeys, swine, and cattle and 
be well below the maximum fluorine level 
recommended by the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials. 


In addition, Cura-phos is guaranteed to 
contain not less than 14 per cent phos- 
phorus and 31 per cent calcium, Baker an- 
nounced. For full particulars on Cura-phos, 
circle Reader Service No. 20. 


Feed Flavorings Are 
Subject of Booklet 


Descriptions of its expanded line of Ani- 
Feed flavors for livestock, poultry, and dog 
rations are contained in a new booklet 
issued recently by Flavor Corporation of 
America, Chicago. 

Included in the booklet is complete infor- 
mation on palatability qualities of various 
flavors, varying uses of flavors, and cost for 
addition to all types of animal and poultry 
feeds. 

Both liquid and dry preparations of fla- 
vors are covered fully. For copies of the new 
Flavor Corp. brochure, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 10. 


# Will Be Paid § 
Addressee 


Strong-Scott Adds a 
New Hydraulic Hoist 


Simple one-lever operation is one of the 
features of a new hydraulic truck hoist new- 
ly developed by Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Called Hydralift, the new hoist is claimed 
to be the first overhead hydraulic truck lift 
ever manufactured. According to Strong- 
Scott, it features easy, rapid operation, 
low maintenance cost, and positive easy 
control by the operator. 

Low head-room requirements of only 
11 inches from support timbers to roof 
make the Hydralift easy and inexpensive to 
install, Strong-Scott said. Speed or lift can 
be varied from one to 20 feet per minute. 


More information concerning Hydralift 
may be obtained by circling Reader Service 
No. 19. 


Monsanto Dical Now 
Made at St. Louis 


Production of 21 per cent feed grade 
dicalcium phosphate by Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Carondelet plant in St. Louis was 
scheduled to begin this month, according 
to Tom K. Smith Jr., general manager 
of sales for the St. Louis firm's phosphate 
division. 

Increased consumer desire for the 21 per 
cent strength material has made necessary 
a rearrangement of facilities at the Caron- 
delet plant to meet demand, Mr. Smith 
stated. The added capacity will in no way 
affect the production of 18 and 21 per 
cent feed grade strengths at the Trenton, 
Mich., plant, he added. 

Feed mills in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Illinois will benefit from the combina- 
tion of the new manufacturing location 
and lowered freight rates, Mr. Smith said. 


The 21 per cent grade dicalcium phos- 


Circle What You Want on Other Side 


No 
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oN 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


phate will make possible a lower per-unit- 
of-phosphate cost to feed formulators, he 
noted. Mr. Smith said it will also result 
in savings on storage space, latitude in 
formulation, better flow, and non-dusting 
characteristics due to larger granulation. 

For full particulars on Monsanto's pro- 
duction and distribution of its new 21 per 
cent dicalcium phosphate, circle Reader 
Service No. 17. 


RODENT KILLER 
Pival concentrate, its anti-coagulant prod- 
uct designed as a rodenticide ingredient, 
imparts to cereal baits resistance both to 
insect infestation and to mold, according to 
Motomeo, Inc., New York City. For full 
information on Pival, circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 
TRUCK ADDITION 
A high lift platform motorized truck of 
two-ton capacity is the latest addition to 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.'s Worksaver line, 
according to Philadelphia company officials. 
The truck is available with platform lengths 
up to five feet and will lift a loaded plat- 
form 10 feet above the floor level. Com- 
plete particulars may be had by circling 
Reader Service No. 22. 


EGG CLEANER 
Two new improvements of its Super-X 
model dry egg cleaner have been announced 
by National Poultry Equipment Co., Ren- 
ton, Wash. One of the features, according 
to National, is the addition of a feeding 
track which candles three eggs at one time, 
while the other improvement, reverse- 
loop egg return, is said to eliminate the 
possibility of egg breakage. For more in- 
formation on National’s new innovations, 

circle Reader Service No. 16. 


WATERPROOF ENAMEL 

Production of a new waterproof enamel, 
Stone-Dri, has been announced by Sapolin 
Paints. Inc., New York City. According to 
Sapolin, Stone-Dri is able to stand up under 
the destructive chemical action of lime and 
alkali found in cement, stucco, and masonry. 
It is made with a 100 per cent plastic rubber 
base and is suitable for both outdoor and 
indoor use. For further information, circle 
Reader Service No. 21. 


Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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Peterson Biddick 
Co. 
Wadena, Minn. 


Save Money With 
IBBERSON Plans 


Before building or remodeling Feed Mills, Ele- 
vators or Seed Plants, find out what we can do 


for you. Our skill, experience and buying power 


safeguard your interest. Write us in confidence. 


TBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 


. Twenty-five years ago, the only source of 
’ Vitamins A and D was Cod Liver Oil. Today 
the formula feed manufacturer has a wide 
selection of sources of Vitamins A and D. 


3 Silmo’s line of Vitamin Oils and Dry Products 
: enables the feed manufacturer to select Vita- 
min A and D carries which will conveniently 
and economically supply feeds with adequate 
amounts of these so necessary Vitamins. 


No matter what your preference may be, 

fc whether it be an Oil Product or a Dry Product, 

there is a product in the Silmo line for your 
requirements. 


Write for information on our regular line of 
products and our specially made products. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
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VIA 


QUALITY MILK SERVICE 


Specializing in the 
transportation of all liquid 
feed products in bulk 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
TANK 

TRAILERS 


\ 


HANDLING 
SANITARY 
COMMODITIES TER wit 


MILK SERVICE, Inc. 


TELEPHONE 72> @ BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of . . . 
Feed Barley 
Melting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Rye Middlings 
Mali Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 
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HERE'S 


A HIRED HAND 
THAT WILL WORK 
FOR LESS THAN 


‘5 A WEEK! 


SEEDBURO HYTROL Portable Folding Conveyor 


YOU NOW PAY ‘25-‘200 A WEEK FOR THE WORK IT WILL DO! 


Grain, Feed and Seed Men now save $1,000 - $10,000 each year with a Hytrol 


“We are doing the same work with two men and the Hytrol 
that four or five men were doing before.” says Duncan G. 
McFadyen, Upchurch, Inc., Raeford, N. C. (Estimated saving 
if he pays his workers $40 a week — $4,160.) 


“With this unit two men can handle and stack more sacks 
of fertilizer faster and with less effort than six men formerly 
did.” says A. J. Sharpe, Marked Tree Gin Company, Marked 
Tree, Ark. (Saving up to $8,320.) 


“Our 16” Hytrol is saving 50% in labor costs.” says B. A. 


Estes, Farmers Co-op. Grain Company, Blue Rapids, Kans. 


“We find the Hytrol Conveyor a great labor saver. It en- 
ables one man to care for our seed cleaning and all the pil- 


ing,” says |. W. Cornell, Cornell Seed Ranch, Middleton, Ida. 


“We can unload a carload of feed and stack it away in 
half the time it used to take us, with much less labor.” 


says A. L. Anderson, Farmers Elev. Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


KEEPS HELP HAPPY AND HEALTHY 

Harry Heist, A. & C. Feed Company, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. says. “One of our problems is to 
keep a good man from injuring his back on 
the 100 pound sacks. Our Hytrol is keeping 
our good men with us and we are no longer 


PROTECTS BAGS, CARTONS, BLOCK SALT 
A feed dealer tells us the Hytrol unloads 
40,000 pounds of block salt in 14% hours, 
instead of 8 hours with less breakage. Other 
users say the Hytrol reduces breakage of 
bags and cartons. Saves losses, saves time. 


INCREASES STORAGE CAPACITY 10-40% 
Hytrol helps you stack higher and lets you 
use balconies and other hard-to-get-at waste 
space. S. S. Savage, Everett & Savage Seeds, 
Chester, S. C. says, ‘““We are stacking 22 bags 
high with a 14’ Hytrol, increasing our ware- 


selling their health.” 


house space by at least 30%.” 


No other conveyor has so many features to move 
your materials faster, at lower cost. Low loading end 
saves lifting. For greater elevation — rounded wooden 
cleats gently hold bag or carton from slipping. To fit 
every need elevate your Hytrol to angle you need, 
even when in use. Rolls where you need help on easy- 
rolling swiveled wheels. Reversible belt Direction lets 
you unload a truck and load it up 
again with a flick of the switch. 
Prices $541-$917 for 10-22 ft. 
Lengths. 


751 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 


HANDY HYTROL 
ALUMINUM 
CONVEYOR 


CARRY IT WHERE YOU 
NEED IT—Prop It Up Be- 
tween Truck and Loft— Put It 
Horizontally Between Truck 
and Dock—Lay It Down on a 
Stairway or Floor — Plug In 
and Flick the Switch, 


The FIRST REALLY PORTABLE CONVEYOR. Weighs less than two sacks 
of grain. Moves 100 pound bags or cartons up and down, in and out of 
box cars, trucks or storerooms, and between floors. Corry one on your truck 
with a handy extension cord to connect to any standard electric outlet. 


PRICE COMPLETE WITH MOTOR: 
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{ 13 ft.—$392.00; 15 ft.—$435.00; 17 ft.—$476.00 


— Washington Millwheel 
(Continued from page 21) 


issue in the White case. Our greatest concern now should be 
whether or not a high official in our government was deliberately 
endangering the security of our country. If so, every step must 
be taken to prevent this from ever happening again. That is a lot 
more important to us right now than how Harry White got his 
job or who let him stay here. A fire department does not try to 
find out who started the fire before they put out the blaze. 

Whatever the individual opinions of the White case may be, it 
is worth our time to glance at the history of communism in the 
United States and see what steps have been taken to eliminate it. 

The first seeds of organized communistic activities were planted 
in America approximately twenty years ago. I say planted, because 
it is fairly certain that the organization and subsequent growth of 
communistic activities in the United States originated and remains 
under the direction of foreign powers. Communists prefer to gain 
control of a country by means of mass demonstrations, and finally, 
spontaneous, violent revolutions. This facilitates the spread of pro- 
paganda, and provides the proper conditioning of the mind to 
accept the communist line. If there was ever any plan by the 
communists to overthrow our government by means of a revolu- 
tion, such a plan was discarded long ago. The Americans were not 
responsive to the communistic style of oratory on soap boxes. It 
has provided the basis for many humorous cartoons, but it was a 
failure in converting people to communism. 

Apparently, the next plan of the communists was to conceal their 
identity and infiltrate into government agencies. One of their 
objectives was to supply the heads of their spy rings with secret 
information where it eventually would find its way to foreign 
powers. We are not sure just how much damage has been done by 
this method, but it is fairly clear that it has helped Russia in the 
development of atomic and hydrogen weapons. This alone is a 
serious blow to our security. 

Another method used by the communists was to gain control of 
as many key positions in the government as possible. The purpose 
here was to shape our foreign policy in such a manner as to give 
Russia every advantage in international decisions. 

Many people claim the best way to stop communism is to round 
up all the communists and put them in jail. This is a good idea, but 
not a practical one. For one thing, communists have found it to 
their advantage not to openly embrace communism, and this makes 
their identification more difficult. A more troublesome problem, 
however, lies in the fact that we have no law prohibiting com- 
munism, nor do we have any law which prevents a person from 
joining the communist party. Our constituttion and laws are 
designed to protect the individual freedom and liberty. We value 
our freedom highly, but at the same time, it serves to protect the 
communists. A person can stand on a street corner and shout to 
all who care to listen that our country should be given to the 
communists. Such a man has violated no law, and his only penalty, 
if we want to call it that,.is the criticism and rebuke he receives 
from his fellow men. A person like this certainly is no credit to 
America; yet running up and down the street preaching communism 
does not particularly endanger our national security. The real 
danger occurs when the communists manage to slip into govern- 
ment positions. 

The actual removal of communists and fellow travelers from 
government positions is not handled directly by congress. This 
is the responsibility of the individual government agencies after 
receiving reports from the FBI and other government investigative 
agencies. During the present administration over a thousand gov- 
ernment employes have been fired because they were poor security 
risks. This has brought a storm of protest from communists 
and communist sympathizers because being removed from govern- 
ment jobs is their last major stronghold in the country. The com- 
munists seem to think that being fired from the government 
deprives them of their constitutional rights. This is perfectly silly. 
No one is compelled to accept a government position, but once he 
does accept, he becomes a public servant. And no matter how 
important his job, he is pledged to work for the best interests of 
the American government. Once that trust has been violated, the 
privilege of working for the government should be withdrawn. 

Congressional committees, in conducting hearings and investiga- 
tions on communist infiltration in the government, have supplied 
valuable information to various government departments concern- 
ing some of their employes. 
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SHORT DATE 
The slick brunette got into the auto, 
then proceded to expostulate. “I want to 
make it clear before we get going that I 
don’t pet and consider it adolescent to hold 
hands. Have I made myself clear?” 
“You sure have,” answered her date. 
“And now that we understand each other, 
where are we going?” asked the brunette. 
“Home!” declared the suitor. 
Menu: a bill-of-fare where the best meal 
is scratched out. 
* 
PATIENCE 
The street sign said: “School Zone — 
Don’t Run Over a Young Child.” 
Beneath the sign in scribbled letters ap- 
peared: “Wait for a Teacher!” 


Wf 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


SOME DISH 

The quizmaster confronted the burly 
longshoreman with the mystery question. 
“Guess who this is and you're a millionaire! 
I'm a redhead, gorgeous, and voluptuous, 
extremely sexy and romantic, and a stage 
personality. Who am I?” 

The longshoreman answered eagerly, 
“Who cares? Embrace me, quick!” 
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Armour Meat Proteins give you 
fat as an added value 


The Armour expeller process retains at least 8% of natural fat 


Recent research has highlighted the 
importance of fat in animal feeds. 
Experiments have shown that feed 
rations containing fat speed growth, 
improve quality, result in greater feed 
efficiency and greater palatability. 

One of the extra bonuses you get 
when you use Armour Meat Proteins 
in your feed is fat. And it’s natural 
animal fat. Animal fat is 100% digest- 
ible and good for all animals. 

Insist on Armour Meat Proteins 
when building your feeds. Besides 
high quality proteins and the extra 
bonus of fat, they are also rich in min- 
erals in readily available non toxic 
form. They contain the important vi- 
tamins Riboflavin and Bu: in natural 
form. And they are always highly pal- 
atable, and easily mixed and stored. 

Use Armour Digester Tankage in 


all your hog feeds, and use Armour 
Meat and Bone Scrap in all your 
poultry feeds. (Armour Meat and Bone 
Scrap is also valuable as cattle feed.) 
These ingredients will help your cus- 
tomers get good growth and produc- 
tion from their herds and flocks — 
help you get more repeat sales. - 


P.S. Use Armour Standard Steamed 
Bone Meal to supply any additional 
calcium and phosphorus needed. 


ARMOUR | AND COMPANY _ tallow & Feed Dept., General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Best people: the friends your wife ran 
around with before she married you. 
* * 


FREE WHEELING 
Axel and Fred drained the last drops 
from their glasses, said their farewells, and 
left the saloon by auto with Fred at the 
wheel. Two blocks away they sideswiped 
another auto while passing. Axel nudged 
Fred and said, “You scraped a car behind 
us, Fred.” 
“What do you mean I scraped a car? I 
thought you were driving!” 


The young girl who runs around with the 
playboy usually gets nothing more than rum 
and coax. 

AMEN 

The sharpie was walking through the 
stables at the local race track when he ob- 
served a preacher bending over a horse in 
prayer. 

““H’m,” mused the gambler, “that nag is 
bound to come through. I'll lay $10 to win.” 
After placing his bet, the eager gambler 
scrambled to the track to watch the finish of 
the race. When 15 minutes had passed and 
the horse had failed to cross the line, he 
dejectedly returned to the stable. 

Confronting the preacher he sharply re- 
marked, “You caused me to lose $10 today. 
I bet my money on that horse I saw you 
blessing.” 

“That's the trouble with you heathens,” 
the clergyman replied. “You don’t know 
the difference between a blessing and the 
last rites!” 

* 

Famous last words: my husband is too 

old to be interested in other women. 
* * 


THAT’S APLENTY 
Horace: “Wonder who's more satisfied, 
a fellow with a thousand dollars or a man 
with six kids?” 
Angel: “A man with six kids.” 
Horace: “How come you're so positive.” 
Angel: “Well, a man with a thousand 
dollars wants more.” 
VERSATILE 
Secretary: “The applicant waiting out- 
side to see you claims he has a split per- 
sonality.” 
Executive: “That's wonderful! Go out 
and tell him he can chase himself!” 
SKEPTIC 
Artist: ““There’s $5.00 in my wallet for 
you if you'll let me paint you.” 
Hillbilly: “Don’t know, now. Can't be 
sure.” 
Artist: “It’s easy money, nothing to it.” 
Hillbilly: “Ain't no question about that, 
but how'm I gonna get the paint off 
afterwards?” 
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Burrows Sales Force 
Has Autumn Meeting 


District sales heads for Burrows Equip- 
ment Co., Evanston, IIl., met in the Chica- 
go suburb recently for their annual fall sales 
conference. President Parke W. Burrows 
presided. 

The two-day session considered new prod- 
ucts, customer service, and current industry 
problems. New sales representatives who at- 
tended were John Purcell, St. Augustine, 
Fla.; R. D. Shore, Farmington, N. C.; and 
D. F. Brownlee, Des Moines. 


Chase Names Jacoby 
Philadelphia Aide 


James W. Jacoby has been named a tech- 
nical service representative at Philadelphia 
by Chase Bag Co., Chicago, according to 
J. P. Grady, the firm’s eastern regional sales 
director. Mr. Jocoby previously served in 
Chase’s research department at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

In his new role, he will handle package 
evaluation and will work on new develop- 
ments in packaging procedures and equip- 
ment. Mr. Jacoby is a John Carroll Univer- 


Buy Christmas Seals 


sity graduate and formerly served with a 
major chemical producer. 


Newest Heyden Office 
Opens at Cincinnati 


Opening of a new Cincinnati sales office 
has been announced by Heyden Chemical 
Corp., New York City. President Simon 
Askin revealed that T. H. Risch would serve 
as manager. 

Mr. Risch is a veteran of six years’ service 
with Heyden and previously served at the 


company’s Chicago office. The Cincinnati 
sales office is located in the Paramount 


bldg., 720 E. McMillan st. 


New Finishing Plant 
Is Fulton’s Latest 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has 
completed a new finishing plant there which 
doubles finishing production capacity, ac- 
cording to Board Chairman Norman -Elsas. 
The new unit is located near Fulton's ori- 
ginal bleachery and finishing center. 

Built of reinforced concrete, the new 
structure is three stories in height. Tilt-up 
wall panels are a feature of its construction. 
The building is fire-resistant and sprinkler- 
protected. 

Manufacturing operations will be carried 
on on the second and third floors, with 
warehousing on the ground story. 

Besides the Atlanta layout — which in- 
cludes two cotton mills, a bag factory, and 
two finishing installations — Fulton operates 
bag processing plants at Dallas, Denver, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Los Angeles, and Savannah, Ga. 

@ OLSEN’S MILL, Auroraville, Wis., has 


purchased a new Jacobson Master mill from 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


DESIGNERS OF WORLD'S FINEST, MOST MODERN, MOLASSES MACHINERY 


Wenger Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mills 


Wenger Pellet Cooler— | 
Handles Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Type Pellets 


sad 


Continuous production with swivel inc!inc auger 
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Wenger 600 Series Wenger 700 Series Storage 
Molasses Mixer 


Molasses Mixer Tank Pump 


Wenger 100 Series 


Wenger 
50 Series 
Liquid Feeder 


Liquid Feeder 


50 and 100 SERIES feeds molasses direct to 
tempering chamber of hard type pellet mill. 
Adds More Molasses — Does It Easier. 


Wenger 600 with swivel incline feeder 
—swivels 250°—feeds out of 2 mixers 


No baffles or feeder wings to crush range 
cubes —no jamming or scuffing — moves 
pellets gently across air stream — conveys 
to convenient locations for bagging—hangs 
under ceiling where space is usually avail- 
able—pulls cold air from outside building. 


Write for Full Information 


WENGER MIXER MFG. CO. 
Sabetha, Kansas 
EXPORT DIVISION: 
301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Badger 


Their Popularity Has Boomed 


@ The climb of Wisconsin turkey raisers 
into a position of national prominence 
from 1949 to 1953 was spotlighted recently 
by G. E. Annin of the poultry department 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The turkey industry in the Badger state, 
Mr. Annin reviewed, has increased during 
the four-year period more than 353 per 
cent, contrasting with a 60-year growth 


from 1890 to 1949 of 238 per cent. 

“Beginning with 1949, during which 
year there were raised 821,000 turkeys, 
down to 1953, there has been a steady in- 
crease in turkey production each year,” Mr. 
Annin related. “The estimated number for 
1953 is 1,551,000.” 

The University of Wisconsin poultryman 
listed a number of factors which have con- 


A. J. McCOY 


President 


GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS A BREAK 


"Selling a quality product is real pleasure 

— ‘specially when the price is competitive. 
Be happy — Stock "Snow Flake" Pure Reef — 
Oyster Shell. The repeat business will surprise 
even you — your order will surprise even me." 


< NOTHING 


Write — WIRE — Phone 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


MAYO SHELL CORP: 
 PEASIZE. P. O. Box HOUSTON, Phone 
784 TEXAS OR-9441 


— MAC 


BETTER 


tributed to the rapid ascendancy of the 
state as a major turkey-producing area. 
They are: 

1) Development in the state of depend- 
able market outlets for the turkeys as soon 
as they were ready to be marketed regard- 
less of time of year. 

2) Efficient processing and good mer- 
chandising were made available to all 
growers. 

3) Sound financial assistance by the or- 
ganization involved. 

4) Careful management supervision was 
made constantly available to the growers. 

5) Turkey production has been favorable 
as an alternative to other farming enter- 
prises on farms where turkeys are raised. 


On June 1, 1890, Wisconsin had on hand 
206,000 turkeys. In 1939, 431,000 turkeys 
were raised. Over a period of 50 years, 
turkey production had doubled, Mr. Annin 
noted. 

Turkey production held rather steady 
around the half-million mark for several 
years, until 1949 when the huge percentage 
increase began. 

In one of those years from 1949 through 
1953, gross farm income from turkeys was 
the highest on record. That was in 1952 
when farmers earned $8,888,000, or over 
11 times that of 1929, Mr. Annin said. 

Turkey income has not only increased in 
amount of dollars but also as a per cent 
of total poultry and egg income for the 
state, Mr. Annin continued. In 1929, turkey 
income amounted to 114 per cent of the 
total poultry and egg income. Twenty-three 
years later, in 1952, turkey income had risen 
to more than seven per cent of the state's 
poultry income. 

“There are three main concentrated areas 
of turkey production in Wisconsin,” Mr. 
Annin related. “There is a large area with- 
in a radius of 40 miles around Barron in 
the northwest corner of the state. A second 
area is centered around Richland Center in 
the southwest. These two areas wholesale 
the bulk of their turkeys, most of them in 
carload lots,’ Mr. Annin commented. 

The bulk of Wisconsin birds sold retail 
are raised along the eastern border from 
Manitowoc to Kenosha, near large con- 
suming areas. The area extends westward 
from Lake Michigan about 40 miles and 
has as its marketing hub the Milwaukee 
metropolitan region. 


New King Midas Mill 
Nears Completion 


A patriotic color scheme of red, white, 
and blue features the new plant of King 
Midas Feed Mills, nearing completion at 
Minneapolis. The north exterior of the 
big structure carries a legend concerning 
Tone feeds which can be read a full mile 
away. 

Shipping already is being done from the 
mill, according to King Midas officials. In- 
stallation of new milling machinery current- 
ly is underway and the firm expects the 
plant to be in full production early in 1954. 

@ MOZINGO PRODUCE CO., Altamont, 
Kan., has purchased William Nesbitt’s feed 
and produce concern. 
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Phosphorus Need 


Calculating It Demands Care 


@ The National Research Council recom- 
mendations of at least 0.75 per cent total 
phosphorus in the ration seemed high to 
Wisconsin researchers so a series of experi- 
ments were conducted to determine the re- 
quirements of laying pullets. Laying bat- 
teries as well as floor pens were used. In all 
five experiments, the practical ration con- 
taining 0.35 to 0.44 per cent total phos- 
phorus gave excellent egg production and 
hatchability. 

Since it was impossible to formulate a 
practical ration where the phosphorus was 
low enough to be critical, we made a ration 
of sugar, soybean meal, and corn gluten 
meal. This was supplemented with all the 
dietary essentials needed to maintain pro- 
duction and hatchability, except phosphorus. 


This basal ration contained only 0.19 per 
cent phosphorus and would not support 
normal egg production and _hatchability. 
When the phosphorus content was raised 
to 0.30 per cent, egg production and hatch- 
ability returned to normal. This shows that 
the phosphorus requirement is not more 
than 0.30 per cent. 

There is an interesting economic aspect. 
Prepared rations contain 0.4 per cent phos- 
phorus before the addition of a supplement. 


By W. F. O'ROURKE 


University of Wisconsin 


The requirement for production and hatch- 
ability is not more than 0.30 per cent 
therefore, the additional phosphorus is not 
needed and the price would be lower. 

For example: since a phosphorus sup- 
plement is not needed 0.35 pounds of phos- 


phorus will be saved for each 100 pounds of 
feed. The American Feed Manufacturers 
association estimates that 14,365,000 tons 
of feed will be fed to laying and mature 
chickens in the United States for the year 
1952-53. Of this feed, 50,277 tons would 
be saved because that many tons of phos 
phorus would not have to be added. 


By using the cost figures for dicalcium 
phosphate the reduction in total feed cost 
would be 24 million dollars. However, 
since calcium is also required by the pullet 
the cost of the calcium supplied by dical- 
cium phosphate is subtracted from the 24 
million. This still leaves a saving of 21.5 
million dollars. Undue phosphorus supple- 
mentation is costly to the poultryman. 


Arkansas Group Sets 
Up School Aid Plan 


Five scholarships, each in the amount of 
$200, have been established by the Arkan- 
sas Feed Manufacturers association to assist 
young men in studying animal husbandry. 
The organization specified that the grants 
were to apply to tuition and expenses at 
colleges within the state. 


Arkansas feed producers also have indi- 
cated that they will continue to underwrite 
expenses of University of Arkansas student 
poultry judging teams in trips to contests. 
More than $600 was spent to assist the 
school’s team in 1953. 


JOST DIES 
F. A. Jost, partner in Gerstenberg & Co., 
Chicago, died Nov. 23 at La Grange, IIl. 
Mr. Jost was 64. He was active in the in- 
dustry for many years and had held con- 
tinuous membership in the Chicago Board 
of Trade for 35 years. 


@ W. L. LAWSON, Canton, Ga., feed in- 
dustry pioneer, died suddenly Nov. 18. 


ARKANSAS OFFICERS 

New president of the Arkansas Feed 
Manufacturers association is Collier Wen- 
deroth Jr. of Fort Smith. Vice president of 
the group is Ted Cameron of North Little 
Rock, with James Dunaway of Little Rock 
serving as secretary-treasurer. 


Silence 


-».- not when the talk’s about 


The owner of a Bryant 2-Fan 
Hammermill could never be accused 
of maintaining silence in any dis- 
cussion concerning hammermills. 
Pride in the performance of his 
Bryant, born of year-in year-out 
experience with Bryant dependa- 
bility, will not allow his praises 
to go unsung. How well he knows 
that his Bryant is unmatched for 
maximum profits and time-saving, 
trouble-free operation. 


ane 2-Fan Hammermill 


Send in the coupon for the com- 


plete story ‘of the Bryant 2-Fan’ 


Hammermill and the sensational 
new Bryant Simplex Screen 
Changer. 


LZuality Feed Will Machinery since 1917 
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BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. Port Huron, Mich. 


Please send us complete information about 
the Bryant 2-Fan Hammermill and the 
Bryant Simplex Screen Changer. 
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MC CLELLAN NAMED 

Robert F. McClellan has been named 
vice president and general manager of 
Yocum Faust, Ltd., London, Ontario, a firm 
recently purchased by Nopco.Chemical Co., 
Harrison, N. J. Mr. McClellan formerly 
served as midwestern district manager for 
Nopco. 


GRACE OFFER 

Holders of common stock in Davison 
Chemical Corp., New York City, have again 
been invited by W. R. Grace & Co., also of 
New York, to submit tenders for a proposed 
purchase by Grace of up to 100,000 shares. 
At present, Grace owns 51.6 per cent of 
Davison common. 


reduces 
iodine loss 


STABILIDE® — potassium iodide stabi- 
lized with calcium stearate —is 

. designed to iodize feed, salt and 
calcium carbonate mixtures. Try 
STABILIDE. It may solve your 
problem of iodine loss in storage. 


Scientists at the Mellon Institute 
found that “an iodized livestock 
mineral containing 0.21% stearate- 
coated potassium iodide lost 0.5% 
of the original iodine content dur- 
ing two months, while an unstabi- 
lized mineral containing the same 
ingredients lost 14% of the iodine 
content.”* 


Reduces rate of iodine loss 
STABILIDE | Easy to mix thoroughly 


Free flowing 


Write today to your nearest 
Mallinckrodt office for samples, 
prices and complete literature. 


Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mix- 
tures are Ioflow®, Ilomag®, and 
Iodide Mixture. 

*“Stabilization of Iodine in Salt and Feed- 


stuffs” by F. F. Johnson and E. R. Frederick, 
SCIENCE, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 
CHICAGO e« CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL « PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In New Post 


JOSEPH E. NELSON 


Joseph E. Nelson has joined the tallow 
department of Packing House By-Products 
Co., Chicago, the firm has announced. Mr. 
Nelson formerly served with Central Feed 
Supply Co., Chicago, and for many years 
headed the animal feed department of 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 

He retired from the Armour post several 


years ago. His new firm, Packing House 
By-Products, has offices at 100 N. LaSalle st. 


NEW COMPANY 
A. E. Poulsen of Los Angeles has an- 
nounced the formation of Poulsen Co. to 
manufacture feed industry equipment and 
machinery for related fields. Mr. Poulsen 
previously headed a firm which produced 
insecticide industry equipment. 


Important Coenzyme 
Pabst Development 


Research scientists at Pabst Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, have isolated a new coenzyme 
“which functions in important reactions of 
the human body,” according to Dr. Alex- 
ander Frieden, vice president heading re- 
search. The development was accomplished 
by Pabst’s Drs. §. A. Borell and S. H. Lip- 
ton, working with Prof. R. N. Bock of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Commerical production of the new co- 
enzyme, uridine triphosphate, is now under- 
way. The product is used entirely for re- 
search work and is being marketed by Pabst 
at just under $10,000 an ounce. However, 
only minute portions are needed in indivi- 
dual experiments. 

The new coenzyme is chemically related 
to the well-known ATP. It is believed to 
play “the same general role of catalyst and 
energy carrier in the living cell.” 

KASCO APPOINTEE 

Appointment of Edward Boussum as a 
district sales manager has been announced 
by Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y. Mr. 
Boussum, who joined the company in 1941, 
will have as his territory southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the Delmarva pen- 
insula. 


MOLASSE 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 


TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 


NATIONAL MOLAssEs COMPANY 


xecutive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: OGONTZ 8337 — 


ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 
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Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Rickets a Threat to 
Pigs During Winter 


Pig raisers should be keeping a sharp 
lookout for signs of rickets at this time of 
year. Dr. Frank Thorpe, Michigan State 
College veterinarian, has warned that lack 
of sunshine and supplementary vitamin D 
in the ration will produce the ailment un- 
less farmers are on their toes. 

Dr. Thorpe suggested including irradiat- 
ed yeast in hog rations. The rate of addition 
should be about a half pound of yeast to a 
ton of feed. 


Mill Equipment Man, 
Barnard, Is Dead 


Webster A. Barnard, milling equipment 
executive, died in mid-November at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. He was associated with 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., mill build- 
ing and mill furnishing concern. 

A grandson of the founder of the pioneer 
Iowa mill outfitting firm, Mr. Barnard had 
spent his entire business life with Barnard 
& Leas. 


Self-Feeding Silos 
Tested in Oregon 


A new self-feeding silo described as low 
in cost has been developed at Oregon State 
College, the school has reported. Actually, 


the silo is a covered shed 70 by 21 feet and 
19 feet high. The trench silo principle is 
practiced for unloading and packing. 

As the silo is filled, open ends are blocked 
off with movable feed racks adequate to 
handle a dozen animals at a time. The 
cattle press forward as they eat, thus mov- 
ing the rack ahead of them into the silo. 


Name State Chiefs of 
Soil Conservation 


Appointments of individuals to direct soil 
conservation work in 29 states have been 
announced by D. A. Williams, administrator 
of the federal soil conservation service. 
Nominees for the remaining 19 states are 
expected shortly. 


In the first 29 states for which soil con- 
servation chiefs were named, all appointees 
were incumbent state conservationists. The 
soil conservation service was reorganized and 
decentralized under a directive issued by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson on Nov. 2. 


Staley Corn Division 
Has Healthy Sales 


A healthy level of sales during the clos- 
ing months of 1953 indicates a prospect of 
satisfactory demand for corn refinery prod- 
ucts of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. during the 
coming year, A. E. Staley, president of the 
Decatur, Ill., firm has reported. 

“Bemand for both food and industrial 
starches and for corn sweeteners was at a 
very satisfactory level during the four 
months through November,” Mr. Staley 
asserted. “Assuming there is no appreciable 
decline in general business activity, the 
demand for corn products should continue 
at satisfactory levels in 1954, though at a 
somewhat lower rate than prevailed in the 
closing months of 1953.” 

The refining industry has assurance of 
more than adequate supplies of corn for the 
ensuing year, Mr. Staley said. However, the 
farmer's reluctance to market at prices be- 
low government support level could mean 
higher prices during the next year, he 
added. 

Soybean supplies are another thing, Mr. 
Staley commented. Summer drought cut 


Tables”, 


CREAMEMES, 


LAND O'LAKES MAKES SELLING EASIER, SURER 


. . . because Land O’Lakes makes FEEDING easier, 
suter by... 
@ making rations and methods practical through actual 
farm tests at Land O’Lakes own 187-acre Research 
Farm at Anoka, Minnesota, 
® assuring consistent, 
program in Land O'Lakes modern laboratories, 
© simplifying feeding problems for the farmer through 
a complete library of easy-to-use, FREE “Feeding 


good results through a rigid testing 


© building demand constantly through year-around adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


YOU can take advantage of the feed that sells easier, 
surer by writing .. . 


=" _'S LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 


2201 N. E. Kennedy 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


harvest production, and bean prices at har- 
vest time were well below government sup- 
port level, he noted. The result was a sharp 
curtailment in movement of the crop, leav- 
ing Staley’s soybean inventory well below 
the normal seasonal peak. 
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(32% Protein) 
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®@ Replaces Dried Milks 
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acids. Over 50% of protein 
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tional Vitamin B12 and An- 
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California Packing Corp. 
Sales Director Roy W. Coolidge ex- 
plained that Mr. Wall's move eastward “was 
made in the interest of greater customer 
convenience in line with streamlining of 


Western’s operation in the whey product 
field.” 


Sam Ridlen Is With 
Honegger Hatchery 


Honegger Breeder Hatchery, Forrest, IIl., 
has announced the appointment of Sam F. 
Ridlen as poultry extension specialist. Mr. 
Ridlen held a similar post at the University 
of Illinois from 1946 until his recent resig- 
nation. 

In his new post at Honegger, Mr. Ridlen 
will direct information and education acti- 
vities in the Illinois firm’s poultry organiza- 
tion. The new appointee is a University of 
Illinois graduate. 


Feed Trade’s Support 
Needed by Egg Month 


A publicity campaign guide, designed to 
stimulate consumer purchases of eggs, has 
been prepared for January “egg month” 
committees in the 48 states, according to an 
announcement by the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board in Chicago. 


According to PENB, state chairmen for 
the annual egg promotion month are to re- 


Moves East 


J. R. WALL 


The sales manager for Western Condens- 
ing Co.'s feed mixing ingredient line has 
shifted his headquarters from Petaluma, 
Calif., to Appleton, Wis., his firm has an- 
nounced. J. R. Wall, who became ingre- 
dient sales chief in 1945, earlier served with 


ceive their information kits early in De- 
cember. The kits contain news releases, pre- 
pared proclamations for governors and may- 
ors, radio announcements, and a television 
script. 

Also included are egg recipes for res- 
taurants, hotels, and radio food editors. A 
PENB folder and booklet on eggs for sug- 
gested distribution by retail stores, an egg 
streamer, and an egg month song complete 
the special promotion packet. 


Embryo Death Cause 
Of Breeding ‘Miss’ 


Death of the embryo has been found to 
be the chief cause for breeding failures of 
heifers, according to tests carried out by 
University of Wisconsin breeding specialists. 

Sixteen failures in every 100 inseminations 
were traced to embryo death, the research- 
ers said. Fertilization failures followed close- 
ly at 12 per cent. The Badger investigators 
said the failures were not due to sterile 
bulls, but the result of bulls of low fertility. 

Nine per cent of the breedings failed be- 
cause of defective eggs, and three per cent 
because of defects in the cow’s reproductive 
tracts. The remaining 60 per cent of the 
inseminations produced a calf, the investi- 
gators reported. 

@ OAKFIELD ELEVATOR, Oakfield, 


Wis., has installed a new Strong-Scott mo- 
lasses mixer, 
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—Keeping 
(Continued from page 13) 


keeping duties equally,” confided Louis 
Messier. “Occasionally, I think that there is 
more work involved in keeping our books 
accurate and up to date than there is in 
unloading three carloads of feed. But my 
father has always declared that each and 
every business establishment should keep 
accurate records of its transactions, and 
during the past five years I have realized 
that this assertion is absolutely true. We 
don’t allow our book work to get behind; it 
is a ‘must’ which we accomplish daily.” 

Both Lorenzo and Louis Messier believe 
the more assistance they give their custom- 
ers, the more business their customers will 
give them. They strive constantly to show 
their customers how to increase production 
and profit, for they realize that their success 
may well be measured in the success of those 
who purchase the feed they sell. 

Personal visits to the homes of their 
regular customers to say “hello” help to 
cement customer relationship. These little 
visits are not necessarily made for the pur- 
pose of soliciting feed orders, for the regular 
customers are called on each week by one 
of the Messiers or by their employe while 
delivering feed. The visits, however, are 
proof to the customers that the Messiers are 
thinking of them and of their feed problems. 

The bulk of the firm’s business is done 
with customers who live within 15 miles of 


Brunswick, and this radius is considered 
sufficient because the elder Messier learned 
years ago that a greater margin of profit 
can be made by concentrating selling and 
delivery efforts within a particular area. He 
says that it is easier to contact a dozen 
poultrymen in his familiar territory than it 
is to travel 25 miles from the store to see 
two or three potential customers. 

Several methods of advertising are em- 
ployed to keep the fim’s name and address 
constantly before the public. Telephone 
directory advertising is one method, plus 
listings on fire department cards, book 
matches, and school publications. 

A regular route plan is followed for de- 
livery purposes. One truck is utilized, a 
Chevrolet of five-ton capacity. The truck is 
used on the route during the mornings only; 
in the afternoon, it is used to deliver feed 
to customers who purchase several tons at 
once and who desire immediate delivery. 

Part of the main building is utilized as a 
salesroom. The merchandise which is fea- 
tured includes Niagara chemicals, livestock 
spray, remedies, poultry supplies, peat moss, 
and garden tools. A considerable amount of 
fertilizer is retailed. 

Sideline sales help maintain traffic. But 
for Lorenzo and Louis Messier, feed profits 
start with the younger generation. They're 
the customers they count on to provide large 
volume sales at Messier & Son’s Brunswick, 
Maine, feed store in the decades to come. 


Sprague New Member 
Of Chase Bag Staff 


New member of the sales department of 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, is Carl F. Sprague, 
according to W. N. Brock, general sales 
manager of the firm. 

Mr. Sprague will work in cooperation 
with the research laboratory at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, as a packaging engineer, Mr. 
Brock said. Prior to Joining Chase, he was 
manager of the packaging engineering de- 
partment of Sherwin Williams Co. 

During World War II, the new Chase 
technician was a packaging specialist for 
General Electric Co., serving as an industry 
representative on the joint army-navy com- 
mittee for electron tubes. 


Purina Will Build a 
New Georgia Plant 


Another Ralston Purina Co. feed mill is 
in the offing, according to Donald Danforth, 
president of the St. Louis concern. He re- 
vealed that Purina would construct a new 
plant at Gainesville, Ga., to serve the north- 
ern Georgia broiler section. 

Mr. Danforth expressed the opinion that 
the new Georgia mill would enable Purina 
to double—and possibly triple—its sales in 
the Georgia broiler area. Capacity of the 
new plant will be 75,000 tons a year, the 
firm’s president stated. 
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Whitmoyer Leases a 
Maine Marine Firm 


Leasing of Deep Sea Products, Inc., 
Portland, Maine, has been announced by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. President C. W. Whitmoyer explained 
that the additional facilities would be used 
for producing fish meal, oil, and solubles. 
Production potential of Deep Sea is 3,000 
tons each of meal and oil. 

Strong demand for Duo-Mix and Mix- 
Mate, two Whitmoyer products, made it 
essential that the firm acquire additional 
facilities for producing needed raw materials, 
Mr. Whitmoyer declared. 

Named to manage the Portland opera- 
tion is Harold Quinn, also in charge of the 
Whitmoyer installation at Rockland, Maine. 


Export of Some CCC 
Wheat Is Planned 


Offers of American exporters for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat were to be ac- 
cepted by the government agency begin- 
ning Dec. 8. The program was announced 
initially Nov. 19. It provides for the pur- 
chase of CCC-owned wheat for export as 
wheat. 

Each market day, USDA plans to an- 
nounce an export allowance to be used in 
establishing prices for CCC wheat f.o.b. 


ship. This allowance will be revealed simul- 
taneously with the announcement of export 
payment rates under the international wheat 
agreement. 


Ketosis Control New 
Whitmoyer Offering 


A new controlling agent for ketosis 
(acetonemia) in dairy cows is now being 
marketed by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. Whitmoyer’s new product, 
Whit-Pro, contains 90 per cent sodium pro- 
pionate, which research work has shown to 
correct most cases of ketosis, the manufac- 
turer said. 

Sodium propionate tends to correct im- 
proper balance in the rumen contents, 
Whitmoyer explained, and results in an 
increase of energy-giving blood sugar. Whit- 
Pro is used at a rate of quarter-pound mixed 
atop the regular grain feed twice daily for 
10 days. For full information on Whit- 
moyer’s ketosis agent, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 23. 


Farm Science Topic 
Of New Publication 


The story of how modern technology 
coupled with science and the farmer has 
helped to accomplish the American agri- 
cultural miracle of bountiful food produc- 
tion is the theme of a new picture-filled 


booklet now being distributed by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 


The booklet, titled “The Story of Farm 
Chemicals,” is the latest in a series of pic- 
ture stories, “This Is Du Pont.’ Well illus- 
trated, this book stresses the importance of 
agricultural chemicals in a world that has 
increased its population 25 per cent in 
20 years while world food production has 
risen but five per cent. 


The book also traces the history of farm 
implements, shows how chemical science 
joined the fight to increase production, then 
pictures the role of farm chemicals in every 
facet of farm life. 


Copies of Du Pont’s latest booklet may 
be had by circling Reader Service No. 24. 


Gobel Headliner at 
Chicago Yule Fete 


Several hundred industry members from 
the Windy city area and across the country 
are expected to attend the annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Feed club, scheduled 
for Dec. 16 at the Sheraton hotel. A gala 
floor show has been planned featuring 
Georgie Gobel, television star, as master of 
ceremonies. 


A group photo will be taken at the party, 
according to the committee planning the 
event, for publication in the new 1954 
directory of club members. 
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Brahman Cross With 
Dairy),Cow Tested 


Ohio agricultural researchers are consider- 
ing crossing Brahman bulls with native-type 
dairy cows to produce slaughter calves on a 
commercial basis. According to E. W. Klos- 
terman of the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station, a recent project showed that the 
cross produced calves with higher average 
daily gains than crosses of native cows to 
Herefords and to Angus bulls. 

During last winter, the test cows were 
fed corn and grass silage and hay, with no 
grain or protein supplement. Calves were 
dropped during the early part of the year 
and were fed a mixture of equal (by 
weight) parts of corn and oats for the full 
season. All cows and calves went on pasture 
in April. 

At 195 days, the average Brahman-native 
calf weighed 527 pounds, while the other 
crosses averaged 483 pounds. 

Researcher Klosterman expressed the be- 
lief that the Brahman-native calf may prove 
profitable in hilly sections where farming is 


best suited to raising animals which eat 
mainly forage. 


Record Barley Crop 
Next Year in West 


A record barley harvest is in prospect 
for the Pacific Northwest next fall, accord- 
ing to M. D. Thomas, extension economist 
for Oregon State College. He cited as one 
reason for the prediction the fact that Ore- 
gon farmers plan to boost their barley acre- 
age by 50 per cent or more in 1954. 

“This means about five million additional 
bushels to store and feed,” Mr. Thomas 
explained. Most of the increase likely will 
be noted in the Columbia basin “wheat 
belt,” he continued. 

Little change in requirements for barley 
suitable for malting is foreseen in the 
Northwest. As a result, increased production 
will mean that barley available for feed will 
be about double this year’s supply. 

A storage space shortage existed in Ore- 
gon this fall and a further shortage appears 
almost certain next year, in view of the 
larger barley crop, Mr. Thomas pointed 
out. To ease the storage picture, the econo- 
mist urged Oregon grain raisers to sell 
wheat “whenever market prices approxi- 
mate the return that can be netted from 
government loans.” 


Control Group Offers 
Check Sample Plan 


The program of check samples work 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials and the American 
Feed Manufacturers association will conti- 
nue in 1954, L. E. Bopst, secretary of 
AAFCO, has announced. The report of the 
collaborative check sample committee, pro- 
gram of check samples work, and copies of 
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application forms have already been mailed 
to firms and agencies which cooperated in 
the past. 

Purpose of the program is to secure great- 
er accuracy between laboratories by ex- 
changing samples of feedstuffs for analysis. 
The work has been in progress for about 
a dozen years. During the current year, two 
programs will be in effect. Program A will 
offer eight samples and program B, six. 
They will be prepared by Law & Co., At- 
lanta, and forwarded to participants at in- 
tervals during the year. 


1. TOP QUALITY 


only Grade “A” Sisal fibres 
are used. 


Each program will cost participants a fee 
of $10, almost all of which will go for bare 
expenses. For copies of the program and 
application forms, interested firms should 
write Mr. Bopst at College Park, Md. 


ADD DAIRY BULLS 
Two top-flight dairy bulls have been 
added to the artificial breeding herd at 
Colorado A & M College, the school has 
announced. One of the animals is a six-year- 
old Holstein and the other a four-year-old 
Guernsey. 
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VORHES ELECTED 


Election of H. S. Vorhes as president 
has been announced by the Middle West 
Soil Improvement committee, which has 
headquarters at Chicago. The non-profit 
group has members in 13 midwestern states. 
Its new president is manager at Dubuque, 
Iowa, for Virginia-Carolina Chemica! Corp. 


Grain Inspectors to 
Test Use of X-Ray 


Modern x-ray equipment may soon re- 
place present methods used for inspection 
of grain, according to scientists of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


According to Du Pont, a number of mill- 
ing companies already are using x-ray equip- 
ment to speed up inspections of stored grain. 


The new method would eliminate the old 
test which involves cracking samples of 
grain in a burr mill to release insects within 
kernels for counting purposes. 

With the present testing methods, one 
man can conduct about 25 to 50 tests a 
day. The x-ray method would permit ap- 
proximately 80 tests per day. 


Du Pont is working with beryllium-win- 


dow x-ray tubes, which emit longer and 


“softer” radiation needed for successful ra- 
diography of materials such as grain. 


MORE CHICKS 


Oregon hatcherymen plan to produce six 
per cent more chicks for flock replacement 
next year than they have hatched in 1953. 
That's the report of Noel Bennion of Ore- 
gon State College. Oregon’s demand for 
market eggs is up nearly 15 per cent, he 
added. 


INCREASE YOUR PELLETTING PRODUCTION 


Free-flowing, granulated 
Hydropoid is easily mixed 
—handles the same as any 
other dry feed ingredient. 


100% Dry Hydrogenated Fat 
Will Speed Up Your Output:- 


10 to 15 pounds of Hydropoid added to a 
ton of feed has given as much as 45% 
increase in production. 


Die costs have also been reduced. 


Will not turn rancid—needs no anti-oxi- 
dants—does not effect the stability of a 
soluble vitamins. 


isa 
can be mixed easily with other dry ingre- 


dients—no special equipment needed. 


Completely stable, 
Hydropoid withstands all 
warehouse temperatures 
—will not bleed into 
paper or cloth bags. 


Now being used successfully by many 
leading feed manufacturers. 


Write or Wire for prices and data. 


Promoted 


Newly-appointed sales service manager on 
the Pacific coast for Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, is Walt Martin, right, whose 
promotion to the post was announced by 
General Sales Manager Russell Eshelman. 
Mr. Martin is being congratulated by Jim 
Coy, who replaces him as sales representative 
for animal health products on the coast.. 

Mr. Martin has served Hess & Clark in 
the Northwest since 1936. In his new as 
signment, he will service California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Montana. He currently is residing at Boise, 
Idaho. 

The new salesman, Mr. Coy, plans to 
make his headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 


Cottonseed Meal Will 
Be Bought by CCC 


Commodity Credit Corp. has announced 
that it will buy 1953-crop cottonseed meal 
from certain crushers at $54.50 per short 
ton for 41 per cent protein quality. Pur- 
chases will be made only from crushers 
who took part in the 1953 cottonseed prod- 
ucts purchase program. 

The $54.50 price is f.o.b. cars at crush- 
ers’ plants, with differentials provided for 
quality, type, and area. Complete informa- 
tion is available from the New Orleans CCC 
office at 120 Marais st. 


Poultry Growth Aids 
On Kansas Agenda 


Unidentified growth factors for poultry 
will be in the spotlight at the ninth annual 
Kansas formula feed conference. The meet- 
ing will be held on the Kansas State Col- 
lege campus at Manhattan Jan. 11-12. 

According to Conference Chairman F. W. 
Atkeson, other topics to be featured will 
include milk replacements for calves and 
animal fats as an energy source in feeds. 

The Kansas conference is sponsored 
jointly by the college, the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers’ association, and the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers association. 


@ FISK MILL & ELEVATOR, Fisk, Wis., 
has installed a new Jacobson mill and 
Strong-Scott mixer. 
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Aeroglide Makes the 
‘Impossible’ Easy 


An area previously <onsidered unusable 
by Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia, now 
houses two grain driers and a 110-foot dual 
elevator manufactured by Aeroglide Corp., 
Raleigh, N. C., the latter firm reported. The 


equipment layout permits drying to be car- 
ried on above while carloading is effected 
below. 


The Worlds Choscest 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


such as 


FISH MEAL - 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Min. 88 B.P.L. (about 18% Phosphorus) 


BONE MEAL 
Sterilized and Steamed 
> ... and all Feed Ingredients 


Wire, Write, Telephone for Quotations 


1673 — 80th ANNIVERSARY — 1953 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 
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Come from W&D- 


Tidewater acquired the elevator, at 20th 
and Shamokin sts., from a firm which had it 
designed by railroad company engineers. 
When Aeroglide executives surveyed the 
property to determine where driers could 
be installed, the only possible location 
proved to be atop the shed covering car- 
loading facilities. The railroad and neigh- 
boring industrial properties completely pre- 
cluded the use of any land for the installa- 
tion. 


New Test Ready for 
Nitrogen in Soils 


A new test which will reveal the amount 
of available nitrogen in the soil has been 
developed at the University of Wisconsin, 
according to Emil Truog, soil scientist at 
the Badger school. 

The new test measures the amount of 
nitrogen that is in such form that it can 
easily be changed to ammonia, Mr. Truog, 
one of the developers along with H. H. 
Hull and M. M. Shihata, has said. The test 
is based on a chemical reaction with alka- 
line permanganate, with a measurement of 
the amount of ammonia liberated by the 
reaction, Mr. Truog explained. 

The scientists pointed out that present 
tests for nitrogen do not tell how much of 
the soil’s nitrogen will become available to 
crops during the growing season. The new 
test, according to Mr. Truog, eliminates this 
problem. 
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ALFALFA 
MEAL 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


Sales Offices: 
Eastern Division 
19 Rector St. 
New York 6, New York 


Central Division 
Merchants Exchange 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Southwestern Division 
Plainview, Texas 


General Offices 
Lamar, Colorado 


VITAMIN 
FORTIFICATION 


USE ONLY ONE 
BAG PER MIX! 


“Ray Ewing 
Vitamin & Antibiotic 
Pre-Mixes 
and 
Special Custom Mixes 


The simple, fool-proof way to 
streamline your feed mixing. 


Wr:te @ Phone @ Wire 


The 
COMPANY 


1097 So. Marengo Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Telephone PYramid 1-2195 


Feed Soil Organisms 
For Best Production 


Farmers cannot expect maximum pro- 
ductivity from their soils unless they take 
care to feed and provide air for the tiny 
organisms that convert organic material into 
plant food. That’s the advice of Charles M. 
Drage, horticulturist for the Colorado A & 
M extension service. 

Scientists estimate the difference between 
a gram of productive soil and a gram of non- 
productive soil may be more than one bil- 
lion tiny organisms, Mr. Drage said. 

Turning under large quantities of well- 
inoculated legumes, grasses, and crop and 


THE FACT 
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that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
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and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 
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K. I. Willis Corporation 
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for names of distributors ont capacity 
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livestock residues will do much to multiply 
these soil organisms, according to Mr. 
Drage. Failure to supply organic material 
will starve them. 

Mr. Drage recommended use of nitrogen 
fertilizer when large amounts of raw organic 
material are turned under, since a balance 
of carbon and nitrogen is necessary for 
microbe life. In addition, the safest storage 
place for commercial fertilizers during win- 
ter is in the soil, Mr. Drage added. 


Wintering Beef Calf 
Requires Feed Care 


Wintering beef calves requires close at- 
tention to feeding details and the choice of 
proper rations, according to Paul S. Patten- 
gale, husbandry expert at Colorado A & M 
College. He repeated that calves gaining 
90 pounds in a 120-day period are con- 
sidered well grown and well wintered. 

These are the feeding suggestions which 
Mr. Pattengale offered to mountain states 
farmers and ranchers: 

1) With wild or native hay, feed 10 
pounds a day plus a pound of protein con- 
centrate. 

2) With corn silage, feed 15 pounds 
daily plus six pounds of alfalfa hay. 

3) An alternate to the above would be 
15 pounds of corn silage plus five pounds 
of wild hay and a pound of protein con- 
centrate. 

4) Ten to 12 pounds of grain hay a day 
plus a pound of concentrate. 

5) Good, green, leafy hay should be fed 
eight to 10 pounds daily, along with two to 
three pounds of barley or oats. 


Hearn Resigns Post 
At National Alfalfa 


J. C. Hearn, long active in the alfalfa 
dehydrating field, has resigned as president 
of National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co., Lamar, Colo., and National Chloro- 
phyll & Chemical Co. His resignation was 
effective Dec. 1. 

Mr. Hearn had served as president of 
Pecos Valley Milling Co. when it merged 
into the National company. He was ele- 
vated to executive vice president of Na- 
tional and later became its president, suc- 
ceeding Floyd Wilson. 
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Sargent Post? ©. 


REED MERRIC 


New head of the cattle feed department 
of Sargent & Co., Des Moines, is Reed 
Merrick, according to A. E. Sargent, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

Mr. Merrick comes to his new position 
after serving as sales supervisor of Welco 
Feed Co. at Spencer, Iowa, for the past six 
years. Prior to that, he operated Frost 
Feed Co., Maryville, Mo. He served with 
Sargent for six years before purchasing the 
Maryville property. 

Mr. Merrick is presently making his home 
in Humeston, Iowa. 


Man-Made ‘Proteins’ 
Play Medical Role 


Synthetic polypeptides, man-made pro- 
tein-like materials, may someday enter the 
fight against animal disease in the opinion 
of researchers at the Unversity of Wisconsin. 

Produced in the laboratory of the Badger 
school, these materials have blocked the 
action of such viruses as those that cause 
Newcastle disease, infectious bronchitis, and 
mumps, researchers have said. 

Synthetic polypeptides were used to stop 
a virus that attacks the tobacco plant several 
years ago, the researchers noted. Now, 
scientists have found that small amounts of 
the products can prevent a virus from acting 
against animal cells. 


Regional Warehouses 
Set Up by Whitmoyer 


Feed dealers handling Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories products in the Southeast and Mid- 
west can now obtain supplies directly from 
regional warehouse stocks, according to 
M. B. (Dutch) Gardner, sales manager for 
the Myerstown, Pa., firm. 

Warehouses through which Whitmoyer 
products are now available are S. Paul 
Travis, 6 Atlantic Coast Line Terminals, 
Atlanta, and Pettit’s Storage Warehouse 
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Co., 414 East Columbia st., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Two alternative plans for distribution of 
supplies have been set up, Mr. Gardner 
said. Dealers can either pick up material at 
the regional warehouses, or can place orders 
by phone, wire, o1 mail with subsequent 
delivery. 


Soybean, Soybean Oil 
Exports Show Drop 


Exports of U. S. soybeans and soybean 
oil in the 1952-53 crop year are down eight 
per cent from the preceding crop year, the 
Department of Agriculture has reported. 

During the 1952-53 crop year, 41.3 mil- 
lion bushels soybean equivalent entered 
trade channels for foreign markets. The 
preceding year, 45 million bushels left the 
United States. 

Exports again went to more than 30 
countries, but a marked change in the com- 
position of shipments was noted by USDA. 
The 1952-53 volume of soybeans was 31,- 
908,000 bushels, or nearly double that of 
the previous year. Conversely, soybean oil 
exports were only about one-third as large. 
That meant 77 per cent of foreign ship- 
ments in 1952-53 consisted of soybeans, 
USDA said. 

CSC DIVIDEND 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, has voted a dividend of 25 cents per 
share of common stock payable Dec. 28 to 
stockholders of record on Dec. 9. A 25-cent 
payment was made most recently on Sept. 
30. 
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Coming Events 


Kansas Feed Dealers Association, 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita 
Jan. 8-9 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Jan. 18-19 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
Jan. 24-26 


American Dehydrators Association, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
Jan. 31-Feb. 3 


Utah Feed Manufacturers & Deal- 
ers Association, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan 

Feb. 10-11 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis Feb. 15-17 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
Feb. 17 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel President, Kansas 
City Feb. 18-19 


Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver.....Feb. 28-March 2 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati .......... March 10 


-Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
March 11-12 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Paxton, Omaha 
April 26-27 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 
April 30-May 1 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago May 5-7 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles...............- May 6-8 


Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel St. Nicholas, Springfield 
May 18-19 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 7-8 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick ............ June 7-8 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Commodore Hotel, New 
June 14-15 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, Spokane Hotel, Spo- 
Kane, Wash, June 17-18 

Association of Southern Feed Con- 


trol Officials, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City................. June 21-22 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed 
Men, University of Wisconsin, 


Howell H. Humphrey 
Dies at Age of 66 


Howell H. Humphrey, treasurer and sales 
manager of Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis., died Nov. 25 after a short illness. He 
was 66. 

Born on a farm near Wild Rose, Wis., 
Mr. Humphrey graduated from Ripon Col- 
lege in 1911 with a bachelor of arts degree. 
Immediately upon leaving Ripon, he as- 
sumed a position as superintendent of 
schools as Barron, Wis., and served in that 
capacity for three years. 

Returning to school in 1915, Mr. Hum- 
phrey completed his graduate work and re- 
ceived a master of science degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. That same year, 
he became the first agricultural agent of 
Marathon county in Wisconsin and re- 
mained in that capacity until August, 1916, 
when he joined Northern Milling Co. at 
Wausau. 

With Northern, Mr. Humphrey served in 
the sales department, later becoming sales 
manager and treasurer, the two positions 
he held at the time of his death. In 1949, 
he was elected to head the Wisconsin Seed 
Dealers association. 

Throughout his lifetime, Mr. Humphrey 
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took an active interest in work of the 
Central Retail Feed association and was 
widely recognized as an able and conscien- 
tious leader in the midwestern feed industry. 


Aureomycin Does Not 
Carry Over to Meat 


Consumers of aureomycin-fed poultry 
and pigs can dispel any fear that the anti- 
biotic will show up in the meat at the 
butcher shop. That's the finding of two 
scientists of Lederle Laboratories division, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Chickens and pigs fed normal amounts of 
the drug in tests conducted by Dr. Harry 
P. Broquist and Richard Kohler of Lederle 
showed no traces of aureomycin in their 
meat, the two have reported. 

“Moreover, when aureomycin was with- 
drawn from the diet of one or two days 
prior to slaughter, the antibiotic could not 
be demonstrated in the liver or muscle,” 
Dr. Broquist commented after explaining 
that traces had been detected when above 
normal levels of the antibiotic had been fed. 

When levels of aureomycin far higher 
than those fed under normal conditions did 
show up in the meat of chickens and pigs, 
all traces were removed by cooking, Dr. 
Broquist asserted. 


Test Trace Minerals 
At Wyoming Station 


Recent experiments designed to compare 
soybean meal, urea, and a trace mineral mix 
in the fattening of steers showed no ap- 
parent advantage in feeding trace minerals, 
according to N. W. Hilston, animal produc- 
tion head of the Torrington experimental 
substation of the University of Wyoming. 


Researchers, searching for substitutes for 
protein supplement in fattening steers, found 
that cattle fed 100 per cent soybean meal 
had the highest daily gain and also the 
lowest cost per 100 pounds of gain of the 
seven lots fed. Average daily crude-protein 
and total digestible nutrients intake was the 
same for all lots, they said. 

No significant differences in rate of gain 
between the various lots was reported. No 
difference was found in carcass grade or in 
dressing percentage between the lots. How- 
ever, in most cases, lower gains resulted 
where the minerals were included. 


Quaker Oats Appoints 
Carden in Tennessee 


W. B. Carden has been appointed district 
manager of Quaker Oats Co.’s newly-estab- 
lished sales office in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the Chicago headquarters of the firm has 
announced. 

Before his move to Chattanooga, Mr. 
Carden handled his duties as district man- 
ager from his home in Charlotte, N. C. 
Prior to that, he was a Ful-O-Pep district 
representative. 

According to Quaker, opening of the 
office in Chattanooga coincides with com- 
pletion of work on the company’s new ware- 
house in the Tennessee city. The warehouse 
will service Ful-O-Pep dealers in eastern 
Tennessee, north and central Georgia, and 
northern Alabama. 
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Mail Bag 


Your interest in the American Feed 
Manufacturers association program to 
promote sounder use of credit and 
finance practices is certainly appreciat- 
ed. Thank you for your consideration 
and previous help. 
W. E. Glennon, President 
American Feed 
Manufacturers Association 
Chicago 
* 
Thank you for your kindness in for- 
warding a copy of THE FEED BAG. 
I have always felt this publication is 
an excellent one, and I am pleased to 
receive each new copy. I was on the 
staff of the department of animal sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
and came here in March to assume my 
present position. I am here to direct 
the establishment of a poultry indus- 
try and extensive systems of poultry- 
keeping under tropical conditions. I 
have introduced the cage system of 
poultry husbandry. This has caught 
on nicely with the result of a rapidly- 
expanding poultry industry. 
Dr. John W. A. Brant 
United Nations 
Peradeniya, Ceylon 


Barley a Good Value 
In Northwest Now 


For feeding value and dollar savings, bar- 
ley now is the best buy for northwestern 
livestock raisers and poultrymen, according 
to Oregon State College extension spe- 
cialists. 

An anticipated record barley harvest 
next year may depress barley prices below 
current figures, and barley is now selling at 
$10 to $20 less than corn per ton in Ore- 
gon, the specialists pointed out. 

From the standpoint of feeding value, 
OSC poultrymen figure barley to be worth 
about 80 per cent of corn. The school’s ex- 
perts rate feed value of barley about equal 
to that of corn. 


Texas Aggies Champs 
At Judging Poultry 


E. D. Parnell’s team of young men from 
Texas A & M College carried off first hon- 
ors in the 30th intercollegiate poultry judg- 
ing contest, which wound up in Chicago 
Dec. 2. The annual event, supported by 
the feed and poultry industries, attracted 
entries from 22 universities and colleges. 


The winning Texas Aggies’ team counted 
nearly 3,900 points out of a possible 4,500. 
Second was the University of Arkansas. 
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North Carolina State College placed third. 
In fourth position was Kansas State College, 
whose teams had won three consecutive 
contests prior to this year. 

A Quaker stater, John Hershey Jr. of the 
Pennsylvania State College judging team, 
won top individual honors. Texans took 
second and third in the solo category. 

Active in arranging and conducting the 
judging event were a number of feed in- 
dustry figures including Dr. O. B. Kent, 
Quaker Oats Co.; E. D. Griffin, Allied 
Mills, Inc.; L. G. Neel, Hales & Hunter 
Co.; and Bronte H. Leicht, Poultry & Egg 
National Board. 

@ BADGERLAND CO-OP, Whitewater, 
Wis., recently opened a new $40,000 feed 
mill. 


A feed and 3 
feeding program 
for every 
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BordenNamesHolland 
New England Manager 


Appointment of Richard Holland as New 
England district manager for the Borden 
Co.’s feed supplement department has been 
revealed by C. F. Kieser, vice president in 
change of the New York firm's special prod- 
ucts division. 

Mr. Holland .comes to his new position 
from Merrimack Farmers’ Exchange, Bos- 
ton. He has recently served as manager of 
its Concord, N. H., mill. 

The new Borden manager is a graduate 
of the University of Montana and has been 
associated with the feed business since 1936. 
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The weight and age of the calves in- 
fluenced to some extent the need for pro- 
tein supplement in this type of ration. The 
heavy end of the calves used in these trials 
(averaging 522 pounds each) gained equal- 
ly well on 1.0 pound as on 1.5 pounds of 
supplement. The lighter end of the calves, 
however, (weighing 456 pounds each) re- 
quired 1.5 pounds for best gains. The 0.5 
pound ievel was unsatisfactory for either 
the light or heavy calves. Thus age and size 
have an influence on the amount of protein 
needed in the ration. 

In addition to protein, there are certain 
other factors which may influence gains 
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made in the feedlot and the market value of 
the cattle. Recent Ohio work indicates that 
where corn-and-cob meal, protein supple- 
ment, and poor quality hay were used in a 
fattening ration, the addition of a small 
amount of molasses (1.0 pound per head 
daily), or its ash equivalent, has a marked 
effect on gain and market grades of fatten- 
ing steers. Further, the addition of trace 
minerals improved the performance of steers 
fed this type of ration as did the addition 
of a small amount of alfalfa ash in other 
trials. When the amount of cob in the corn- 
and-cob meal fed in these trials is con- 
sidered in its proper place (i. e., as a rough- 
age) it is apparent that the amount of poor 
quality hay and cob consumed were about 
equal. Thus, the cattle were actually con- 
suming a mixture of corn cobs and poor 
quality hay as the roughage. Fed this type 
of roughage, they were responding to cer- 
tain nutritional factors in molasses ash and 
trace minerals. It appears from this and con- 
siderable other work, that where the rough- 
age is made up of cobs and very low quality 
feeds such as mature, weathered hay, we 
must supplement with certain feeds or min- 
erals which may not be necessary when good 
quality hay is fed. 

For example, note the gains made by 
steers fed good quality mixed clover and 
timothy hay in relation to the other lots, 
particularly as regards average daily gains, 
feed cost per cwt. gain and the market 
grades of the cattle. On the basis of these 
results, one would question the advisability 
of using a high proportion of low quality 
roughage in the fattening ration where maxi- 
mum gains are desired. Such poor quality 
feeds might better be used to winter stocker 
cattle, or for the cow herd. 

Where the roughage is of good quality 
(legume hay, grass silage, or corn silage) 
it is probably not necessary to supplement 
with factors other than those which may be 
specifically lacking, such as protein or ener- 
gy. Take for example some recent work at 
the Illinois station. Here, supplementing 
good corn silage with 1.0 pound of soy- 
bean meal promoted very satisfactory gains 
on stocker calves. Grass silage, fed steers, 
was not as satisfactory as corn silage, par- 
ticularly where it was put up without a grain 
preservative. When this deficiency in the 
feed was corrected by the addition of 3.5 
pounds of ground corn per head daily, gains 
were as good as those obtained with corn 
silage. Feeding 3.5 pounds of the Purdue A 
mixture, representing a rather complex mix- 
ture of protein, energy, minerals, and vita- 
mins A & D, was not superior to an equal 
amount of corn. 

This suggests that the prime nutrient de- 
ficiency in good grass silage is energy, and 
that when such a deficiency is overcome by 
feeding a small amount of grain, gains are 
satisfactory. These data are in general agree- 
ment with work at several other stations, 
and indicate that a complex protein supple- 
ment has no special advantage with this 
type of roughage, contrary to what has been 
shown with low quality feeds. 

Widespread use is now being made of 
urea to extend protein supplies and reduce 
costs. An eight-year study at the Oklahoma 
station compared pelleted supplements, in 
which 50 per cent and 85 per cent of the 
total nitrogen came from urea, to cottonseed 
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cake in rations for fattening steer calves. 

Corn was full-fed, and in addition each 
steer was fed 1.5 pounds of the various pro- 
tein supplements, 1.0 pound of alfalfa hay, 
and a limited amount of sorghum silage. 
The performance of cattle fed the 50 per 
cent urea pellets was equal to those fed 
cottonseed cake. However, substituting the 
85 per cent urea pellet for cottonseed cake 
decreased gains, increased feed required per 
cwt. gain and decreased the market value 
of the cattle. Future research is needed to 
determine the reason why levels of urea 
substitution higher than 50 per cent ad- 
versely affect gains and the overall per- 
formance of the cattle. Such work is now 
underway at Nebraska and other stations. 

Vitamin A has been an acute problem in 
the past few years due to the general 
drought throughout the Southwest. 

Calves receiving no alfalfa hay showed 
symtoms of a vitamin A deficiency and re- 
duced gains in 125-150 days, while those 
receiving the same ration plus 1.0 pound of 
good alfalfa hay per head daily, continued 
to gain normally. 

Remember that yellow corn loses most of 
its vitamin A potency after six months in 
storage and cannot then be depended upon 
to supply much of this vitamin to the ration. 

In addition to the data we have discussed 
here, there are three other areas of beef 
cattle research of great interest to those in 
the feed industry: 

1) Low levels of antibiotics in fattening 
and maintenance rations have given some 
indication of increase in rate and efficiency 
of gain. The work thus far is definitely 
preliminary, and before widespread use can 
be recommended, much more extensive trials 
are necessary. 

2) Ammoniated products, particularly am- 
moniated molasses, give promise of opening 
a new field of supplying nitrogen to feed 
mixtures for ruminants at a cheap cost. 

3) Use of animal fats as an economical 
method of supplying energy to the ration 
has great possibilities. The work underway 
at Nebraska, where waste beef fat has been 
successfully pelleted with corn cobs and 
used in fattening rations for beef steers, 
should be watched closely. 

In addition to these nutritional factors, let 
me emphasize the value of good manage- 
ment, careful feeding, proper equipment 
and parasite control measures in profitable 
cattle feeding operations. There will be no 
place in the future beef cattle industry for 
the inefficient producer. 

The feed dealer has a responsibility to the 
cattle feeder, not only to put into his feeds 
those nutrients which the cattleman needs to 
do a better job more profitably, but to ad- 
vise him and council with him so that his 
whole program is on a sound basis—without 
which the best feed in the world is not 
enough. 


NEW OFFICER 

Willard C. Lighter, general manager of 
the soya products division of the Glidden 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected a vice 
president and director of the company, 
President Dwight P. Joyce has announced. 
Mr. Lighter joined Glidden in 1945 as gen- 
eral manager of trading and was named 


general manager of the soya division in 
1953, 
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Brooders 
and Lamps 


INFRARED 


Farmers everywhere are turning to 
time and labor saving Infrared Brood- 
ers. Get in on this fast growing market, 
Put in your stock now—sell off the shelf—no 
delays—no early delivery promises—there's 
nothing like having them when the poultry 
man wants them. 2 


doz. 744” single light 


n 
reflect 18.50 Prepaid, 
less dealer discount. 


2 doz. $1.10 Infrared 
Lam ps—$13.20 per doz. 
Prepaid, less dealer dis- 
count. 


* All sizes from single 
up to 6 lights. 
* Protection foro 
few chicks 

or 500. 
* Top quality 
construction. 


Bussey—one source of 
supply for all your § 
agricultural needs. 
Write today for complete information, 
our new catalog and dealer sef-up. 


6000 W. 51st Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 


with the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE 
INERT MATTER 
AND FLUORINE CONTENT 


PRICES AND INFORMATION 
GLADLY SENT ON REQUES 


EMICAL CORPORAT 


Executive Offices: 1201 St. Paul, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Plant Locations: Columbia, Tenn. « Adams, Mass. 
Midwest Office: Marysville, Ohio—Phone: LD 64 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


E SUNSET BRAND FEED 
MOLASSES Consolidated Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil high in Milk Protein (lact- 
any ore Wheat Germ albumin) and Minerals but 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna not over 35% Lactose. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


WHOLESALERS Servingthe DEALER TRADE 


Truck and Carload Lots of 


All Feed Ingredients 
NOPCO A & D FEEDING OILS 
ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 
CORN KING MINERAL 


Inquiries Invited 


BADGER FEEDS, INC. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


FOP & Quaker Feeds 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
VITANDRY 
PEAVEY'S MINERALS 


Phone 4-2419 


e1i7e 


| cuemical TORPORATION | 
SAFE, poMESTIC souRCE | 
«OFA FEEDING GRADE OF | 
DICALCIUM | 
PHOSPHATE | i 
| QUALITY, PURITY | 
AND AVAILABILITY x 
| | 
BUSSEY PRO 
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40% 
TOTAL SUGARS 
MADE OF CORN 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, ''so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of MER MAGEE 
TRACE CONCENTRATE 
MINERALS 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals ... Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


A HIGHLY PALATABLE 


CORN OIL MEAL AND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 


THIS SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED DRIED 
_ MOLASSES FEED IS RICH IN DEXTROSE THE 
QUICK ENERGY SUGAR — 

IT'S TOPS FOR MIXING 


CLINTON FOODS INC 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Val-A Co. 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 83 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 72 
Wallaces’ Farmer 19 
Waterloo Mills Co. 92 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 101 
Werthan Bag Corp. 99 
Bob White Co. 119 
age Feed Co., Inc. 119 
I. Willis Corp. 112 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 85 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ........ 111 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 111 


DRIED. MOLASSES 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


SUGAR MOLASSES 


SOYBEAN MEAL ... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since '92) 

414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1684 MINNESOTA 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 


only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
cons 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 lbs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o e Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


HAMMER MILL—3S Jay Bee with 50 HP 
G. E. 220-440 volt direct connected motor, 50 
HP starter, dust-cyclone magnetic and generat- 
or. All reconditioned. $750 F.O.B. Edgar Wis. 
O & H Feed & Food Market, Edgar, Wis. 


PRATER DS DFO 9 heavy duty Blue Streak 
grinder with permanent magnets, structural steel 
base, 50 inch dust collector, nine inch screw lift, 
roller chain drive, two motors and starters. Brand 
new, never used. Must be sold. Make offer. 
Write or telephone Madison Rendering & Tallow 
Co., Madison, Wis. 


Foresee a Good Year 
Ahead for Hog Men 


The nation’s hog producers face another 
good year in 1954, in the opinion of Mar- 
vin Schaars, agricultural economist at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Even if the country should suffer a minor 
recession, Mr. Schaars pointed out, consum- 
er purchasing power will remain high, and 
a high level of buying is likely to continue. 

The heg supply probably will not be ex- 
cessive, he said, with no more than a five 
per cent increase in next spring’s crop in 
sight. Feed supplies have been ample, and 
the corn-hog ration since midsummer has 
been very favorable for fattening hogs, ac- 
cording to the economist. 

A plentiful supply of beef and poultry 
could be the only chief factor in keeping 
hog prices lower ‘than would be expected 
from the low volume of hogs to be marketed 
next year, Mr. Schaars concluded. 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


ULVERIZED 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FEED MILL—buildings and machinery, in- 
cluding 15 inch Bryant hammer mill. Going con- 
cern. Write Frank J. Henry, P. O. Box 510, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for particulars. 
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FEED ELEVATOR. Profitable retail feed 
business in good Wisconsin poultry and dair 
section, 12,000-bushel elevator capacity, 75 H 
grinder, also mixers. Excellent opportunity for 
good feed man. Selling because of other interests. 
san Box NO-109, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 

, Wis. 


MODERN COUNTRY ELEVATOR with ful- 
ly equipped feed mill for grinding and mixing. 
Good location in Central Iowa. Concrete con- 
struction with brick facing. Write P. O. Box 
461, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — MANUFACTURERS REPRE- 
SENTATIVES to handle nationally advertised 
line of vitamin products. Attractive arrangement. 
Choice exclusive territories now open. For full 
particulars write E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., Boon- 
ton, N. J., advising present territory covered. 


POSITION WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
—interested staple line middle east states. Clean 
active coverage, excellent relationship and fol- 
lowing in feed mill and feed and seed store 
trade. Write Box No. DE-110, The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO. 


45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
ANIMAL OR EDIBLE 


grade buttermilk and whey 


— condensed, roller-dried or 
spray dried. Also dried or con- 
densed whey fermentation solu- 
bles and condensed hydrolyzed 
whey. Car, mixed car and L.C.L. 
shipments. 


For information and prices 
write or Phone 4062 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 
L.C.L. Carloads 


GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., ING. Fit National Bank Building 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 e 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEEDS — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Cc 


BOB WHITE 


KEN MILLER 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE - DURING TRADING HOURS 
MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 

MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 

MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


HECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA 

AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


MEALS 


& COMPANY 


| — 

| 
A& 
DEVOLD 
VITAMIN LS 
Yor 
VITAMIN, 
| Feed INC. 
Mixer. 


f Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 
4 Use 
a Pratt’s Dried Fish NOw! 
SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 
¥ 50% Condensed Fish Solubles BAG CLOSING 
¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal SMALL PLANTS 
¥ 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 
Write for Information and Formulas 
PRATT INC. 
Producers and Distributors of Dried i 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 
North Wacker Driv ; 
Chicago 6, “4 Franklin 2-7755 SUSPENDED HEAD 
: BAG CLOSING MACHINES 


. Het is the popular, economical Union Special “ 
Suspended Head Bag Closing Machine that 
’ () |) R 6 4 t h Y A R offers many plants an excellent solution for han- 
; dling varying volumes of work. Check these 
4 features: Easily installed anywhere in your plant 
i with overhead pulley and counterweight or top el 
, balancer! Built-in motor, thumb-controlled clutch, 
ys and automatic brake! Plug it in and go to work! 
ig Cou ac 7 7 Adaptable to fabric or paper bags of various sizes! 
" For lower production costs ... stronger, neater 
closures... ability to get out rush orders ina 
: Ges hurry, you can’t beat Union Special Bag Closing 
% Machines! ASK FOR RECOMMENDATIONS. 
y —That we can safely say— Illustrated Bulletin 200 will be sent on request. 
YOUR satisfaction is 7 
OUR personal concern 
A when you rely on our 
i first quality, uniform, ol 
new & used, BURLAP, UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. ey | 
COTTON and MULTI- 448 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. a 
uf 4 Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please furnish information 
WALL PAPER BAGS bag closing equipment to handle the following production: ei | 
i Prompt service—fair prices Kind of begs weed? | 
BRoadway 6-4114 Filled weight of bag? I 
| Material being packed? ; is 
; | Maximum number of bags per minute? | 
] Check-weighing required after filling? 
sé | Conveyor required on Bag Closing Machine? I 
Power: [JD.C., (JA.C., Volts Phase Cycles 
| Name I 
Addr 
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MURPHY MAILINGS 


YOUR PROSPECT LIST 
CAN TRIPLE YOUR FEED BUSINESS 


«oe survey of 1000 Murphy Dealers shows 
consistent advertisers TRIPLE business! 


ADVERTISING INCREASE IN SALES 
INVESTMENT OVER NON-ADV. 
DEALERS NOT USING 
MURPHY'S MAILINGS 
Vv 


DEALERS USING MURPHY'S 
MAILING ON AND OFF 


19.50 92% 


H DEALERS WHO 


On The Average ADVERTISING PAID $15.00 FOR EVERY ONE DOLLAR INVESTED 


Murphy mailings help solve 
problems for the farmer ! 


These important problem-solving bulletins written 
from farm-tested experiences are available to your cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. MURPHY MAILINGS 
tie you in with MURPHY’s extensive radio and farm 
paper advertising. Dealers say, new customers come 
in and say, “I hear you on radio and see your ads in 
the paper.” This advertising brings you customers in- 
terested in MURPHY’S... it brings you new customers 


ef on Grass sold on you asa reliable and dependable dealer. Step-up 
| How your MURPHY MAILING PROGRAM and step-up your 
profits. Write to us now for information about an ex- 


clusive MURPHY franchise in your area. 


| 
3 
A Selective Birth to Market 
| Hog Feeding Program | 
Management 
Dairy Feeding, and 
Calf Feeding and Management 
Feed Poultry ‘Cafeteria Style] 

Practical Sheep Feeding and Management 
| 


{ Best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas 
and a 
| Happy and Prosperous 


New Year 


King Midas Flour Mills 


King Midas Feed Mils 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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